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PREFACE. 


-- 


"HE law of Caffe ARG" a Preface; ; it is 

a tribute of reſpect which the Public re- 

quire, and few Authors are ſo unwiſe as to ont 
what their Readers expect. 8 8 4 

A Preface is uſually the Author's pets f for 

his compoſition. If the ableſt veterans of litera- 

ture ſeldom venture into the world without one, 


how can a young adventurer attempt his firſt 
campaign, unleſs he adds that ally, which the 8 


: practice ve better men commands him | to > pro- 
cure? „ : 


TB Author” TG confeſſes, that he has | 
partaken of the literary enthuſiaſm which diſtin- 


guiſhes the times in which he lives. He obſerv- 


ed that literature had become the favourite re- 
creation of all claſſes of ſociety, and was generally 
admitted to be an abundant ſource of the moſt 
permanent pleaſure; he has followed in the gene- 
ral track, and devoted to ſtudy thoſe hours of | 


leifure which the buſieſt may create. 
Fon W of the Anglo-Saxons engaged his 
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peculiar attention, becauſe in reading it for his 
amuſement he thought that it had hitherto been 


too haſtily contemplated ; he found the refe- | 
rences of others, ſo often incorrect, that he knew 
not at laſt who the author was that had really ex- 
amined the original annaliſts for himſelf. The 


inattentive rapidity with which our moſt eſteem- 
ed writers have run over this part of our hiſtory 


has been remarked by others, and has prodyced. 


various criticiſms, and ſome hiſtories. 


The view which the preſent Author has Wien 
of the ſubject differs from that of his reſpected 


predeceſſors. He thought that the period of the | 
Anglo-Saxon hiſtory, which preceded the i inva- 
ſion of England, was worthy of greater attention, 
becauſe to contemplate the infancy of celebrated 
nations is among the moſt pleaſing occupations - 


of human curioſity ; it is peculiarly important 


t o us, the poſterity of the Anglo-Saxons, to 


know as much as poſſible of our continental an- 
ceſtors. The firſt book of this hiſtory ſtates all 


the information that could be collected on 195 


point. | 
The hiſtory of the Britons, during the era im- 


Og mediately preceding the Saxon invaſion, is alſo 


of great conſequence to the clear perception of 


, the ö events. 1 his part of our anti- 


quities 


8 PREFACE. 
buitzes has been much neglected by our eben 


hiſtorians; an humble attempt has been made, 


in the latter part of the firſt book, to ſelect the 


trueſt incidents from the obſcurity and error 2 


with which they are enveloped. 
The defence of Britain by the natives, 1 
highly intereſting, has never been ſufficiently 


ſtudied: On this ſubject it appeared of ſupreme 


importance to conſult the evidence of the Bri- 
tons themſelves. The preſent day happens to be 
more favourable to this ſubje& than any preced- 


ing era. The literature of the ancient Britons, 


after a long oblivion diſgraceful to our curioſity, 


is now under the attention of gentlemen able to 
diſcloſe it. Some of its treaſures have been 
brought forward. The Author has eagerly avail- 
ed himſelf of theſe, though few in compariſon of 


what actually exiſt, and truſts that the intelli- 
gent curioſity of the Public will call out of their 
duſt the numerous compoſitions which have ſo 
long ſlumbered, uſeleſsly to the world, in private 


libraries, and a forgotten tongue. With ſuch - 
unpardonable negle& have theſe relics of our 


ancient iſlanders been treated, that even Welch- 


men have complained that their language was un - 


| intelligible, and a manuſcript of old Britiſh 
muſic is in exiſtence, of which the notation is 
5 OSS not 
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not at preſent to be decyphered. While it could 
have been underſtood it was diſregarded, and 
thus a monument of ancient days, highly pre- 
cious to every iir mind, 1 1s loſt to us way 15 
ever. | 

| The Poems of the Bards, ds in the be. 
cond book of this Work, ought to appear with 


Iteral e and notes; the Britiſh Tria- 


des ought alſo to be publiſhed *. If-any old Bri- 
tiſh genealogies exiſt, they ſhould be collected; 
every Britiſh fragment, that at all appertains to 
hiſtory, ſhould be ſecluded no longer. Bretagne 
as well as Wales ſhould be explored. The Daniſh 
literati have given, in this reſpe&, an example f 
to the world. A collection like Langebek's Scrip- 
tores Rerum Danicarum medii Avi, partim hac- 


tenus inediti, ſhould appear from every country; 


and until ſuch efforts are made to reſcue the relics 


of hiſtory from the deſtruction which has already 


conſumed ſome, and is about to annihilate the 
reſt, the literati of every country deſerve to 
be ſtigmatized for their fatal indolence. 

Of the great Arthur ſo much has been fabled, and 
ſo much has been denied, that it was impoſſible 


The Poems and Triades are now printing in their original lan- 


guage. It is to be hoped that their e will ſtimulate ſome 
ee to a tranſiatian. 1 N | 
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| to bb his actions in filence. It is now be- 
yond our power to give his hiſtory in luminous 
detail. As far as the Author could ſafely venture 
he has advanced, and he has ſeparated the 


Arthur of tradition from the Arthur of hiſtory. 


He thought it was intereſting to have ſome of the 


0 preſerved, which were not onlyeſteemed, 
but credited by former ages, and he has therefore 

inſerted them in the Appendix. If they ſhould 
be found to be beneath the notice of the literati, 


they may be ſerviceable to ſome Britiſh Virgil. 


The incidents-of the Anglo-Saxon ns 


Miao 0 not W ee the merit 


which they poſſeſs. The Author may be too partial 


to his ſubject, but he has always thought that 
the hiſtory of the Anglo-Saxon governments was 
full of intereſting anecdotes, which had never re- 
ceived the conſideration they claimed. 

T heſe circumſtances are all which the Author 
has attempted in this part of his Work. Another 


volume will carry on the Anglo-Saxon hiſtorxß 
from Egbert to the Norman conqueſt, and ſome | 


new matter will be occaſionally inſerted in ic. 
This part is preparing for the preſs. = 

To complete the Anglo-Saxon hiſtory, a re- 
view of their laws, manners, government, litera- 
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i P RE F A c 
ture, and religion, will be i May not 
the progreſs of the human mind from barbariſm 
to knowledge be viewed in epitome in the hiſtory: 
of every nation which has undergone this happy 
Progreſs? It is the Author's intention, in this 
third part of his Work, to exhibit the gradual ad- 
vances of the Anglo-Saxon intellect; to diſplay 
the ſavage pirate ſlowly ameliorating into the 
civilized, moral, and ſcientific man. But this 
attempt will be peculiarly difficult; much illu- 
ſion of conjecture muſt be guarded againſt ; many 
little traits muſt be collected, without which the 
picture cannot be completed, and conſequently 
ſome time muſt elapſe before the performance 
can venture to approach the public eye. 
When he recolle&s that he is about to appear 
before that Public, whoſe eſteem is becoming 
every day more valuable, becauſe the proſperity 
and conſequence of the country are every day 
augmenting, he cannot repreſs ſenſations of the 
moſt anxious awe. It is in vain that he may 
ſtate, that his Work, being the child of leifure 
hours, could receive only an attention occaſional 
and interrupted ; he feels that the public judg- 
ment is not formed on the perſonal confiderations 
of the individual, but on the ſubſtantial merit 
of the compoſition ; it is here that his ground 
trembles 
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| nb beneath him; it is this reflection which 
has awakened many a deſponding anticipation; 
it is here that he dreads and deprecates compa- 
riſon. 

The kiftorical e which adorn our 
nation the Author has long contemplated as a 
young artiſt ſurveys the works of a Raphael 
with emulation—but with deſpair; yet to fail 
in a commendable purſuit is no diſgrace, becauſe 
the effort of competition is a merit; excellence 
itſelf cannot be viſible without attendant medio- 
crity, and the Author will be ſatisfied if his eflay 
be admitted into the train of the illuſtrious who 
have preceded, though it be but to enhance 
their beauties, or, like a humble valet, to ſerve up 
thoſe circumſtantial minutiæ which their com- 
mae minds have diſdained to accumulate. 

He will only add, that he has procured and 
conſulted the origfnal authorities in every poſſi- 
ble inſtance. The Authors he quotes are thoſe 


which he has himſelf examined; if he has de- 


rlived a reference he has remarked it; ; it has not 


been often. | 
The Map is from the T MANY Ducatus Hol- 
ſatiæ of Pontanus, with a . additions and 


adaptations. 
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„ : CHAP. 1. fy 5 
The Origin of the e Ou 


HE Anglo-Saxons were the P who, 
in different diviſions, tranſported them- 
ſelves from the Cimbric peninſula and its vici- 
nity into England. They. were branches of the. 
great Saxon confederation, which from the Elbe 


extended itſelf at laſt to the Rhine. The hoſti- 


lities of this formidable people made the weſtern 
regions of Europe tremble at their name; and 
when Rome, the uſurping empreſs of the world, 
admitted the barbaric myriads to partition. her 
moſt valuable provinces, the Anglo-Saxons ſeized 
Britain as their ſpoil, i in the commencement of 
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vaders have ſhaded the iſland with the banners 


tants, and the progeny of the Roman ſettlers, 


| manners, government, and barbariſm, over{pread 
the land. | 4 


Preſents to us none more complete, has made the 


ſettlements have prevailed beyond every other. 
Our language, our government, and our laws, 3 
diſplay our Cimbrie anceſtors in every part: they 
5 live not merely in our annals and traditions, but 
in dur civil inſtitutions and perpetual diſcourſe. 
I be parent tree is indeed greatly amplified by 
branches engrafted on it from other regions, and 


and the improvements of ſociety, have produced; 


- centuries have rolled 9 with all their tempelts 


HISTORY OF THE 


its esdiedd independance. The ancient inhabi- 


diſappeared as they advanced, or accepted their 
yoke, and Saxon laws, Saxon language, Saxons 


This mighty revelation, 1 which hiſtory 


fortunes of the Saxons during every period inte- 
reſting and inſtructive. to us. Though other in- 


of conqueſt, yet the effects of the Anglo-Saxon 


by. the new ſhoots, which the accidents of time, 


but it diſcovers yet its Saxon origin, and retains. _ 
its Saxon properties, though more than thirteen 


and viciſſitudes. 5 5 
The preſent compoſition 7 8 to 1 ay the 
kiſtory of this celebrated nation, with whoſe anti- 
| 3 2 wh | Auities 


As . = 1 
i 
* --4 X 


ANGLEO-SAXONS. 


quities our preſent ſtate is ſo eſſentially connect- 
ed. The firſt diviſion of their tranſactions will 
comprize their continental hiſtory previous to 
their emigration; The ſecond: will narrate their 


eſtabliſhments in Britain, and the inci 4 
which followed, up to the era. of the N opal 
—_— | 


Although | the FIRE name . the OS | 


lation of a great gonfederacy of nations, yet at 


firſt it denoted a ſingle ſtate. The Romans be- 
gan to remark it during the ſecond century of 


the chriſtian æra: until that period it had eſcaped 
the notice of the conquerors of the world, and 
the happy obſcurity was rewarded by the abſence 
of that deſolation, which the ambition of the 
great republic poured profuſely on mankind. 


Ptolemy the Alexandrian was the firſt writer a 


whom we know to have mentioned the Saxons. 


By tlie paſſage in his geography, and by the con- 
currence of all their future hiſtory, it is aſcer- 
tained, that before the year 141 after Chriſt", 


there was a people called Saxones, who inhabited 


72 Ptolemy kved in the reign of Marcus Aurelius according 

to Suidas, vol, ii; p. 646. Em. P.; but he teſtifies himſelf in the 7th 

book Mag. Mg: p. 167, that he made aſtronomical obſervations at 
Alexandria in the ad year of Ant. Pius, or ann. Chriſt. 139. 3 Fab. 
Bibl. Græc. 412. He ſpeaks alſo of an eclipſe of the moon in 

the gth of Adrian, or ann. Chr..125, De la Lande's Aſtron. i. 
P. 332. He mentions no obſervation beyond r. Ib. 117. 
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2 Weder on the north ſide of the Elbe, 0 on . 
e of the Cimbric Cherſoneſus , and. ths 4 
ſmall iſlands at the mouth of this river. From 
the ſame author it is alſo clear, that the Saxones 
were of no great importance at this period, for 


7. 0 this peninſula, which is now divided into Jut- 


land, Sleſwick, and Holſtein, no fewer than fix . 
other nations are ſtationed, beſides the Sarones 


and the remnant of the Cimbri : A = 
But it is not probable that the Saxons. Thats 


have ſtarted ſuddenly into exiſtence in the days 


of Ptolemy. The queſtion of their previous 


hiſtory has been therefore much agitated, and 
an equal quantity of learning and of abſurdity 
_ been brought forward upon the ſubject. 
It has been obſerved, that to explain the : 
origin of the Saxons, the moſt wild and incon- : 
fiſtent fictions have been framed *. But it is not 
this 
o ſuit his peculiar ſyſtem, Rudbeck tranſports both the Saxons = 


. and the Cherſoneſus itſelf into Scandinavia; Spener's Notit. Germ. 


Ant. p. 374; but the power of this magician was of ſmall duration, 
The people and their territory were ſoon carried back. ; 
Cl. Ptolemzus Geog. I. ii. c. 11. Pontanus comments upon 


it. Chorog. Daniz, p. 648. Marcianus of Heraclea, ſomewhat 


later than Ptolemy, gives the Saxons the ſame poſition on the neck 


of the Cherſoneſus. Pont. ib. 651. The geographical Lexico- 


grapher of Byzantium, uſually named Stephanus, briefly ſays, 


« dwelling in the 3 Cherſoneſus. Steph. Byze voe. 


Saxones. 
7 ns {6 amdiEs this: 1 Tra pueiibus fabulis et Winds 4 


liramentis 
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this nation only which has been thus diltia⸗ 0 E 1 A 
guiſhed by the perverſeneſs of the human mind. Gym 
labouring to explore inſcrutable e d I. 
ee may recount fimilar „%% alt a 3 

To claim an extravagant duration has been C % "2 3 
the folly of every ſtate which has riſer to any. 2H 
eminence; | We have heard in our childhood 
of the dreams of the Babylonians, Egyptians, 
Indians, and Chineſe; and we know that even bp 
Athenians could wear a golden graſhopper 5 as = 
an emblem that they ſprung fortuitouſly from - = 
the earth they cultivated i in ages far beyond the f 
reach of human hiſtory; we may therefore par- 1 
don the fables of the Saxon patriot s. 

It was impoſſible to connect the tranſactions 
of their countrymen with the Roman world, 
becauſe the ſilence of earlier authors was deciſvve 
to prove, that until the middle of the ſecond _ 
century they were unknown to the civilized 
world; but to weave out of pretended domeſtic 3 
traditions a hiſtory rifing many. ages above 55 5 . 3 


Egyptian geographer, was an eaſier and more 
ſpecious fraud. It would een no accredited By 


N omnia | ſentent, 3 e in bis ſibĩ 3 nil conn. 
Saxonia, p. 1. Yet the N * others did not- tpreſerre hin 

from an imitation. . 
5 Potter's Antiq. of Greece, v. i. 1 2. * the Arcadiang 


boaſted — were Tp#0)m, or before the moon. Ib. p. . 
e 2M 3 — eee 
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'Bo : K narration, and national vanity willingly permits 5 
— the want of poſitive evidence. Hence the Saxons 


have a hiſtory to produce, which in antiquity 1 
may ſatisfy the moſt extravagant genealogiſt; 
but, as moſt unfortunately for the ſafety of our 

anceſtry, antiquaries are always as eager to de- 
ſtroy each other as to exalt the honour of their 
common nation, there is nothing but a maſs of. 
contradictions to be related, which will make 
the ſceptical world incredulous as to all. 
That luxury and refinement ſhould, . 
{ b vices, generate pride, would be no novelty 
in human experience; but that the rude ſons 
of nature, ſcarcely emerged from their foreſts 
and their dens, ſhould be familiar to this paſ- 
ſton, is a circumſtance leſs expected by our 
reaſon. The Saxons are but one part of the Eu · 
ſtates, who have coveted a duration almoſt 
coeval with creation. To have appeared on the 
world but ſo recently as the ſecond century of 
our era was a national diſgrace, and to cleanſe 
the intolerable ſtain, a ſucceſſion of anceſtors 
from the very deluge itſelf has been oftentatiouſly 
recorded in confemptuous emulation of the reſt | 
of- mankind. _ The exact parent is not indeed 
determined, becauſe the taſte of our heralds has 
Ps Some have. rele, Magog , the 


e if grandſon 
5 Wern, Rolevinck de Weſtphal, ant. Situ, Pr 13, &c. 
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AN LO! SAXDONS. ä 5 
grandſon of Noah; many his grandſon Gbmer 75 aer. 
n pon have: b moſt puns? to Fn great Gooyenn 

A Ga bende n ac ee in or- 
der to aſſert an origin which could not be ſur- 
| paſſpd. Hence Shem ?, the eldeſt of Noah's off- 
ſpring, and Japhet , the youngeſt, have been 
ee ſelected. But as the human mind de- 3 
diction, - the anterlibuvian e 'Y 


Ke dar ' patriarch, © however utex> Z 
ceptionable faxz their; antiquity, have not been 

honoured with an ungnimous choice. It is the 79 
privilege immemorially aſſumed by an antiquary J 
to exhibit his learning, and to indulge his ca- = 
price. Some of our annaliſts have felt this im- 1 
pulſe, and the claims of Shem and Japhet have = 
A Ow mines: mw RG nee „ 


> nad who, to begin 0 ovo, opens s his Elenchus with oO "= 2 
account of Adam and er, ſettles Gomer in Bactriana at firſt ; but + 


{ſpreading threveh Scythia intra Lmaum, 3 divided into be 
Saſones and other tribes. Antiquit. Albion. Xi. 326. | f : 
„ This derivation is among thoſe meutioned by Krantz, p. 4 3 
but Lazius de Gent. al. Migrat. p. 19, makes the Aſkenazians * 
people who were ejected by the Trojan Saxons, 


Aſſer Menev. p. 4, leads the pedigree of Alfred 6 to Sie, 
and to Adam. So others. 


55 Hiſt, Erpheſt. de 1 Rer. Germ. Pitr, 5 40 and others. 


I 


2 | : 1 4 
B 4 their 


© their "HOY Strofins n. It is true 0 this 
Streß is a venerable e with whom Moſes 
8 unacquainted; but our more learned coun- 
trymen ek diſcovered that he was born in the 
floating ark. We muſt excel each other in the 
length of our national as well as individual ge- 
alogy, or our ſpirit of Ee, a not 
De gratified, nor our envy appeaſed. 1 
When the Saxon pedigree had been ſuffici- 
5 40 guarded, a brilliant hiſtory was vet weant- 
ing to their glory Some friendlyfpens have ſup- 
- plied this defect. The defenders of Troy are 
immortal amongſt mankind, and the erudition 
of ſome have perceived that the Saxons marched 


with the battalions of Priam . But to be the 
children of vanquiſhed fugi tives was leſs 'palata- 
ble to others, and a deſtiny more glorious has 
been claimed for thoſe whoſe poſterity have filled 
Germany and Britain with their colonies. The 
an Alexander was the general alone wor- , 


11 William Malmſbury, 41. Strefing filius Now. 8 Dun. adds, 
in archa natus. Pref. x Script. Twyſd. Langhorn Ant. Alb. 334, 
ſaw one MSS. genealog y, which derives Strefius from Japhet. The 
Lanfedgatal, an Icelandic compoſition, interpoſes ſeveral generations 
between Strefius, when it names Seſkef and Noah. LAGS EPs ; 
Day. p. 3. . 
12 Trithemius, in the name of Waſthald FA Orig Franc. P- 3. 
64. exhibits the Saxons as a progeny of Trojans. Lazius .alſo 
makes them part © of the fatal relics of the Trojan v war, de Gent. 
legs, on 19. 5 | 
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thy to bare led the ancient Saxons to the field 4 : 
of martial honour : they followed him to the 
ſtream of eee and on his death, to elule 1 
the envy excited by their exploits, they exchanged 
the ſlothful plains of the Eaſt for the hardier 
ſoil of the Germanic continent. The Thurin- 
gians did not receive the heroes with the conͤ ti. 
dence they exacted, but fraud ts violence es 1 
extorted a country 1 E 
In the eee e te details/ we. | I 
found to be warranted by no evidence, and Bl © 
into diſcredit; but the glory of the Saxons po. 
| ſefſed a vivaciouſneſs which ſurvived deſtruction, 4 
and ſprang up like Antæus with new vigour from 
its misfortune. They were admitted to be nei- . 
ther Trojans nor Macedonians; they were Ger- 
mans, 1ndigenous Germans * , polluted by no fo- 


1 This derivation was at one time the moſt popular. It is found 
in Wittichind Geſt. Sax. p. 2, and. was 18 believed oy Gotfred. | 
rang 2 Piſt. 361, 1 
Saxo, velut eredo, patria Fuit ante Macedo, 25 135 1 
Regis Alexandri miles ubique fuit. | 1 f b | 
The authors who have adopted this idea are very numerous. It is 
one of the facts on which the celebrated Agrippa founds his Phi» 
lppic againſt Hiſtory. De Van. Scient. p. 25. EL 
Many continental writers affirm this. Among theſe is Bebelius, * 
a man of merit; but whoſe learning and eloquence were too partially OY 
preſſed into the ſervice of his patriotiim. He diſcovers his ancient 
Germans not only to have been valiant, but perpetually victorious; - 
not only to have poſſeſſed mind, ſtrength, beauty, and integrity, but 
ſuperior mind, firength, beauty, and an integrity unparalleled in the 5 | 
world. See his tract in x Schard. Hiſt, Germ. 256—286. 1 
5 „„ 3 
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_ 5549 xo nes they were flouriſhing in arms aud 
— a thouſand years before the 5 
Chriſtian æta. What: claim- of vanity could be 


 Gommeree | ADOve 


bolder than this? They were active on the Elbe, 
the Weſer, and the Ems“, before, perhaps, 


rien ne deen at all Gifturbed: pe _ en 


Tbe ſe 9} de e on 8 4 a8 va- 


rious as the perceptions and aſſociations of indi- 
viduals. The authorities which were deciſive in 
the eſtimation of one ſcholar, were licht as chaff 


in the judgment of another. When once the 


origin of the Saxons was fubmitted to mveſtiga! ' 


tion, conjecture began to unfold its phames, and 
foared in | devious —_— bv the dark ex- 
| N 0 ee of A a its exer- 
tions: men were only ſolicitous to be fingular ; ; 


and if the opinion were but novel, its extrava- 


Hee was dee Reno hs Cimbri , the 


1 Krantz (Saxonia, p. 5.) was WE into thicmjtake by acere- 
diting the reveries of Saxo Grammaticus, of which Chrytæus ſays 
truly, . poetica magis quam hiſtorica fide ſcripta temporum etiam, 


< ut tota ipſius hiſtoria, . accurate arent.“ Saxonia | : 


Proemium. 
. Aventinus Ann. Boiorum, p- 388, and Sheringham de Orig. 


Aogl. 455 one of the moſt learned and 3 of our anti- 


quaries. | 


5 N „ 5 ERAS 1 Ela 


n * r 
1 DET DST AY . 


Ameo. Sx "ONS. | 
Chauci v, and the Suevi , or, if their advocates : 


have rather prevailed, the Boii , the Suardones , 


and the Catti **, can each boaſt an identity 


with the Saxon nation. For proofs of the a 


nity of either we may enquire, but our ſearch 


will be unavailing; the whimſical ſelection and 


caſual belief of the writers are the ſtrongeſt au- 


thorities by which they are ſupported, It was 


the ſame ſort of authentication, combinecdl with 
the groſſeſt ignorance of the tranſactions of na- 


| tions, which has induced two authors, intereſtiag 


from their proximity both, in time and place to 
the Saxon emigration, to derive this people from 
the very iſland e 1 8 invaded **. Others, 
Lc See Glarenus and Althamerss in 1 Scha 

| w_ Bebelius, a 241. = 


9 Eneas Sylvius (Pope Pivs 20) in his Hiſtoria Bohemica,c: 
p. 3, ſays, the Saczania is one of the rivers which the Multavia re- 


ceives. The epiſode annexed to this was, that ſuch of the Gali Boii 
as were driven RO zern were nenne TONER: Krantz | 


Lax. pt. y0-/ 
' '® Langhorn's Amie; Alb. 333, intimates the 8 of Ta- 
citus to be the Saxon name diſtorted by negligent tranſeribers; 
becauſe Saxones cnt gd. into OOO and that into su- 
udones. | | 


„ 


admits that it ſeemed durior et n alits harry Proem. 
22 Meginhard delivers it with an ut tradit antiquitas. Vita 8. 


Alexandri, 2 Langb. Scrip. Dan. 39. He wrote about $70. He is 
the author whom _ of 1 in the eleventh century, quotes, | 
| „ 
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ced by the vicinity of ſituation, beheld their 

, parents in the Danes and Northmen; and eren 

an author of our ow period has thought that 

the Vandals of Scandinavia have Levis claims 
56 this honour than all the reſt. 

But thoſe antiquarians, whoſe narrow views 
160ked only into Europe for the cradle of our 
anceſtors, may be deſpiſed as indolent by the ad- 

venturous ſpirits who have made Aſia and Africa 
the regions of their reſearch. So indefatigable 
bas been the activity of ſome, that the Pontic 
Cherſoneſus has been viſited *, the elaſſic Euxine 
50 152 Armenia e 155 and Mou nt 
2 22 3 nt 5 | £0. Janos 


p. 4, under the name of Eginhard. Until lately he has been con- 
founded with the biographer of Charlemagne. His work was thought 
loſt, Fabr. Bibl. Medii Evi, I. 5, p. 264. It was fancied to have 
been a curious hiſtory of the Saxons. It has been found to be but 
the life of a ſaint, containing no more about the Saxons than ne 
Adam has extracted into his Hiſt. Eccl. 

The chronicle of Conrad, which Melanchthon publiſhed with 
commendations, repeats the ſtory. Abb. Uſper. Chron. p. 145. 
23 Macpherſon” s. Introduction to the Hiſtory of Great Britain, 

p- 291. 129. ed. The Daniſh origin had been ſtarted before by 
Wittichind. See this ancient author, p. 2. Leibnitz inclined to it. 
M. Caſaubon de Ling. Sax. 393. The modeſty of Caſaubon 5 
intitles him to reſpe& : In hac tanta et ipſarum rerum obſcuri- 
tate et opinionum varietate, non meum neque fortaſſe cujuſquam 

vel diligentiſſimi quicquam certe ſtatuere.” _ 

2 Capnio and others ſuppoſed the Axones on the Euxine to 
have been the Saxons. Ciſner's preface to Krantz Sax. and M. 
Caſaub. 392. Capnio contends the n of Ptolemy ſhould be 
read aten. 

The Chronicon Hollatie . that Alexader found i in Arme- | 


nia 
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| Imaus approached a7 Wherever the: chorogra- en A SY : A 
phical polemic has turned his eye, this fairy people 5 
have appeared. Diſtance has been no difficulty; 
impoſſibility no impediment ; but the bleak de. 
farts of. Scythia **, and the ſands of Africa , = 
have alike been Song to us as the birth plage 
of that tribe, which in the days of Ptolemy juſtt 
darkened the neck of the peninſula of Jutland, + 1 1 
and three e iſlands in its ee a | 


hood. 

nia a hardy race of men, who partook: of all his expeditions, and 5 | 

whoſe name, from their valour, he changed into . from * 1 : 

faxum, a rock. Leibnitz Acceſſ. Hiſtor. 12. —_— 
27 Beyond the Jaxartes, according to Strabo, and oppoſite whe = 

Sogdiani, according to Eratoſthenes, and half encloſed by the moun- 

tains of Aſcatanea and Imaus, according to Ptolemy, were the Sacz, " 

whom Pliny diſtinguiſhes as the moſt celebrated people of Scythia. | Wy 

It was the opinion formerly of almoſt all the learned, that from theſe - 

the Saxons deſcended. Ciſner Praxf. Camden favours it. Strabo | „ 

exhihits the Sacæ, on the Caſpian, as robbers, who made incurfions 

far and near; who ſeized Bactriana, and the beſt part of Armenia, 

which they named Sacaſena, and had reached the Cappadoces and 


Pandit s 3 but they periſhed under the Perſian ford, 1. 11. Pc —. 


Weiſſ. Ant. Miſn. Sax. 231. „ — 
- 28 North of the Sacz, and near the:Syebian and Tapurian moun- „ : 4 | 
tains, Ptolemy has placed another people, the Saſones. Theſe 
have been ſelected as our anceſtors. Krantz Saxonia, 2. This 3 
opinion has been united with the former. Saſones, Sacæſons, Sac- A 
ſones, Saxones. Ciſner Præf. _ 
2 Verſtegan quotes Occa Scarlenſis for this derivation. Suffriduuns 
Petri has courageouſly undertaken the defence of Occa's veracity; _—_ 
Apol. pro Ant. Friſ. Hiſt. p. 180. I wonder no one has thought 
of the Saxoi, near the Pontus, according to Stephanus, or the 
Saxinæ, who were ſome troglodytes i in Ethiopia, n to Ny 
— Ortelius ei W in voc. 


a 
o 


A con- 


HIS TORY 0 F. T H E 
. A contemporary of our . own, whoſe general 
— merits no hiſtorian will deny, has taken a fligint . 
on this ſubject which is peculiarly eccentric. 
Fiis genius, diſdaining the chilling prude 
which would dictate heſitation amid ng 10 
impenetrable, has exerted the prerogative as well 
as ſpirit of a Virgil, and ſet both chronology and 
geography at defiance. He finds the Saxons in 
almoſt all parts of Europe, and in almoſt all 
ages; at one time marauding in Europe as Celto- 
Scythæ, intimidating the Romans as Ambrones 
from Liguria, afterwards peeping out to Lucan 
in the name of Axones, then ſettling in Gaul in 
wd tt:ee character of Sueffiones, and at laſt haunting 
i ; lh 5 the natives of the Britiſh iſles in the terrific ſhape 
wo of the Lochlynach; but in vain the Celtic Pro- 
tæi ſhifted their diſguiſes ; the hiſtorian of Man- 
_ Cheſter has pierced through all“. 

It may be uſeful to conſider all theſe eels; 
tions as chimerical, that we may not endeavour 
to multiply the number: they are revived to 
memory here to point out the deceitfulneſs of 
the coaſt, not to call down upon their authors 
a peeviſh cenſure. Viſions like theſe our ſur- 
heft criticiſm may pardon. To emblazon our 


230 Hift, Manch. i. p. 427. Mr. Whitaker muſt not be mentioned 

Without praiſe for his acute ingenuity and indefatigable induſtry 3 
IR but his rd is too ardent, and his judgment too precipitate. | 
5 N 


! 
: 


. 


A N the lf ab ck; is. 
not a deadly. ſin; and when moſt of theſe theo- 
ries were framed, the poſterity of the Saxons 
could not, as they may now, claim a celebrity, 
a. language, a commerce, and a power, wy 
bounded. by the limits of the world. _ 


therefore it has been very generally imagined, 
mination. of Foſi were the warriors who ac- 


name of Saxons. _ 
Before ſuch violent 88 are „ 
it ſeems neceſſary to aſk, if Ptolemy mentions 


any other people -in his geography of Germany, 


3 Cenringius thinks, that by ſome unexplained accident, time 
| has effaced from the text of Tacitus à paſſage about the Saxons. 
Schilter's Theſ. Ant. Teut. iii. p. 704. 

32 Cellarius Geog. Ant. i. p. 393, and Cluverius, iii. Germ. 
Ant. 87, and many others, aſſert this. Spener with diffidence de · 
fends it. Notit. Germ. Ant. 363. With a manly but rare impar- 
tiality he ſtates forcibly the objections to the opinion he adopts, 
371. Leibnitz places the Foſi on the Fufa, a river r which falls 
ml 8 9 7 TO near Zell. Ib. 2 


It has been much wondered that Tacitus, hy 
wrote a particular deſcription of Germany many 
years before Ptolemy, ſhould have omitted to 
name the Saxons. Every author has been un- 
willing to ſuppoſe that they came to the Elbe 
in the ſhort interval between theſe authors; and 


that the nation to whom Tacitus gave the deno- 


al | 


— 


quired afterwards ſo much Wege, en the | 


whom Tacitus has not noticed ? if he does, the 
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* 00K. olan of Tacitus is not in the preſent aal n- 
— gular; if he does not, the conjecture that the 


Foſi were the Saxons ene to us We au- 
 thority, - 4 
: «pow comparing the Clmbric Chetſonalis wa 
Tacitus with the delineation of the ſame place 
by Ptolemy, the queſtion above ſtated is decided. | 
Ptolemy does not mention the Saxones only as 
being there; on the contrary, he names ſepa- 
rately ſix other nations before he comes to the 
Gb Tacitus, after mentioning the Frifii, - 


Chauci, and Cheruſci, ſpeaks of the Fofi, and 
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| cloſes his account of this part of Germany with 
the ri. Tacitus has not merely neglected 
to name 2 Saxons, but alſo the Sigulones, the 
alingtis the Cobandi, the Chali, the Phundu- 

ii, and the Charudes . If either of theſe tribes | 
had riſen to eminence, the one ſo ſucceſsful would 


have been thought the Foſi. The Saxons won 


the prize of renown, and their celebrity, 3 
than their ſituation, made ſome gentlemen deſi- 


1 G thus ſtations theſe tribes. The Sigulones northvrard.. 
from the Saxons, as far as Tunderen and Appenrade ; Sabalingii, 7 
| above. theſe, to the Nipſa and Tobeſket, on which are Ripen and 
Kolding; ; Cobandi, thence to Holm and Horſens; Chali, beyond 
theſe to Henſburg and Hald; the Phundufii and Charudes on the 
welt and caſt, northward, to the Lymfort; 3 and the Cimbri in Wen- 
ſuſſel. Ant. Ger. iii. p. 94+ See alſo on this rs Fon · 


tanus, p. 649. 


rous 


r wb 
rous to find them in Tacitus. The name of Folj , ena. : 
cannot be ſtrictly applied to the een with — 
more juſtice than to the others f | 
But it cannot be inferred from the 8 Stones of , a 
Tacitus, that the Saxons were not above the Elbe 
in his days. In this part of his map of Germany, A 
he does not ſeem to have intended to give that 
minute detail of information which Ptolemy 
fortunately for our ſubject, has delivered. Ta- = 
citus directed his philoſophical eye on the Geer 
man ſtates, who differed in manners as well as in | 
name. He ſeldom preſents a mere nomencla- = 
tures he ſeems to enumerate thoſe the moſt care · 
fully, whoſe wars, cuſtoms, fame, viciſſitudes, and 
| power, bal diftingulthed chem free the zelt 
As the Saxons and their neighbours were not 
remarkable in either of theſe circumſtances, he 
knew them not, or he paſſed them over; but 
Ptolemy purſues the Plan of a plain and accu- 
rate chorographer; he is ſolicitous to mark poſi : 
tions, latitudes, diſtances, and names, leaving 
narrations of hiſtory and manners almoſt out of WW 
his conſideration. It was therefore a part of his 


44 gtrabo, Tacitus, at tos; exhibit a DEI progreſ= 
ſion of information on the German geography. Tacitus gives a 


more accurate detail than ts 283 Prolumy, PREG later, is 
Pu more minute, * | 


£% Fas 
CAE; 


HISTORY. OF THE 


plan FRY notice the. Saxons, as it was conſiſtent | 
in Tacitus to have. omitted the. 
The only inferences which can be ally 3 


from the ſilence of the ſon in law of Agticola 


and che preceding - geographers are, that the 


Saxons, were then an obſcure and inconſiderable 
people, and had neither moleſted the nations of 


greater notoriety, nor vagurred, the enmity Dy. 


the Roman government. | 
After the above 5 it wa 5 W 


| crous to open a new contention on the Saxon 
7 origin. The ſubject will be therefore diſmiſſed 


after a few remarks upon a ned: where our 


footing is ſecure. 


The languages which el in Hoh 4 


| ph be the ramifications, of three principal lan- 
guages, in which the ancient inhabitants of 
Europe unqueſtionably converſed. Theſe origi- 


nal inſtruments of human converſation, in the 


weſtern and northern regions of the world, have 
been denominated the Celtic 1 50 the e Gothic, and 
the; Sclavonic. _ i 


* 
1 if 


ns Dr. perty S 5 to Nlallere 8 "Noh, 5 xxiv. Dy 3 


tatement of the ramifications of the Gothic and Celtic. The 


whole preface endeavours to eſtabliſn a juſt and important ditinction 
between the two races of men who uſed theſe languages. That the 
Erſe and the ancient Britiſh are related languages has been lately 


- doubted. The queſtion is worthy of examination, and will be con- 
FT. Rs in * Appendix. & 


of 


ANGLO. SAXONS. 


morican, and the Manks e a viſible ſimilarity 
of ſtructure and of words, in the opinion of 
many, connects theſe together. They differ, as 

all dialects differ in countries ſeparated from 


each other, maintaining intercourſe with other 


nations, and invaded by various enemies with 
fluctuating fortune; but philologers have claſſed 
them under one and the ſame genus. 
Another collection of languages, whoſe affinity 
is apparent and undiſputed, has been arranged 


under the term Gothic 7. It conſiſts. of the an- 


cient Saxon, and its children or couſins, the 


Engliſh, the Lowland Scotch, the Frific, and 
the Belgic : it contains alſo the Franco-Theotiſc 


and its deſcendants, the German, the Suabian, 


and the Swiſs : 1 it alſo comprizes the Icelandic, 


the Norſe, the Daniſh, the Swediſh, and the 


36 It is to be ee that no Hickes has 5 a Theſaurus 


of the Celtic languages, and faithful collections of their genuine relics, 


Why do the deſcendants of the Celtz ſuffer us to be abuſed with 
ſuppoſitious Oſſians? The rude fragment publiſhed with religious 


fidelity is what the hiſtorian "OG not the 3 fabrication . 


ee | 


37 Hickes's Ling, vet. 0 Theſaur. furniſhes us with inva- 
luable knowledge on the Gothic languages. It contains inſtitutions 


of the Anglo-Saxon, Maſo- Gothic, Franco+Theotiſc, and Iſlandic, | 
enriched with a dedication, prefaces, and an Epiftolary diſſertation, 


for which we cannot be too grateful. = | 
C23 - Orkneyan, 


of 1 2 Celtic the branches were the Ancient en naw . 
Britin, the Erſe, the Iriſh, the Corniſh; the Ar- —— 5 


19 
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HISTORY OF THE 


Geha Undoubted monuments of the-an- i 
cient Britiſh, the Saxon, and the F ranco-Thed- _ 


tiſc, in the tate which they preſerved before the 
ninth century, ſtill remain for our examination *. 
Many compoſitions of the old Tcelandic, of the 


eleventh and preceding centuries o, are alſo in 


being, from which every ſtudent of language 
can ſatisfy himſelf that the Celtic and the Go- 
thic oupht in none of their branches to be con- ; 
founded with each other ©. 5 

The Sclavonic is a n of languages which 5 


every one would ſeparate from the preceding. 


The preſent Ruſſian has been thought to be the 


moſt faithful fpecimen of the original Sclavonic &. 
The 1 the e the Dalmatians, the 


6 . 


lien, Myrrdhin, Aneurin, and Meigant. Theſe authors have pre- 


ferved to us venerable monuments of the principal branch of the 
Celtic. For the Saxon remains, ſee the writings mentioned in 
Hickes's Theſaur. and Wotton's Conſpeftus annexed. Schilter's 
Theſaurus contains the Franco - Theotiſe tranſlation of the goſpels by 


Otto, ſome other remains of this language, and a curious gloſſury. 
30 Many of theſe have been publiſhed by the northern lind, 


with Latin tranſlations, and oontain much intereſting hiſtory. 


e Mr. Pinkerton has wich great learning ſetthed the diin&ion 


between the Celts and the Goths, in his elaborate diſſertation on 
the origin of the Scythians, &c. In him and Mr. Whitaker we 


8 


poſſeſs two of that claſs of men now too rare, to whom antient 


learning is precious. The pbyſical ſciences have a right to nu- 

merous votaries, but not to monopolize the attention of mankind, 
4: Encyclopedia . art. Philology, p- 565. 5 
2 „ Croatians, 


ANG o. SAXONS. 


Croatians, the Bulgarians, Carinthians, Mantis C 
ans, and ſome other tribes adjacent, formerly x 
ufed its various dialects“. It prevailed in thoſe 
parts of Europe where the antients placed the 


Sarmate®. The numerous tribes who ſpoke 
the Sclavonic preſerved. their ancient name of 
Venedi long after their invaſion of Germany, in in 


the fifth or ſixth century, though they were alſo | 


called Slavi. Their ſucceſſes enabled them to 


reach the Saxons and the F rancs, but their Con- 


queſts were terminated by the oppoſition of 
Charlemagne, and their inceſſant civil feuds. 


The incontrovertible fact of the exiſtence in 


ancient Europe of at leaſt three genera of lan- 
guages, ſtrongly diſtinguiſhed from each other, 


conducts us ſafely to the concluſion, that the 


collections of nations who ſpoke them muſt have 
alſo differed in the chronology of their origin. 


As the Celtic tribes were found in the moſt | 


42 The extent of the nationes Pr —_ of their 63 
is ſtated by Helmoldus, Chron. Slav. p. 3; by Krantz in his Wan- 
dalia, p. 23 by Chrytæus, Wandalia, p. 3; by Munſter, 1 Schard. 


Hiſt. Germ. 486; and by Faber, Rer. Muſc. 132. On the Slavi 


ſee Spener's Notitia, ii. p. 384. Sunt a Germanis plane diverfi 
generis. Pontanus, Chor. Dan. 710. 


43 Dubrayii Hiſt, Bohem. 44. Helmoldus, p. oa ks that the 


Hungarians nec habitu nec lingua diſcrepant.- But Krantz dif- 


putes his authority, and aſfirma, that all acknowledge the- Hun- 
_ garian and Sclavonic to be diſſimilar languages. Wandalia, 36. 
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| weſtern extremities of Europe, it is \reaforable to 
infer that they viſited it earlier than the others: 
ſo the Sclavonic peoples, reſiding about its 
eaſtern boundaries, may be fairly conſidered as 
the lateſt ſettlers. The Gothic ſtates, from their 
poſition, claim juſtly an intermediate date. As 
they advanced weſtwards, the Celtæ retired before 
them. In the days of Cæſar, one of the Gothic a 
tribes had even penetrated into Britain and Gaul, 
if not into Ireland. As the ramifications of the 
Goths ſpread toward the Germanic Ocean, the 
Sclavonic hordes flowed after them from Afia. 
The Saxon was one of the Gothic ſtates, and it 
was as far weſt as the Elbe in the days of Ptolemy. 
The Saxons were therefore, in all likelihood, as 
ancient viſitors of Europe as the Belge, the Ger- 
mans, or any other Gothic tribe. Their ſituation 
ſeems to indicate that they moved among the 
foremoſt columns of the vaſt Gothic emigration; 
but the particular date of their arrival on the 
Elbe, or their particular derivation, it is im- 
poſſible to prove, and e unprofitable to to 
diſcuſs, _ | 
The etymology of the name Saxones has been 
' ning as pertinaciouſly as their origin. As 
long as literature is prized by. mankind, even 


tries will be N diſcuſſed, becauſe all 
„„ intellectual 
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batants. pre . 
T hree leaders, 5 RE name of 8 hive 8 
ſuppoſed to have bequeathed the appellation to 


their followers: The claſſic hiſtorians having 
painted this nation with the features of terror, 


the word Saxum, a rock, as an expreſſion of 
unrelenting ferocity, has been thought to have 
produced the name. Sacæſons, the ſons of the 


Sacæ; Saſſen, a ſettled people ; S-ueſſ-on or | 
S-ax-on, Celtic # for the waters or the river; 


and Saex or Sachs, the weapon they fought 


with, have each found its advocate. Other 


fancies have been indulged “. It can be neither 


prudent nor uſeful to agitate a ſubject which 
admits of ſo much doubt: there is no direct 
evidence extant upon it: the chance of greater 


probability is the only light by which we can 
purſue the true etymology ; ; but the ſcale of 


probabilities is no permanent criterion. Our 
eſtimation of the rank 22 ſhould reſpectively 


44 This 9 0 is a relies into 0 Celtie for the OUT Es ; 


of a Gothic word. For the others, ſee Cambden's Introduction. 


Spener's Notit. Ger. 365. e s Reſtitution. Schilter's The- 


ſaur. p. 695. 


45 As „from Sak, a pirate. Weiſ jus in strurius Bibl. Hiſt. | 


| p. 1094. gee another i in M. Caſaub. de Ling. Ang. 397. 
s 1 hold, 


2898 
intellectual. conteſts . luſtre to tie com- a Por 


7 


HISTORY OF THE 
B 90 K hold, varies too much with the faſhions of the 
— day, and therefore the gradations of probability 
are oftentimes both illuſive and contradictory. 
The etymology from the weapons is the moſt 
ſpecious, and has the moſt numerous ſup · 
porters. . 
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CHAP. gs 


Deſcription of the Contr 2 h the Sar, 


„HE Ga ſtate of this: diftiiguiſhed lengths 


exhibited nothing from which human ſaga- 
city would have predicted greatneſs, A territory, 
on the neck of the Cimbric Cherſoneſus, and 
three ſmall iflands, contained thoſe who were 


_ deſtined to be the anceſtors of nations, which 


almoſt divide the empire of the world. The 


circle of Weſtphalia, the electorate of Saxony, 


the Britiſh iſlands, the united ſtates of North 


America, and the Britiſh colonies in the two 
Indies, have been peopled by the prolific ramifi- 


_ cations of this ſmall population. With ſuch dif- 


dain of human calculations do the agents of the 


great providence operate, that empires, whoſe 


ſwollen ambition menace a continent with ſlavery, 


bh 
: hes 
"8 
- * D 
8 5 
- 
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CHAP. 
11. 


are ſhattered into ruin in a ſingle generation, 
while ſpots ſcarce viſible, or contemptuouſij 


overlooked, riſe gradually to an alpine grandeur, 


and inherit the veneration of mankind. 


The three lands, which the San e Pto- : 


lemy inhabited, were thats: Aich we nowd 
| nominate 


3 : 300 K nominate North Strandt, Buſen, and Hell- WA 


= North 
1 . } Strandt 0 ; 
I ; | 5 


4. 


- overflowed ; 6;408 perſons, 1 


HISTORY OF THE" 


land . 

North Strandt, formerly torn from South Jut- 
land by the violence of the waves, is ſituated 
oppoſite to Heſum, and above Eiderſtede; from 
both which it is ſeparated by intervals of ſea. 
The Hever, a bay which flows below it, and 
waſhes the northern ſhore of the Eiderſtede, 
is favourable to commercial navigations. This 
iſland was formerly about 20 miles long, and 
in moſt parts 7 miles broad. It once con- 
tained 22 pariſhes, and was noted for its agri- 
cultural produce, as well as its fiſh “. The 


raging of the ſea. has materially damaged this 


iſland ſince the time of the Saxons. Four le: 
mitous inundations are recorded to have hap-. 


pened in 1300, 1483, 1532, and 1615; but the 


moſt terrible of all began in the night of the. 

11th October 1634; the iſland was intirely 

332 houſes, and: - 
D 


4 es, Ger. iii. p. 97. Pontanus berg 727. . 
Bos Hiſtoire Critique, i. p. 148. The geographer of Ravenna 
places Euſtrachia among the Saxon iſles, 1. 5. c. 30. This may mean 


the neighbouring peninſula, Eyderſtadt, which was almoſt an iſland. 


27 Chrytæus, 65. Pontanus adds to his account the _ of 
Ty ab Elvervelt upon it : 1 


, Ne bona ſecure deſint mihi commoda wha 
1 Me pecorum ditat cura, boumque 1 88 p. 741. 


Its orthography i is varioully given. 


ANGLO-SAXONS. 

” $9,000. bead of cattle; were waſhed away into 
the ſea . Such dreadful devaſtations have 
almoſt annihilated the place. There is now re- 


maining of Nord- ſtrand only the fmall pariſh _ 


of Pelworm, which br ae its ſafety ow the 


height of its ſituation. 
Buſen lies north of the 3 of the Flbe, 


and to the weſtward of Ditmarſia ; it [looks to- 


wards Meldorp; its breadth is above two miles, 


and its length near three; it is ſituated cloſe 
upon the main land, of which it is ſuſpected to 
have once formed a part. Being one even plain, 


the ſtormy ocean which environs makes it a 


perilous habitation; it has therefore been ſur- 
rounded by a ſtrong dyke, to propel the aſſault- 


ing waves, and to give to its natives the fleep of 
ſecurity. Its vicinity to the continent inveſts 
it with a charm ſuperior to the attractions f 
the other iſlands and iſlets, which ſwarm round _ 


Jutland. It contains three or four pariſhes, and 


about as many villages. It boaſts no pre- emi- 


nence of ſoil, but it commonly yields its pro- 
duce with moderate fertility. The verſes tran- 


ſcribed by Pontanus : announce its inhabitants 


4% The deſtruction extended to > other parts of Jutland. In the 
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Eyderſtede, 654 houſes, 2, 107 perſons, and 0 cattle and 


Bate were ſwept off. Buſching's e 
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HISTORY OF THE 


100 K to have been employed i in agriculture, paſturage, 


and fiſhing. The fame author with feeling 


energy atteſts the abundance of the latter ſup- 


An incredible multitude bleſſes the 


4? : 


„ people of the iflands with a variety which is 
* converted into tons of gold,” He takes Tae 13 
trouble to enumerate the ſpecies #. ” 

But the moft celebrated, and the moſt "WM 


Gale of the Saxon iſlands was Heilig-iſtand, 


The words literally mean the facred iſland, but 
the date and reaſon of this epithet are now loſt 59, 
In the eleyenth century it had two other names ; 


| Farria, and Fofſetis-land, which have been writ- 
ten with various orthography. 


In the German Ocean, not 40 nules diſtant 


= W 


49 8 Chorog, 737, 738, and y41. He derives its name 
from Buyſen, or Buſch, a wood. His vernacular names of the 
fiſhes, with their Latin names of that day, are in p. 741. F 

59 Some derive the name from Hilgo, a biſhop: of the place; 


others, and in the opinion of Pontanus, verior, from ſome holy 


virgins who inhabited it, Their ſacred ſteps the véſpectful graſs 
never covered, as all the natives will attelt and ſhow. Pontanus 
Chorog. 739. The name Foſſetiſland aroſe from us idol Foſete. 
Altfridus, in Spenet s Notitia, 372. 


This deſcription is collected from 1 Bremen, p. 64. 
Pontanus Chorog. 738—740. 1 Buſching's Geography, 166-168, 


and from the communications of ſome gentlemen, who have fre. 


quented the zoaſt. Nieuwerk, at the very mouth of the Elbe, is a 


mere ſand, with a beacon. upon it. In 1714, the ifland was an- 


| nexed to the crown of Denmark: it had been formerly mm 
dy the dukes of Holſtein Gottorf, Buſching, | 


- Hom ; 


5 „ 
» 
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from Eiderſtadt, and rather farther from the © TY „ 


29 


mouth of the Elbe, ſtands this venerated place. — 


If a line from the Elbe to the peninſula of the 
Eider were ſuppoſed to form the baſe of an equi- 


lateral triangle, Heiligland would be nearly at the 


vertex. In the middle of the ſea an abrupt pro- 


jection of lofty rocks riſes awfully from the boſom 
of the waves, and, ſtrong. with the inaſſailable 


fortifications of nature, it preſents one entrance 
only to the friendly navigator. Viewed diſ- 
tinctly, two divifions of the ſtony maſs are re- 
marked ; ones tie bighland ſürhamed Kliff eo 


loured by its red ſtrata of earth, which is every 


year diſcloſing more and more of its ſolid. baſe 
to the invading waters, ſeemed once like a mighty 
wall erected to coerce the ocean.” It aſcends to- 


ells. 

AN FR covering of nch 9 eval; fot 
two feet and an half to four in depth, produces 
ſome ſpecies of corn, which once excelled the 
harveſts of the Eiderſtadt, and a few vegetables, 


but not ſufficient for the demands of its ſmall 
population; no trees provide their gratefut 
ſhade and agreeable proſpect ; their abſence is 
compenſated by the happy want of all noxious 
reptiles. The domeſticated animals of our food 
1 | and 


wards the ky with an enen of wor German 
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and labour equalled. the beſt produce of Friefs | 
land ; they are now reduced to about 60 cattle, 
and as many ſheep : : the ſudden ſteeps occaſion 
their wanderings to be reſtricted. This ſpot 
was formerly famous for the capture of nine 
it is ſtill abundant in fiſn. or 
The other part, the — $20 or . is 
anch with a ſmall part of rocky ground, on 
which ſtands a fourth of the dwellings of the in- 
habitants, with the apparatus of their fiſhery. 
One hundred and eighty ſteps. compoſe the de- 
ſcent from the Klif. The red portion detains the 
waters of the ſky when tliey fall. The Duhnen 
was formerly full of the ſweeteſt fountains, but 
at preſent the water of its two ſprings ſerve only 
the cattle and common uſes. It affords no paſ- 

turage, but it admits. the vegetation of hemp, 
and ſhelters the harmleſs colonies of the rabbit. 
A mole ſecures it from the ſea, and a channel 
deep enough for moderate veſſels, and about 
three quarters of a mile broad, has, ſince 1728, 
ſeparated the Duhnen ſrom the Klif. _ | 
In the autumnal ſeaſon, it is vifited by innu- 
| wants ſucceſſions of winged emigrants: , who 


| 52 | The aſſicer, whoſe aceount Pontanus has preſerved, particu- 
larizes the ſea- birds, cranes, ſwans, ducks, larks, and thruſhes, 
among thoſe which perform this autumnal journey, p. 739. 


hope 


AN 10 SAXONS. 


| hope to find on a rock. ſo ſccluſe a ſafe aſylum © 
and more congenial atmoſphere; but its promiſes 


are deceitful, for | man oceupies it, and the pleaſure 28 Fs 


of the monarch of creation demands a laviſh ſa- 
crifice of animal life; yet moraliſts admit, that 
the quantity of general happineſs is in all proba- 
bility augmented. in that ſyſtem, which com- 
mands one being to become the food of another. 
To cenſure the eſtabliſned order of nature is to 
put our wiſdom in abſurd een with om 
milie benevolence. => | | 
Its inhabitants imbibe health ary vigour 57 5 

ah ſalubrious ſæy. They are indefatigable in their 
occupations, which are generally thoſe of the 
fiſherman and the pilot. Perpetually at ſea, like 
their Saxon anceſtors, they diſregard the terrors 
of the ocean, and delight to diſplay their intre- 
pidity when the agitated waters intimidate others. 
Frugal in their domeſtic azxconomy, the harveſt 
ol their nets, and the friendly corn of the poor 
huſbandman of the north, compoſe the food 
Which contents them. Their agriculture is too 
ſimple to boaſt of thoſe inſtruments, which di- 

miniſh the labour without, perhaps, impairing 
the ſupply. The horſe is wanting. They have 
not even the univerſal plough ; the nature of the 
country may proſcribe it. The fair ſex are the 
i Fe farmers 
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farmers of the iſland ; they condeſcend, or n ] 
mit, to dig the land, ſow, harrow, and reap, and 
even patiently threſh, and with handmills grind 


what their induſtry has obtained: but it e 
not to be brutality of diſpoſition, but the i 


perious neceſſities of ſituation, which Agr y 
ſack revolting toil upon the weaker ſex. The 
men, in equal but in varied difficulties, employ 5 


their activity, and add the . en 


the gifts of their Ceres 5. 


A numerous population is not e with 
a life of ſuch hazard and labour. The families 


who inhabit the roeks are few the aggreſſions of 
the waves concur te prevent a multiplication. 
In ancient times, the extent of ſoil capable of 


cultivation was much larger than the ſmall por- 


tion which at pteſent is vifible. Though ſacred 
in the eſtimation of man, the elements have not 
1 it. In the Terr 8 8 A ee pert 


535 The iland contained many curious 1 Gwe 8 


tions of filberts and waxen tapers, and an ore of gold, which was 


ent to the dukes of Holſtein, and in che proceſſes of ſmelting yielded 
| Jo much ſulphur as to diſcharge the expence of obtaining the pure 


gold. Pontanus, 739. This is ſingular, as gold is feldom found 


united with ſulphur, though auriferous pyrites have been met with 


zn Peru, Siberia, Sweden, and Hungary. 2 Schmeiſſer, Mineralogy, 
23. 2 Chaptal. Chem. 441. Among the ſubſtances indurated by 


the afflux of calcareous matter, we read of human hands. Pont. 
| | . ; from 
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ANGLE b. :SAXO Nb. _—_ 
From the north- weſt occaſioned the Steile por- c 10 AP. 5 f 
tion to be ſwallow ed up by the waves. In 1300 — 
and 1500 it ſuffered materially from the fartie 
cauſe 3 ; but the inundation of | 1649 was ſo de 
ſtructive, that but a {mall part of the iſland ſur- 17 
vived it. If another attack ſhould waſh away . | 
the ſandy downs, ſcarce mrs: of the 2 5 
population could ſubſiſt. dg 
Surrounded by nations higbly civilized, this Lo 
"iſland exiſts for the benefit of all who navigate _ 
the Elbe. This commercial river, from its dan- 1 
perous coaſt, could not be entered without it. 
A ſea- mark by day, a light- houſe by night, it 
points out the path of ſafety to the anxious 
mariner, and abounds with ſkilful Pilots, Wo 
poſſeſs the local knowledge which he needs. 
They conduct veſſels to the Elbe, the Weſeeerr 
the Eider, or the Heyer. But though nowſo 
uſeful to the navigator, it was in diſtant times 1 
bis moſt fatal terror. Its capacious port, which k 
opens to the ſouth, will contain above an hund red 
veſſels of burthen within its ſheltering arms, and 
defends them from the north and weſt. So ſafe 4 
an harbour, a fituation ſo contiguous to many \ 
marts of wealth and induſtry, invited the adven- __ 
turers of promiſcuous piracy. From the age of 
the Saxons almoſt to our own it was thronged 
5 DD - with | 


n 
og: a 


| HISTORY OF. THE 
der with maritime depredators - 16. The writers of 
every period. annex this diſmal feature to its de- 
= :- ſcription; ard though we. muſt, condemn mn with 
1 delicacy the national employment of our. fore- 

| fathers, we may rejoice | that the energies - of their 

poſterity have been directed to colonize, no not to 
ravage; to explore With inſatiable ardour the 

boundleſs fields of ſcience and commer ercial i in- 
=_— duſtry, not to watch like the ſanguinary tyger 
0 : 1 "I for its unſuſpeRting victim, and proſper by human 
= : miſery. = 
It is a ſubject of geographical congull 1 
it be tke Actania of Pliny and the and 1 the 


= Caſtum Nemus of Tacitus 5 . 
5 = tes | The terr itory which the original 3 Bc 
WW taritory, cupied on the continent, was ſituated on the 

ö I = weſtern. ſide of the Cimbric peninſula, Paine 


„ 96 Att has been often the ſeat of a royal denen n 
king of F rica, had his laſt ſpverei znty upon it. The Sea- -kengs 
alſo frequented 1 it. But this-iſland has been often confounded with 
Helgoland, a populous diſtri of Norway. Pontan. 739. This Hel- 

\ goland i 18 mentioned i in Ohther” s voyage, Altred's Oroſius, 24; and 
in Sir Fab W 8 VOY ages Hackluyt, p. 268. The kings 


af this orovieee. Pont. | 
: 55 See Pontanus, 665, 737. —Clover ius s gives Heilglapd as = = 
'_ ''tania, and Rügen from its wood and lake, as the ifland deſignated 
by Tacitus, Ant. Germ. 107, 9. —Heiligland has no woods. Pon- 
| tanus, while he hints the  pretenſions of Zealand, ſeems to prefer 
Heiligland, becauſe it is near the a andi is a k randalen of caſtum 0 


E nemus. 
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AN GLO- SAX "ONS, 8 335 
the Elbe and the Eyder. This latter river is tlie SH. . —— 
boundary of Denmark, and has always been um- 
derſtood to denote the termination of the Ger- 
man ſtates . It riſes from a diſtrict which was 
anciently a vaſt foreſt ; and from Borſholm, paſ- 35 
ſing Renſberg and Kiel, it continues its courſe 
into the Britiſh ocean below Eiderſtadt. 4 
Tbe region between the Eyder and the Elbe — 
was denominated Nordalbingia, and its inha- 
bitants Nordalbingi, in the earlieſt records we 
poſſeſs of theſe parts. North of the Eyder © 
extended Sleſwick, in South Jutland, and beyond 
that the diſtrict of North Jutland was continued 
into Wendila, and ended in' Skawen, from which 
in a clear nee the rocks of Scandinavia 1 
Three diftriaes, 3 in ancient tunes divided this Fs Lo 
country of Nordalbingia or Eald Saexen *. Theſe br 
unequal portions which have preſerved their no- 
minal diſtinctions to recent times, are Ditmarſia, = 
Stormaria, and Holſatia. - The Progreſs of the 


* 8226 Ota; rb, p. 2. Sraningns, in Steph. Comm. | 
in Sax. p. 16. 

* Ad. Brem. p. 63. —rbe Peels cel, Hammbi 146, 147: 
--Helmoldus Chroy. Slav. 4o.—Some name the people Tranſalbini, _ | 
* $9 Alfred in his Oroſius, p. 20, 273 and bis kinſman 2 

Ethelwerd, $33, entitle this region. The three diviſions exiſt 


in Ad. Brem. 224, —Helmoldus Shay, 40. Subſequent N | 
men it. | ; 


Da 5 Slavi 


Ditmarſia. . 
| Sleſwick by the Eyder, and from Stormaria on 


HISTORY OF THE 


7 Slavi occaſioned a fourth divifion i in the province Fas 


of Wagria. | Es 
Ditmarſia 5 is a on the north from. 


the ſouth by the Stoer. It fronts the iſles of 
Heiligland and Buſen, and extends in length 


| thirty-ſeven miles, and in breadth twenty-three. 
Its general aſpect is a ſoil low and marſhy, and 


ſtrong mounds are neceſſary to keep the ocean to 
its natural limits. The land on the coaſt is fa- 
vourable to corn. and cattle, but the interior'is 
compoſed of ſterile ſands or marſhes, not ſub- | 
jected by human Kill to the genius of cultiva- 
tion. Its inhabitants, like thoſe of all unfruitful 
regions, have been tenacious of the right of en- 
joying their poverty in independance, and the 
nature of the country favoured their military 


exertions. Their habits of warfare and- ſcanty 


livelihood produced a harſhneſs of — 
which often amounted to e | 


39 8 in 8. Anfchurios, whis lived in $40, and in 
whoſe work the name is firſt met with. 1 Langb. Script. 347. 


Thiatmareſca, in a diploma of r059, ib. and Thiatmarſgoi, in Ad. 


Brem. 22.—Teutomartia, Chryteus Proem.—Alfo Dythmerſi, Dyt- 
merſchi.— Suhm has inveſtigated: the etymology in his en, 
Oprin. 263.—Langb. -- 5 

5 Pontanus, ch. $67: —Cilicius Belli D Dithmarſ: „ 


to Krantz. — Their banner was an armed ſoldier on a white horſe. 


Below 


ANGLO .SAXONS. 


Below Dithmarſia, a reaching to the Elbe, 
was Stormaria *. The Stoer, which named the, © 
province, coins it on the north. The Suala, 
Trave, and Billa, determined the rel of its ex- | 

tent. It is almoſt one flimy marſh, and it needs 
the perpetual defences of art againſt that element, 
whoſe moderate preſence fertilizes, but whoſe ex- _— 
ceſs ĩs deſtruction. The wet and low ſituation _ " 
of Stormaria and Dithmarſia exactly correſpond — 
with the Roman account of the Saxons living in 3 A 
inacceſſible marſhes “. : The Stoer i 18 friendly to | = 
navigation and HERE Stormaria is ſomewhat oo 
en Tate and its fides may be: eſtimated at 

34 mies 

Divided Gow Slefwiek by the Leyeſou on the Holſatia., 

aortle bounded by Wagria on the eaſt, and by | 

the Trave on ths, ſouth, Hollatia r Aretches its 


Staxmaria:” — 


61 Ad. Brem. p. 42, derives the name four Storm, a meta- ff 
phor expreſſive of the ſeditions of the inhabitants; but Stoer, the _, x 
river, and Mark, the reſidents in marſhes, ſeem to app a Juſter ; ; - 


etymology. Chryteus Sax. 66.—Pont. 664. 
- 92 Saxones, n in oceani littoribus et Plodibas' inviis fitam. 
Oroſius, 7. 22. * 

63 Pontanus, 666.— Ad. Brin r. diſtinguiſhes the Sturmarii 
with. the epithet, nobiliores. Their banner was a white ſwan with 
a golden. collar. Hammaburg (Hamburg) was their metropolis, 
which before the eleventh century had been viris et armis potens's ; 
but in Adam's time, was in ſolitudinem redacta. Ib. 

6+ Holſatia was 42 miles from Wilſter to Kiel, and about 33 
from Hanrahuw to New Munſter. Pontan. 66 5. 


„„ numerous 


HISTORY OF THE 

numerous woods to Ditmarſia. The local ap- 
— pellation of the region thus confined bas been, 
= by a fort of geographical catachreſis, applied to 

denominate all that country which is contained 
within the Eyder, the Elbe, and the Trave. 

In the age approaching the period of the con- 
tinental reſidence of our anceſtors, the Holtzati 
were nominally as well as territorially diſtin- 
guiſhed from the other ſtates which we have 
confidered ©. Their country received fem k the 
Pony of nature one peculiar characteriſtic. | 

As the weftern and ſouthern coaſts of Eald 7 
Saexen were repetitions of quagmires, the loftier 
Holſatia continually impeded and amuſed the 
traveller by ſucceſſions of crowded foreſts in vi- 
gorous vegetation, relieved by numerous intervals 
of plains, on which the plough could exert its 
productive powers, and from which a vulgar agri- 
culture ought obtain a eumpetent baryelt, 


6 Their 8 has bien vocally dated; 1ſt. Kom 1 
woods they inhabited; Holt, a wood; ſaten, to be ſeated. Ad. 
Brem. and ATT: From their country having been called 
Olt Saxen, Old Saxony. Shering, De Gent. Angl. 28. It certainly 
was ſo named by Ravenna, Geog. I. 5. ſ. 31. Bede, I. x. c. 15. and 
J. 5. c. 11. Chron. Sax. p. 13. Gregory, Ep. Bib. Mag. v. 26. 

p- 101. Boniface, ib. p. 55. both lived in the 7th century. Nen- 
nius, 3 Gale Script. Angl. 115.—3. See another derivation in 
Verſtegan, 91. Eginhard, in the ninth century, names it 5 

: 8 0 The derivation of Adam of Bremen has prevailed. 
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grew up with the Holſatian in common with his — 


neighbours ; he has heen proverbed for his fi- 
delity; his generoſity has been alſo extolled; 


1 


Strength and courage were qualities which © 1 pF 


but an ancient writer diminiſhes the value of 


this rare virtue, by the companions Which he 
aſſociates to it. They are emulous in hoſpi- 
os tality, becauſe to plunder and to laviſh f is the 
«glory of an Holfatian; not to be verſed in 


tlie ſcience of deptedation is, in his opinion, 


e, be ſtupid and Baſe 6. e Bare „ 


Of Wagria it nee only be Aeli | that i it 
extended from the Tra rave to the Baltic, and was 
occupied by a branch of the Slavi, who wer 
eee driven out it by the Szxons. 
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4 Helmoldvs; es Slay, 40. He aätl⸗ chavicke: three people 


of Nordalbingia differed little Shes 1 in dreſs or e . 


ne he) jura Saxonutn. 
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'B oK Aok A ; century elapſed after Protemy, bh | 
the Saxons were mentioned again by any 
author who has ſurvived, to. us. Eutropius is 
the ſecond writer who noticed them. In ac» 1 
counting for the rebellion of Carauſius, and by  [} ; 
aſſumption of the purple, he ſtates the Saxons —_ 
to have united with the F rancs, and to have 
become formidable for their piratical enterprizes, 
Before the few hiſtorical fragments concerning 
our anceſtors, which exiſt in the claſſical authors, 
are collected, it may be proper to conſider three 
circumſtances which had occurred in the inter- 
val, and to each of which ſome part of the 
Saxon proſperity may be reaſonably aſcribed. 
Theſe were, the repulſe of the Romans from the 
Elbe to the Rhine; the riſe of the Francs; and 
the application of the Saxons to maritime ex- 
= peditions. 
„ * lt was in the reign "of Sali, that this 4 
WW to theElbe. A paſſion of ambition POUMES Druſus, 
| | his 
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ANGLO- SAXO NS. 1 
his ſon: in- law, to complete the deſign of. Cæſar, G 1 — 
and attempt the conqueſt of Germany. The —— 3 
blood of the natives of the Rhine and Ems was = 
poured out in profuſion by the unappalled Ro- 
mans; miſery; and death ſtalked: forwards to the 
Elbe; hut before the Roman eagle could be 
carried over the river, the eonqueror received, . 
from natural cauſes, the fate which he was merci 1 
lefsly dealing to others. Tiberius ſucceeded tothe 
ſtation, though not to the abilities of Druſus 
and at length paſſing the Weſer, waved the im - . J 
perial ſtandards, over the Elbe. His fleet tri - 1 
umphantly ſailed up the river; he contemplated 
the collected warriors who lined its northern | 

bank, but hazarded no attack 7. „ : 
| The ſucceſſes of Maraboduus farmounk Ti- 1— 
berius to the Danube, and whilſt he was there _— 
conflicting with the Marcomanni and-their allies, „ 72 
the avarice of Quintilius Varus provoked the : 

Germans of the Rhine to rebel. Arminius ſtood 
forward as the champion of Germany, and the 
Roman general and his army were deſtroyed.” i 
'This misfortune ftruck Rome with conſterna- —_ 
tion, and the horrors of a Cimbric invaſion 1 
were e anticipated; en Arminius was contented 


Dion Caſſius, p. 622—628, and the authors | in Maſcor” 7 learn | 
| 5 hiſtory of the Germans, i. p. 78—35, 


_ is 


HISTORY OF THE 


| BOOK. to have merited the title of the deliverer of TW 
— country“. He projected no mad ſchemes of 
_ offenſive conqueſt or of vengeful devaſtation. 
py He reſtored to his countrymen the poſſeffion 
of their native ſoil up to the Rhine; and when 
Tiberius haftened to relieve the capitol from its 
diſmay, the imperial general could gaitt no deci- 
five laurels from the cautious patriot ®; 
It was reſerved for Germanicus to renew the 
victories of his father, and to endanger the inde- 
pendance of the continent. After ſuppreſſing x 
8 9 of four wer be ruined . 


> } 


. 


— N gives him this title, Ann. k 2. C. e ale him | 
the leader of the Saxons. x Schard. H. G. 501. but he was, of 

the Cheruſci. Spen. Not. 297. His character i in Paterculus is in- 
tereſting 5. 995 Juvenis genere nobilis, manu fortis, ſenſu- celer, ultra 
promtus ingenio, ardorem animi vultu oculiſque preferens. He had 
ſerved in the Roman armies, and obtained the equeſtrian dignity. 

The pen of Tacitus has completed his fame. For the diſaſter of 
Varus, ſee Dion Caſſ. 667. Paterc. ii. c. 11. and Tac. Ann. |. 1. 
69 There is a hiſtory of Arminius by Kenler, 1 Schard. p. 50 
18. In the dialogue on his military merit by Hutt, ib. 426, 
the German prince ſays to Hannibal, . Nam eorum qui res precla- 
ras geſſerunt, nemo majoribus difficultatibus eniſus, aut gravioribus 
eitea impedimentis eluctatus eſt In ſumma rerum aut hominum 

inopia, miſera egeſtate, deſertus ab omnibus, impeditus undique, 
tamen ad recuperandam libertatem, viam mihi communivi; citraque 
omnem extra open, omne adjumentum, hoc ſolo præditus et ſufful- 
tus avimo, a meipſo rerum initia petivi et bellum extrem periculo- 

ſium, non antea ceeptum ſed ab omnibus deſperatum proſequutus 
7 8 He details his exertions, and contraſts wen with the exploits 

of Scipio and Alexander, 
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AU 6 SAX ON SL | 
Marſi beyond the Rhine by a night attack, and 


humanly arrogated by war; for he deſolated the 


. exerted one of the moſt direful prerogatives in- 


country to an extent of fifty miles. It is to be 0 


regretted that youthful genius ſhould employ its 
energies in augmenting the calamities of man- 

kind; but the conqueſt of the world was the de- 
lirious project of Rome, and the myriads of vie- 
tims which it yearly ſacrificed raifed not one 


feeling of ſympathy among the citizens of the 


Tibur; a ſurname from # new country ſubdued, 
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outbalanced alf the tears of humanity, and the 8 


clamours of violated right. The juſtice of af- 
faulting the world, in order to gain fame' and 
plunder, was never queſtioned, but the trade of 
ambition was vehemently purſued through the 
fearful road of war, though Greec e had taught 


the Romans to philoſophiſe on morality, and 
orators, to deſtroy an obnoxions governor, could 


ſometimes declaim as if _ had felt tliemſchres 
the advocates of mankind. 


After furpriſing the Catti, and experiencing 
ſome perils, Germanicus failed up the Ems, and 
marched his army to the Weſer. 


men; 5 


70 Mr. Tercier believes that the famous Irmenſdl _ _ mo- 
Wament elevé en honneur CIOS whoſe heroic actions the 


= | | Germans | 
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HISTORY OP THE 


'B men; but the ſuperior. knowledge of his com- 
a>, petitor, and the diſcipline of the invading troops, 


advanced rapidly to- annihilate the rude liberty 


of Germany. Its braveſt tribes fell fruitleſsly in 


its defence; the ſurvivors trembled for the awful 
iſſue, when the jealous policy of Tiberius, who 
had ſucceeded to the empire, wowed og from 


Mine conqueſt. | 4 
Tiberius called 1 S e g n 


:  Grelling | -tide of victory, although he aſked but 


one year more to extend the Roman empire to 


3 Elbe vi. Had his prayer been granted, the 


Saxons might have glided off the page of hiſtory 


- for ever; but this people was not deſtined to be 


entombed by the ambition of lawleſs conquerors. 
The Saxons have ſurvived the fall of the capitol, 


5 and have equalled the glory of its maſters in 


purſuits of nobler merit. The recal of Ger- 5 


| manicus ended the progreſs of the Romans; 0 


they retreated gradually towards the ſouth, 


| though not with perpetual retrogreſſion: ſome-; 


times the interior of the country felt their pre- 


ſence, and ſometimes SI in their abſence ;. 


Germans ang cdlabraged 3 in their hs, ; he allo Fs that ; 


winjus n'eſt point le nom propre de ce general, mais ſon nom appel- 
latif. Arminius etoit herman ou general de la confederation. 


Mem. Ac. Inſc. 41. p. 333. 


7h Maſcou, 99—117. Tacit. Ann. I. 1. 00 . Fo. | 
| but 


hath at ents the Hides near. the cas Ley- 
den, ſeparated. the Romans and their allies from 
the free nations of the north 57; it was not, in- 


deed, an impaſſable boundary, but the Romans 


generally kept within it, and thus the nations be- 


yond, and more eſpecially the Saxons, who were 


among the moſt. remote, had full leiſure to in- 
creaſe their population, and to improve the Pro- 


pitious menen which ne their Pe- 


cuhar ſituatioͤn. 

But this e e . the 1 Maxi- 
min at laſt diſturbed. . After the aſſaſſination of 
Alexander Severus, the ferocious Thracian aſ- 


ſumed the contaminated purple, and announced py 
his acceſſion to the north of Germany in a ſeries 


of victorious ſlaughter and untelenting devaſta- 
tion. So irreſiſtible was the tempeſt, that un- 


leſs (fays the hiſtorian) the Germans had eſcaped | 
by their rivers, marſhes, and woods, he would 


have reduced all Germany into ſubjection. His 
furious valour once n him into a ſit ua- 


7. '« Bebelius too eagerly 4 that any part of Germany been 488 


the Rhine was conquered, though the emperors arrogated the ſur- 
name Germanicus. Orat. vet. Ger. 1 Schard. 257. Maſcon 


fairly ſtates the fact, i. p. 131.—The Tabula Peuting. (on which 


| ſome excellent remarks of Mr. Freret are in Mem. vii. p. 292) 
confirms this boundary. The Tabula is in the maps of Hornii 
Geog. Amſt. 1677. | | e 

8 tion 


/ — 


Ko 5 3 
the Rhine. += 
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: Now of ſo much dangers in a marſh, that he who | | 
ſaved with difficulty, while his horſe was drown- 
ing. His haughty letters to the ſenate diſplay 
the exultation and the ferocity of his mind. 
We cannot relate to you how much we have: 
et done. For the ſpace of 4⁰⁰ miles we have 
<iburnt the German towns, we have brought 
© away their flocks, enflaved their inhabitants, 
and ſlain the armed. We ſhould have aſſuil- 
* ed their woods, if the depths of the marikes 
85 Ha permitted us to paſs . T 
This deſtructive invaſion, like many 0 
evils; generated by the magnitude of the neceſ- 
ſity a proportionate benefit. By a conjecture 
more probable in itſelf, and more conſiſtent with 
contemporaneous facts than any other which bas 
been mentioned, a modern writer has very hap- | 
pily aſcribed to it the formation of that im- 
portant confederation, which, under the name of 
Francs, withſtood the Roman arms, and pre- 
ſerved the liberties of Germany *. 


2 in of . | pw the origin of the 1 as upon every | 
e Francs. 
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22 ful. Capitol. Maxim. c. 12. m la, I. 7. p. 52 ed. 
Steph. The hiſtory of Maximin is related by Mr. Gibbon 32 
elegance and accuracy, i. p. 73199. 4to. 

7+ Spener's Natit. Germ. I. 4. p. 338. Non valde vereor ad- 
« firmare, Maximini crudelem in Germaniam incurſonem 0 
40 « inferioris Rheni accolis Germanis ſuaſiſſe. . | 
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AN 6e -SAXON s 8 2 
f£milar ſubject of antiquity, the hiſtorical artiſts 2 
have amuſed themſelves with painting many — 
gaudy but contradictory ſcenes. Some have par- 
ticipated in the folly of the world, and eager to i 
enjoy an anceſtry which the Mzonian and Man 
tuan muſes have conſpired to adorn, have claim 
ed a deſcent. from the warriors of Troy. In de- .- 
fence of Ilium it is faid that the Francs checked  _ 7 
the fury of Achilles; and when the craft of the 

king of Ithaca had made bravery uſeleſs, they 1 

quitted their burning country in ſearch of fafer 
ſhores. As Homer has unfortunately killed 
Hector, they could not conſcientiouſly aſſert 
bim to have led their exiled bands; but no 
ſuch unwelcome evidence exiſted to forbid the - 
right of increaſing the progeny of Andromache; =_ 
hence Francus, the ſon of Hector, was created ' - 
on purpoſe to conduct the emigrants to tze Y 
Seine Os while Eneas landed with a kindred  _ - 
train in the neighbourhood of the Tyber. But __ 
the human intellect impatiently demands the li- 1 
beral exerciſe of the impreſcriptible right of free = = 


75 The 6Ritious ſupplement of Manetho was made to ſtate, that 
after the eighth year from the fall of Troy, Francus Celis  ', 
ce imperat ex. HeQtoris filiis. Betofi Sacerd. Chal. p. 233. Vink 
centius, diligentiſſimus hiſtoriæ ſcriptor, declares} that Francus 15 35 
failed into France, became dear to the Celts, married the ys 8 
daughter, and ſucceeded him i in Gaul, - Schilt, Gloſ. 318. 


though 
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A HISTORY or HE 
= -BOOK though fantaſtic exertion. To be reſtricted © FN 
— one opinion, whether it be falſhood or whether | 
45 itt be truth, is as odious and as ſlavith as to be 
* corporally impriſoned. We ſhall not, therefore, 
wonder to read that Francus, though a ſon of 
Hector, has been caſhiered by ſome, that Fran- 
cion might govern, or that for theſe were de- 
poſed Friga, Priam, and Antenor 7s. A direct 
courſe from Troy to Gaul has not pleaſed every 
one, becauſe a little hiſtory was in the way, and 
therefore part of the Trojan Francs was diſ- 
patched to Macedon to atchieve the victories of | | 
Alexander, and the remainder Was conveyed to 
| the Danube; theſe journeyed to the ſea of Azoph, 
and remained there, till, ardent for novelty, they 
at laſt roamed to Pannonia, and in due courſe 
of time monopolized the Rhine v. If we doubt 
this genealogy, it is proper that we ſhould re- 
f that Francic Offians atteſt ne mc, that 


76 See Gele Reg. Franc. 57—93. and e 254. an author 
of the ninth century. Theſe works are with Gregory of Ry in 
Corpus Francicæ Hiſtoriæ vet. Hanov. 1613. , 
77 Trithemius quotes the ancient Hunnibald with great com- 
mend-tions for the Trojan ſtory. Comp. 1. 1. p. 2. — Of the works 
of Hunnibald it is believed that they never exiſted in any other form 
than that which we ſee in Trithemius“ quem fiftum eruditi | 
<« hodie plerique omnes reputant.“ Schilt. Gloſ. Teut. 318. 
Mankind cannot faſten too ed e on theſe wy” im- 
1 5 N | 
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moſt induftrions* Wider believe it, and that "CHAP. P. 
the name of Anchiſes was continued to a diſtant 7 
deſcendant in memorial of the anceſtry 78. | 
But as to ſome optics graſs is not green but =} 
red, ale not brown but green, and crimſon, claret; 
and mud are very nearly altke ??, ſo many perſons 
contemplate hiſtorical incidents with a whimſical 
ſingularity of perception and belief. In the ninth 
century it was a tradition, that the Francs were 
the children of 8 Dp wy ; and even an ancient 


78 Jo. Dillen youches * Is chyth mos veteres e e lingua 
annotatos, which he ſays he ſaw. That Anchis, ſon of Arnulph, 
was ſo called, de nomine Anchiſæ quendam Trojani, Paul. Warnef. 1 - 
and Aventinus declare. Schelt. Gloſ. Teut. 318, 319. This 2 
Tu. rojan deſcent was long a favourite dream; and by Sigebert, Otto 1 
Friſi. Conrad Abb. Viperg. and ſeveral more recent authors, the . 
whole hiſtory 1 is detailed. 5 | 


79 « I take my ſtandard idea (of green) Rack graſs ; this appears 

te to me very little different from red; the face of a laurel leaf is a 
good match to a Rick of red ſealing wax; and the back of the leaf 
« anſwers to the lighter red of wafers. A decoction of bohea tea, 
ale, &c. which others call brown, appear to me green. Green 1 
e woollen cloth to me reſembles a red ſoil juſt turned up by the 1 
e plough. I have ſeen ſpecimens of crimſon, claret, and mud, which Es 
< were very nearly alike.”” Mr. John Dalton's extraordinary facts 

relating to -the viſion. of colours. Mem. of the Lit. bans at Man- 

cheſter, vol. v. part x. 


30 Nigellus de Baptiſmo Haraldi, 1 Lang. Si Dan. 400 
Hi populi porro veteri cognomine Deni, &c. 

Unde genus Francis adfore fama refert. | 
This author wrote about 827. Hrabanus Maurus, nearly his con- 
temporary, ſays, qui were ho pc ptr rang 
e trahere. Ib. 
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— Elbe”. That they were Sicambri* at leaſt, if 
not Trojans, has been aſſerted; and whence could 
they have proceeded fo well as from Franco- 

nia”? To ſvit the humour of thoſe who think 

no country worthy to have produced Francs, 
| but that which their modern offspring inhabit, 
writers have maintained, that they lived origi- 
nmnally in Gaul, but, for the ſake of freedom or of 

F food, voluntarily quitted it about the time of 
Cæſar, to return again a few ages afterwards **. 

Others have had a diſcernment keen enough 
to find Francs ambuſhing in Cicero's epiſtolary 


B - ned geographer approximates their country to the 191 


*: An. Ravenna, I. i. c. 11. Yet I think it may be queſtioned, 
whether he alludes to their original ſtation or ſubſequent poſition. 
Eumenius, in his panegyric ad Conſtantinum, gives them a diſtant 
derivation, which will apply to Denmark, the Mzotis, Thule, or any 
northern part. Franciz nationes non Jam ab his locis, qui olim 
«© Romani invaſerunt, ſed a propriis ex origine ſuis 9 atque 
&« ab ultimis barbariz litoribus avulſus,” &c. 


32 Munſter, 1 Schard. 476. See Babel, ib. a Bo, on the deriva- | 
tion of the Francs. 


33 See Krantz Sax, I. ii, p. 29. —Emilius Hiſt. Franc. p-. 1. But 
that Franconia and Frankfort received the name from them in the 
end of the fifth century, after Clovis had ſubdued the Alemanni i in 
theſe parts, ſee Maſcou, ii. p. 16, 

3+ Goſſelin, Hiſt. vet. Gall. c. 5. p. 25. ſtrenuouſiy 1 that the 
Francs were neither Germans, Sicambri, Suevi, nor Scythæ, but 
ſprang from the ancient inhabitants of Gaul, p. 18, who had ſent 

colonies beyond the Rhine to avoid a famine. Others attribute 
| their flight to the dread of Cæſar. Moreri voc. Francs. 
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ANGLO-SAXONS. „ 
correſpondence with Atticus * ; and another, CHAP. | 8 
through an imaginary teleſcope of Strabo, has Sov 
beheld them ſtarving on the Noric Alps. 

One learned critic has laboured to 4 5 his 
competitors, by the diſtance of his ſearch and 

the peculiar evidence of his diſcovery; after | 
roaming the world in queſt of his Proferpine, 
his fancy perceived her half-ſhrouded with 
miſt among the lakes of Scandinavia. In vain 
the dubious medium hinted a poſſible deception, 
in vain counſelled him to repreſs the throbs of 
too eager expectation ; determined to poſſeſs the 
prize which other adventurers had. coveted in 
vain, he boldly averred, that the inhabitants of 
Mount Sevo were the Francs; and that Ptolemy, 
who has preſumed to place the Phiraſſi in this 
region in their ſtead, has been guilty of an error, 
which the glorious deſtiny of this author re- 

ſerved for him to detect? . 

35 Molineus de Orig. et Prog. Mon. Frant, urges the paſſage in 
Cic. J. x4. ad Att. 10. which Rhenanus corre&s into Vangiones, and 
Pontanus Rtill better amends into Fangones, qui ſunt Punice | 
ſapiæ. Schilt. Gloſſ 316. 

26 $trabo's Byryney ua Teparrey, lib. iv. whom he places near the 
Noric Alps, legendum Bpzwwy xa Tepauroy. Schilt. ib. 

37 Turnebus found the Phiraſſi placed in Scandinavia by Ptolemy, | 
and affirms, « Phiraſſi male ex Ptolomæo appellantur. Alii profefto 
quam Franci non ſant.” Moreri Di&. voc. Francs. Long before 
Turnebus, the ancient eccleſiaſtic Freculphus, on the declaration of 


others, deduced them de Scanzia inſula. Chron. Mag. Bibl. Patr. 175 i 
16. p. 143 · though he prefers the Trojan Francion. 
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he wed incongruities is the duty of wit, and 

men are ſometimes humouriſts without intend- 

ing to be ſo: a witty author of this involuntary 

ſpecies has informed us, that' the French and 

Turks are brethren by defcent **; that the Turks 

have claimed this conſanguinity, and, with a 
liberality natural to the enlarged mind of a 
muſſulman, have declared, that none ought to 

be chevaliers but the French and Turks. 

"Derivation If the antiquary has a right to diverſify his 
—_ _ conjectures, the etymologiſt may fairly demand 
the ſame privilege ; becauſe, to chain his fancy 

would be to annihilate his exiſtence, which is a 
barbarity that no individual can juſtify towards 

another. It was, therefore, in a laudable exer- 

tion of intellectual independance, that if one 
preferred Francos, which in the Attic, or in ſome 5 


3 The Geſta Franc. 57. 93. and Aimoinus, 255: and Rigordus, 

173. divide the Francs who fled from Troy to the Danube into two 
parts, of which one produced the natio Torgorum or Turchi. 
Raoul des Preſles gives more detail. Francion ſon of Hector, Tur. 
cus ſon of Troilus, and Helenus their uncle, fled after the fall of 
Troy to other countries. Of theſe travellers Turcus went into 
Scythia, and became the 1 of the T urks. copia Ac. 
Inſc. xx. p. 478. 
2 Balderic, biſſiop o Dol, acts as interpreter or - fpomſor For the 
Turks. In his ſecond book he ſays, . Turci jactitant ſe de Fran- 
c eorum ſtirpe duxiſſe genealogiam eorum que pro- attavos a chriſ- 
4 tianitate deſeiſſe—dicunt etiam nullos naturaliter debere militare 
4 niſi ſe et F 3 Lancelot Ns Ac. Inſc. xx. p. 430. 
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Attuatic dialect, means fierce or noble??, another CH 3 
looked more kindly on ppaxres, fortified 7; that — 
ſome ſhould derive the name from the fon of 
Hector, or fromFrancion®, and that others ſhould 
like better a leſs obvious origin; in a word, that 
wranghe, rugged; pep:yxev, ſpear-bearers ; or frein- 
hans, free heroes; or fri- anſi and fri- ancken, free 
ſervants , ſhould each boaſt a champion ſturdy 
enough to aſſert a ſuperior claim in defiance of 
the reſt, are circumſtances very analogous to 
human experience, and as dignified as many 
other proluſions of our omnipotent mind. 
But the derivation which the moderns have 

moſt favoured is from the word franc **, which in 
all the German ee 15. That of: a free- 
man s 


* 


| 3 That 
„ Aimoinus 2 55, and many others. EEE 
Nt —adpellationem ab ipfis rebus geſtis nacti dicantur Francti 
tanquam Vallati Septique; a multis autem vocentur Franci, corrupti 
nempe ex errore plurium vocabulo.—Libanius the e . 
Not. 335. 
2 Raoul des 8 - mh fee a curious memoir by Mr. 
Lancelot, Ac. Inſc. xx. p. 478, gives to Francion 22,000 men. He 
paſſes the Rhine, and builds Lutetium, 3 30 years before Chriſt. He 
proceeds to mention, that this city was afterwards named Paris, in 
honour of Hector's brother, or becauſe e A 9 
93 Spener recites theſe, 336. 
94 Spener My | | 
95 Turpin, the father of romatice, mentions this etymology, c 5 37. 
with a tale, in which he fooliſhly endeavours, from a pretended in- 
cident of the eighth century, to account for a name which had ex- c ; 
= . | F< iſtad i | I 


HISTORY OF THE 
That the French ſhould diſclaim their Ger- 


3 man origin has given great offence to many 


learned men, who have invited them to recollect, 


that it was no diſgrace to have ſprung from 


warriors, who ultimately ſubdued the victorious 

genius of Rome®. But whatever paſſions may 
have miſled former writers to look any where 
rather than over the Rhine for their parents, it 
has become the candid and unanimous opinion 
of the literati of France, that the Francs were 
Germans. Mr. Gibert has annexed to this ad- 
' miſſion a derivation of his countrymen, which 
proves that the power of imagination may exiſt 
as ſtrongly in a dull antiquarian differtation as in 
an intereſting romance. In the reign of Au- 
guſtus, Maraboduus led the Marcomanni into 
Bohemia, and it has happened that ſome of the 
French kings were called Merovingiens. Now 
| Maraboduus, ftripped of its Latin termination, 
would, perhaps, 1n German be Mer-wue, and 
Merovingiens in Latin become Mur-wungii. Is 


iſted ſince the third. Ons of his paſſages i is a vain phrenzy, which: 

his countrymen of this century endeavour to realize, in deſpite of the 

common ſenſe and common intereſts of all Europe: © Therefore 

« the Franc is called free, becauſe glory and domination aver all 
% other nations are due to him.” Rer. Germ, Quatuor, p- 12. 
ſecond ſide. : „ 
_ $6 Krantz. Saxon, 29. 1 Maſcou, p. 196. 
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ANG LO- SAXONS. ' 4 8 
not this a proof that the Francs and the Marco- 8 = 
manni were the ſame people? ” 
The moſt intelligent hiſtorian of the preſent Their true q 
age has remarked with truth, that the moſt . 8 
rational critics ſuppoſe, that about the year 240 
a new confederation was formed, under the name 
of Francs, by the old inhabitants of the Lower 
Rhine and Weſer ®. As the incurſion of Maxi- 
min took place about the year 235, the ad- 
ditional ſuppoſition of Spener is very happy, that 
this confederation aroſe from a general deſire of 
ſecurity and revenge. 

The horizon of Rome was at this juncture 
darkening; civil wars were conſuming the ſtrengtn 
of the empire, and its Germanic enemies, who 
had many loſſes of liberty, life, and property, to 
avenge, were learning the dangerous ſecret of 
the benefit of union. The Alemanni e had 


97 Mem. Ac. Inſc. xxxiii. p. 103. In the ſubſequent memoir = 
Mr. Freret deſtroys the ſuppoſition. —Vertot. ib. iii. p. 299. fairly Vo. 
ſays what all nations may repeat; On fajt que notre hiſtoire an- | | 
« cienneeſt un chaos rempli de ne et ou l'on a place bien des 
« chimeres impunement.“ 

33 x Gibbon, 259.—Foncemagne Mem, Ac. xv. p. 268. Freret- 
Hitt. Ac. Inſc. ix. p. 88. and Mem, xxxiii. p- 134. unite in the opi» 
nion. —Maſcou, who diſlikes i it, Pp. 196. evidently, has not ones 
all the circumſtances. 

99 For the nations who aſſumed this name, ſee Spener, 175, 173- 
The Britiſh bard, Talieſſin, calls the Germans by this nzme : 
The crimſon gore on the cheeks of the Allmyn,” Owen s Dict. 
voc, Clas. 
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HISTORY OF THE 
alarmed Marcus Aurelius with its firſt: exhibi- 


— tion. The advantage of this confederation gene» 


Their uſe 


ro the 


Saxons, 


* 


rated others, until the Roman empire was over- 


whelmed by the accumulating torrent, and her 
weſtern provinces were parcelled out among thoſe 


war-like ſpoilers, whoſe improved e now 


h Europe. 


This ſagacious union of ſtrength i in a com- 


mon cauſe was conſecrated on the Rhine by the 
general name of Francs, in which the peculiar 
denominations of the - tribes were abſorbed”. 


Their valour atchieved its, end; and as a pa- 
triotiſm ſerviceable to mankind at that time in- 
ſpired them, we may hail their career with juſt 
acclamations. Some vices, however, intermixed 


with their bravery, which alloy their fame with 
a debaſing barbariſm 


101 35 but their exiſtence and : 
general conduct was peculiarly uſeful to the 
Saxon nation. The ſafety and ſucceſs of our 


— 


100 The inten, who united in the Kage, are particulariſ by 


Spener, p. 341, and by Chrytzus, Sax. Proem. 

293 Beſides their habit of piracy : Francis familiare eſt Winds 
9 fidem frangere. Vopiſcus Proc. c. xiii. p. 237. Ed. Bip, 
& Gens Francorum infidelis eſt. Si perjeret Francus quid novi 
66 pee qui perjurium ipſum ſermonis genus putat eſſe non crimi- 


c nis. Salvian'de Gub. Dei, I. 4. p. 82. Mag. Bib. Pat. 3.— 
| Again, 1, 7. p. 116. © Franci mendaces, ſed hoſpitales. — This 


union of laughter and crime, of deceit and politeneſs, has not 
been entirely unknown to France in many W ROE the fifth 
century. ; 


| anceſtors 


ANGLO-SAXONS. — a. 
anceſtors may have flowed from this timely con- CHAP. 
federation. The Saxon exploits on the ocean Wm 
inflicted ſuch wounds on the Roman colonies . . 
and commerce, that a peculiar fleet was appointed 

to counteract them, and every hiſtorian mentions 
them with dread and hatred. It does not ſem 
viſionary to ſtate, that it would have certainly 
been one of the firſt employments of the Roman 
indignation to have exterminated them by an 
expedition like thoſe of Druſus, Germanicus, 
and Maximin, if the confederation of the Francs 
had not interpoſed an impregnable barrier, and 
kept the imperial armies employed on the fouth 
banks of the ING 07, | N 


1 
\ 


10ð W Origin. ns is a valuable work.—Spener 333 
360. and his 2 vol. 421—429, and Schilter s Gloſſary, 0 
furniſh "my information on this Hh | 3 
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The A plication of the Saxons 10 maritime Er. 
e 

HE ſituation of the Saxons on the ſea · coaſt 
of that part of Europe, which was in the 
neighbourhood of ſome fertile provinces of the 
Roman empire, and yet remote enough to elude 
their vengeful purſuit, and the poſſeſſion of an 
iſland, with an harbour ſo ample and yet fo 
guarded againſt hoſtile aſſaults, were circum- 
ſtances propitious to a ſyſtem of Piracy, 
But fuch a current of action is not haſtily 
choſen by ſavage warriors ; it had been familiar 
to ancient Greece, but it was as yet unknown to 
the wild nations of the north, The fea is na- 
turally a ſcene of terror to barbarians, Diſtant 
voyages are fatal to them from their ignorance, 
and ftill more formidable from their ſuperſti- 
tions. The Saxons might have lived amid their 
rocks and marſhes, confliting with their neigh- 
bours, till they had mouldered away in the vi- 
eiſſitudes in which ſo many tribes periſhed, if 
one 


1 


| ANGLO-SAXONS. 
one grand incident had not expanded to their 


CHAP. 


love of plunder, or of battle, a new theatre, on nb” 
which it might be gratified, and an inſpiring ex- 


ample, in which the firſt adventurers were bril- 


liantly fucceſsful. _ 

This impulſive event, which 81 with new 
and laſting colours the deſtiny of Europe, by 
determining the Saxons to piratical enterprizes, 
was the daring atchievements of the Francs, 
whom Probus had tranſported to the Pontus. 
To break the ſtrength of the barbaric myriads, 
who were every year aſſaulting the Roman ſtate 
with increaſing momentum, this emperor had re- 


_ courſe to the cuſtomary policy of ſettling co- 


lonies of their warriors in places very diſtant - 


from the region of their nativity. 


Among others, a numerous collection of voyage of 


Francs was ſtationed on the Euxine. To love 
the ſcenes of our childhood, wherein we have 
received the endearments of thoſe by whom we 
have been beloved; to repine in our abſence 


from the ſpots where our moſt pleaſing aſſocia- 


tions have been formed; and to be attached even 
to the cottages of penury and the marſhes of diſ- 


temper, if the companions of our ſports, or the 


friends of our maturity inhabit them, is natural 
to man, What 13 affluence or luxury, if thoſe 
| we 


the Francs 
from the 
Euxine..” 
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oO K we revere, or thoſe we moſt paſſionately efteem, | 
are unable to partake! The gold of India glitters 
like unvalued ſand, the moſt- exquiſite paradiſe 
is a loathſome priſon, if the ſympathy of our 
feelings point towards other regions s. The 
magęic of ſenſibility ſometimes commands the 
uncivilized boſom as powerfully as the moſt re- 
fined, in thoſe endearing relations which flow 
from the connubial and parental ties. > Flonoe 
the Francs on the Euxine fighed for the dreary 
| wilds of their nativity, becauſe in them they 
flirſt knew the tumult of love, the [fondneſs of 
maternal care, the manly exhortations of pater- 
nal tuition, and the eager emulations of juvenile 
friendſhip, Anxious to enjoy once more theſe 
ſweeteſt bleſſings of life, or to behold the places 
conſecrated by their experience, the exiled Francs 
ſeized the earlieſt opportunity of abandoning 
their appointed ſettlement; they poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of many ſhips, and formed the aftoniſhing 
plan of ſailing back to the Rhine. Who were 
their pilots, or how they conceived, in their un- 
tutored minds, the poſſibility of a project ſo in- 
tricate, and for ſuch barbarians ſo ſublime, has 
: wot been revealed to us. Its novelty and mag- 
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173 Some of the German cles; hom Auguſtus "rar 879 3 
che ir e killed themſelves. 1 Maſcou, $ mn 
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ANGLO- SAXONS 6 
nanimity enſured its ſucceſs. They ravaged Aſia CHAT . 
and Greece ; for not ſafety merely, but revenge 3 135 
and plunder were alſo their objects: landing in e 
Sicily, they attacked and ravaged Syracuſe with 
great laughter. They carried their triumphant 
hoſtility to ſeveral diſtricts of Africa, and fail> 

ing adventurouſly to Europe, they concluded 
their inſulting and proſperous voyage by reach- 
ing in ſafety their native ſhores ?.. 
In this amazing enterprize a ſyſtem to endure 
for ages was eſtabliſhed at once. It diſcovered 
to themſelves and their neighbours, to all who 
heard and could 1mitate, that from the Roman 
_ colonies a rich harveſt of ſpoil might be gleaned 
by thoſe who would ſeek for it at fea. Theſe | 
Francs had deſolated every province almoſt with 
impunity ; they had plunder to diſplay which 
| muſt have fired the avarice of every needy ſpec- 
tator; they had acquired {kill, which they who. 
joined them might ſoon inherit; and perhaps the 
ſame adventurers, embarking again with new fol- 
lowers, evinced by freſh booty the alt 
of ſimilar attempts. | | 
The man had come to their ſituation about = 


10% The Gn As are, Zoſimus, end of book 1. Na 
men. Paneg, iv. c. 18. and Vopiſcus in Probo, c. 18. The adven- 
ture 1s mentioned in Maſcou, i. 233. and in Gibbon, the 339. 
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HISTORY OF THE 
the Elbe by ſea, though from what quarter is 
unknown. If they kept up any intercourſe 
with each other, ſome petty navigation muſt 


have enſued, which may have produced their 
- firſt taſte for the naval art. Their fituation was 


fitted for ſuch expeditions as thoſe of the Francs, 


and it is therefore probable, that the Saxons of 


Heiligland were among the firſt to emulate the 
exploits of the returned exiles. 

The piracies of the Francs and Saxons are not 
mentioned in the imperial writers anterior to 
this wonderful navigation ; but they ſeem to 
have become frequent after it ; for within a few 
years ſubſequent, the Francs and Saxons ſo in- 
ſeſted the coaſts of Belgium, Gaul, and Britain, 
that the Roman government was compelled 
to ſtation a powerful fleet at Bologne on pur- 
poſe to confront them. The command was. 
entruſted to Caraufius, a Menapian, of the 
meaneſt origin, but long {ſkilful as a pilot, and 
valiant as a ſoldier. It was obſerved, that this 
commander attacked the pirates only after they 
had accompliſhed their ravages, and never re- 
ſtored the capture to the ſuffering provincials. 
This conduct excited a ſuſpicion, that by wilful 


205 Wittichind, p- 1. but he adds fables. 
remiſſneſs 


ANGLO-SAXONS: 
remiſſneſs, he permitted the enemy to make the 
incurſions, that he might obtain the booty on 
their return. This conduct was fatal to the de- 
ſign of ſuppreſſing the piracies of the Francs 


and Saxons. It permitted the habit of ſuch en- | 


terprizes to become eſtabliſhed, and the ſucceſs 
of thoſe who eluded his avarice, on their; return, 
kept alive the eagerneſs for maritime depreda- 
tions s. 

Another incident occurred to eſtabliſh their 
propenſity and power. The emperor, inform- 
ed of the treaſons of Carauſius, ordered his 
puniſhment. Apprized of his impending fate, 
he took refuge in augmented guilt and deſperate 
temerity; he boldly aſſumed the purple, and 


was acknowledged emperor by the legions in 
Britain. The perplexities in which the Roman 
ſtate was at that time involved favoured his 


uſurpation, and to maintain it he had recourſe 


to one of thoſe important expedients which, 


originally intended for a temporary exigency, 
lead ultimately to great revolutions. 


As it was only by active warfare that his ſove- 


reignty could be maintained, he made alliances | 
with the Germans, and particularly with the 


_ 196 x Gibbon, 362, 1 Maſcou, 243. 


Saxons 
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He teaches 
the Saxons, 
A. D. 287. 
the naval 
ark, 


% His TORT OF THE 
BOOK Saxons and Francs, whoſe dreſs and manners he 
as imitated, in order to increaſe their friendſhip, 

Io make them of all the uſe he projected, he 

encouraged their application to maritime affairs; 
he gave them ſhips and experienced officers, who 
taught them navigation and the art of naval 
combat *. Thus foſtered by an imperial alliance, 
and ſupplied with thoſe eſſential requiſites, with- 
out which they could not have become perma- 
Rnently formidable, they renewed their predatory 
attacks with licenſed ſeverity. Every coaſt which 
. had not received Carauſius as its lord was open 
wth | co their well- directed incurſions. They perfect- 
= ed themſelves in their dangerous art, and by the 
_ plunder which they were always gaining, they 
increaſed their means as well as their avidity for 
ſuch a ſyſtem. T he uſurpation of Carauſius, and 
the education of the Saxons to the e of the 
Wn | ocean, laſted ſeven years. 

enen. Sixty years afterwards a ſimilar occurrence 
rye advanced the Saxon proſperity. Magnentius, 
- another uſurper of the bloody and reſtleſs ſceptre 

of Rome, having murdered Conſtans, endeavour- 
ed to preſerve the perilous and mocking dignity 
by an alliance of fraternization with the Francs 


* 


1 
nh 


9 9 5 Maſcou, 244. 1 Gibbon, 364. 
and 


. 
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and Saxons,' whom in return he protected and 


encouraged s. This was another of thoſe au- 
ſpicious incidents, which enhanced the conſe- 
quence and power of thoſe tribes who had been 


inviſible to Tacitus; and who had been able to 


obtain but a haſty glance ou the more ſeruti- 
nizing e e | 


4 p 


108 Julian Orat.. cited 1 Maſrou, 25 
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CHAP v. 


Tie 3 if the Sins wy other States, and 
a continental or Meng | 


N ook BY r in the third century new cams of power 
5 3 and glory began to open their viſtas to the 
| 5 Saxon race: their proſperity may have kindled 
the emulation of their neighbours, who to ſhare 
its advantages may have offered their alliance 
- and ſervices. The two, emperors, who courted 
their aſſiſtance, may have propoſed to them a 
plan of union, to augment their numbers, pre- 
vent their diſſenſions, and give efficacy to their 
exertions in their cauſe; or, as man is prone to 
imitate whatever is ſucceſsful, the example of the 
confederation of the Francs may have ſtimulated 
the Saxons to a ſimilar policy. 

Whatever was the cauſing incident, it is cer- 
tain, that in the beginning of the fourth century 
the Saxons were not alone on the ocean; other 
ſtates were moving in concert with them, whoſe 
nominal diſtinctions were ſuſpended or ſacrificed 
to the Saxon name. This' addition of ſtrength 

| multiplied the Saxon fleets, gave new terror to 
their 
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ANGLO-SAXONS. 
their hoſtility, and recruited their loſſes with per- 


petual population. The league extended. What 
emulation, policy, or rapacity may have firſt 


prompted, ſucceſs and fear made more univerſal, 
They who could not be tempted to unite, dread- 
ed the wrath of thoſe whoſe proffered alliance 


they refuſed. At length, governed by theſe va · 


rious motives, moſt of the nations north of the 
Rhine aſſumed the name, ſtrengthened the aſſo- 
ciation, and fought to augment the predomi- 
nance of the Saxons. The Chauci ſeem to have 
led the way in the march of federation, The 


Friſii, urged by kindred: PR and a ſeduRtive 


poſition, willingly followed. 


CHAP, 


'The preciſe date of the acceffioh of adi; is = 


not ſo clear; but in ſome Period of their power: 
the Chamavi, and at laſt the Batavi, the Tox- 


andri, and Morini, obeyed the obvious neceſſity. 


The Cimbri, the Jutes, the Angles, and others 
not ſo diſcernible, added To numbers to the 
formidable maſs. _ | 

When the Angles . to Britain, the 
Saxon poſſeſſions beyond the Elbe began to 
narrow. The Cimbric Cherſoneſus abandoned 
the union. The Friſians were ſtrong enough to 
aſſert an independance. But if in theſe points 


che Saxons experienced a diminution of power, 
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HISTORY OF THE _ 
they balanced the defection by the incorporation 


though they long reſiſted, aſſumed the extend- 
ing name, which in the end monopolized the 
firſt country of the Francs 

Without detaining the 6 by : a tai of 


conciſely, that as the boundaries of the Saxon 
ſtates enlarged with their leagues, the popula- 
tion between the Elbe and the Weſer was mar- 


ſhalled in their ſquadrons. Advancing onwards, 
they ſtretched their mighty limbs, growing more 


gigantic in every generation, from the Weſer to 
the Ems; ſtill augmenting, they diffuſed them- 


ſelves to the Rhine with varying latitude, as the 


Francs, many of whoſe allies they ſeduced, quit- 
ting that region, marched upon Gaul. The ex- 
tenſion of this new confederation was favoured 
by the change of Policy and poſition adopted by 

109 8 8 Notitia, 363370. That the 8100 of the fifth 
century were an aſſociation of peoples was remarked by Stilling- 
fleet, Orig. Brit. 305. and Langhorn, Elench. Ant. Alb. 342. See 


18. Freret, Mem. Ac. Inſcr. xxxili. p. 134. and 2 Gibbon, 523. 
10 This may be ſeen as to the Chaueci, ener, 302— 313. Clu- 


verius, I. 3. p. 72. Cellarius, Ant. Geog. i., p. 298. The Friſii, 


Spener, 314—3 32. Cluv. p. 55. Cell. 295. The Chamari, Sp. 
260, &c. The ſame authors treat of the others. , 
b 5 TT 78 


155 


of other ſtates. The Cheruſci, the Angrivarii, 
part of the Attuarii, and at laſt the Bructeri, 


* modern chorography anſwering to the poſi- | 
tion of theſe tr ibes re, 1t may be ſufficient to ſtate 


modica eſt, 


ANGLO-SAXONS. 


the Francs. As this people ſtood, foremoſt to the en HAP. 


Roman vengeance they experienced its effects. 
They had many diſtreſſing wars to maintain, 
which in time compelled them to abandon mari- 
time 1e expeditions, to > conſolidate 1 ir ſrength for 


pre the Wo? of the invaſion of England, 


we find the Francs leſs and leſs united with the 


Saxons, and even wars begin to be frequent be- 
tween the rival friends. As the former moved 
onward to the conqueſt of Belgium and Gaul, 

the Saxons appear to have been the only nat ion 


under whoſe name the veſſels of piracy were na- 


| vigated. From fear or friendſhip all their allies 
aſſumed or ſubmitted to their appellation. 
Saxons were the enemies every where execrated, 
though under this title ſeveral nations fought. 
Some of the tribes on the maritime coaſt, who- 
had compoſed the league of the Francs, aban- 
doned it, to ſhare the eaſier warfare and ampler 
booty of the Saxons. At laſt this ſucceſsful 


people diffuſed themſelves into the interior of 


Germany fo victoriouſly, that the vaſt tracts of 
country embraced between the Elbe, the Sala, and 
the Rhine, became ſubjected to their power 


112 Ad. Brem. p. 3. Chrytæus, 72. et Proem. e Saxon, p. 5. 
Spener Notit. 2 vol. 400-413. Eginhart, the ſecretary of Charle- 
magne, ſays, p. 7. that in his time, Saxony Germaniæ pars non 
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% - HISTORY OF THE 
B 19 K An old Belgic chronicle, i in rhyme, makes Nedet 
—— Saſſen, Lower Saxony, to have been confined 
by the Scheld and the Meuſe n; but this bs a 
larger extent than others admit. 


1 Our Sheringham, has quoted this : The Latin lis is, 
Antiquos libros audio ego mentionem facere, 
Quod tota regio infra Neomagum, 
Olim inferior Saxonia difta, 
Ita ut fluvius ſeparavit 
2 ; A Moſa et a Rheno, 
Scaldis erat occidentalis "MA ejus. De Ak Orig. wy 
"os is worth while adding the original, as a ſtriking gue ey the 
W between the Belgie and the Engliſh languages; 
Oude bocken hoor ick gewagen, 
Dat all t'land beneden N yemagen, 
Wilen neder Saſſen hiet, ö 
Alſoo als die ſtroom verſchiet 


Vander Maze ende van den Rhyn, 
Die Schelt was dat weſtende T6: Schilt. het . 
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A* th the Sana became is) to the Ro- 

mans chiefly by ſucceſsful depredations on 
the maritime provinces, the accounts tranſmitted 
to us of their character have been framed from 
their hoſtile exploits. Strength of body, patience 
in warlike labour; à ferocious courage, and a 


formidable activity, are the qualities by which 
they have been commemorated.” Some autho 


have aſcribed their ſucceſs leſs to their — 


courage than to the unexpectedneſs of their at - 


tack. The Saxons endeavoured rather to ſurs 
priſe than to combat, to plunder rather than to 


ſubdue. But this mode of warfare reſulted from 


their great inferiority to their mighty adverſaries. 
Pirates could not wreſtle hand to hand with an 
empire, of which half the world was the baſe; 
they could gain no advantage but where they 


were not foreſeen; they could not hope to make 


an impreſſion unleſs they anticipated Prepara- 
tion, or by ſtratagem could eſude it. 
It muſt be confeſſed, that the prbdominant 
charaRteriſic of our anceſtors was an attachment 
F 4 to 


Fg 


CHAP. 


* 


HISTORY OF THE 


to piratical expeditions. Whether theſe were 
more atrocious than the campaigns of the ambi- 
tious, of Cœſar, Alexander, or Gengis Chan, 


the judgment of mankind will decide. Unqueſ- 


tionably they were not more unjuſt ; but one 
circumſtance ſeems reaſonably to ſtamp marau- 
ders. with infamy, which is, that their hoſtilities 
are commonly directed againſt the defenceleſs 
and the peaceable. In civilized war between 


ſtates who recognize the law of nations, fleets 


glory to conflict with. fleets, and armies ſeek: out 


armies to contend with. The quiet occupant of 


the cottage and the town, unleſs by the moſt 


unprincipled profligacy, is ſeldom wilfully in- 
vaded in his property or his happineſs; they 


who have choſen the military life are the princi- 


pal ſufferers; and though humanity muſt hear 
of their wretchedneſs with a figh, yet it cannot 


hut rejoice at a ſyſtem of warfare, which narrows 


the ſphere of misfortune, and direfts the. evil 


_ chiefly on thoſe wha have the, courage voluntanly 


6 brave it. yt 2-5 


v3: he 00 Sea e their c with 


cautious activity. So fearleſs was their diſpoſi- 
tion, or ſo fortunate their general exertions, that 


they did not always ſelect their victims by pre- 


Mous e They ſailed into the ocean, 


* 4 4-75 $4 ** of 
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ANGLO-SAXONS. 73 
determined only upon plunder, and they ſuffered CHAP. 
the wind to waft them. to whatever coaſt was-1n | 
its courſe. This conduct, which. reſembled 1 in- 
trepid raſhneſs, was frequently their ſafeſt pru-: 
dence; if it. ſometimes led them to parts ſo 
provided as to puniſh their audacity, it oftener 
carried them to provinces where the inhabitants, 
amazed at their unforeſeen deſcent, could give 
no effectual refiltance ; ; hence they uſually. re- 
turned rich in plunder. It was from the fre- 
quency and fury of theſe attacks that the Saxons 
were every, where dreaded 0 0 any her 
nation 

The 3 of . was . not 5 chain 
atchievement. It is melancholy to add, that to 
ſecure. their retreat, or perhaps to indulge a 
ferocity of diſpoſition, they ſometimes, deſolated 
the regions which they plundered with murder- 
ous and fiery ages They fought alſo for | 
Nlaves 1 ws 9 5 * mY ö 


113 calvian, who wrote in -ahe ffeh nts; gives theſe Eee f ä 
characters of ſeveral barbarous nations : Gens Saxonum fera 5 | 
eſt, Francorum infidelis, Gepidarum inhumana, Hunnorum impu. 
dica;” he adds, the „ ebrietas Alamanni, and rapacitas Albani.“ 

De Gub. Dei, 1. 4. Mag. Bib. Patrum, v. 5. p- 82. 15 | 2% 

"1+ Theſe particulars of the Saxons are taken from Am. Mar- Re . 

cell. ed. Gron, p. 405. 383. Oroſius, I. 7. c. 32. Zoſimus, 1, 33 | 
p. 147, ed. Ox. Hegebppus and Julian, quoted in the notes to 
Pa Marcel, 495: and from Sid. Apoll. Paneg. Aviti. v. 369, 
and 


— 


1 


and ſuch was their {kill or their prodigality of 


HISTORY OF THE 
Inland provinces were not protected from their 
invaſion. From ignorance, neceſſity, or policy, 
they traverſed the ocean in boats framed of 
oziers, and covered with ſkins ſewed together; 


* 


life, that in theſe they n in the hn 


the Britiſh-ocean **5. 


It is poſſible that men who had FR the veſſels 


in which the Francs had eſcaped from the Pontus, 
and who had been twice inſtructed by imperial 
uſurpers in the naval art, might have conſtructed 


more important war ſhips if their judgment had 


approved. Although their ifles, and their mari- 


time provinces of Ditmarſia and Stormaria were 


barren of wood, yet Holſatia abounded with it; 
and if their defective land- carriage prevented the 
frequency of this ſupply, the Elbe was at hand to 


ur down inexhauſtible ſtores from the immenſe 
foreſts of Germany. 


? 


and bis epiſtles, 1.8. ep. 6. Symmachus gives an additional 
trait—a pride of mind,which could not endure diſgrace, Twenty-nine 
frangled themſelves to avoid being brought into a theatre for a 
| gladiatorial ſhow, Ep. 46. 1.2. p. go. Salviag 4 mg their 
chaſtity. 

it; That this ocean was anciently dangerous from its tempeſts, 


Boniface, the ſelf- devoted miſſionary of Germany, often ſtates, 


iculoſum eſt navigantibus, p. 52. Germanici tempeſtatibus 
maris undique quaſſantibus fatigati FAS miſerere, p, 59. vol. xvi. 
Bib. Og: Patrum. 


ET They 


* 


eſcaped with e from: he moſt + 


ANGLO-SARDNS. 


from an experience of their. e utility. 


: When their fatal incurſions had incited the Ro- 


mans to fortify and to garriſon the frontier of 
Britain and Gaul, the. Saxons directed their 
entnity againſt the inland regions. For their pe- 
culiar ve 7 no coaſt was tod ſhallow, no river 
too ſmall; they dared to aſcend the ſtreams for 
eighty or ah K hübdted miles, and if other plunder 


invited or danger preſſed, they catried their 


veſſels from one river to another, and thus 


foe 1 * 


fays to a friend who was oppoſed to them, You 


CHAP. 


Of the Sakoris, An author ran the fifth d center 8 


« ſee as many piratical leaders as you beheld 


« rowers, for they all command, obey, teach, 


« and learn the art of pillage. Hence, after your 
e oreateft caution, ſtill greater care is requiſite. 


„This enemy is fiercer than any other; if you 
* be unguarded, they attack; if prepared, they 


elude you. They deſpiſe the oppoſing and 


226 On the veſſels of the Saxons, ſee Du Bos, Hiſt. Crit. de la 
Mon. de France, 1. p. 1 50.—Mioparo quaſi minimus paro; idem et 


carabus, Eft parva ſcapha ex vimine facta quz contexta crudo 
corio genus ge præbet. Iſidorus I I. 19. c. 1. 1 Maſeou, 


$534. 
117 See Du Bos, 149. 2 Gibbon, 524. 


« deſtroy 


: 16 


© 


HISTORY. OF THE 
BOOK. < « deſtroy the unwary; if they purſue they oyer- 


ee take, if they fly. they eſcape. Shipwrecks dif- 
«x « cjpline them, not deter; they do not merely 
* know, they are familiar to all the dangers of 


25 the ſea; a tempeſt gives them ſecurity and 


< ſucceſs, for it diveſts the meditated land of the 
<« apprehenſion of a deſcent. In the midſt; of 


= ec waves and threatening rocks they .rejoice at | 


* their peril, becauſe they hope to ſurpriſe **.” 
An enemy of this hardihood and. perſeverance 
might well. be contemplated with terror by the 


Þ S . ic 3, 


A more diſmal feature of their charafter ex- 


plains impreſſively the peculiar horror which 
every where attended their preſence. It was their 


cuſtom after a ſucceſsful enterprize, and before 


they ſpread the fails of return, to ſelect by lot a 


tenth of their captives, and to maſſacre the de- 
. voted victims to their terrible e 1 


e e Epi os; i 
19 Sid. Apoll. ib. The northern cuſtom of huwan bete 
wil be conſidered on. another occaſion. 


ANGLO-SAXONS. 


0 H A P. vn. 


Sequel of their H, e to 115 Period of 2 the Ede 


Invaſion. | 


AE ' proſperity and contiguity of Britain in- 


vited frequent viſits from this adventurous 


nation, and their attacks were favoured by the 
incurſions of other enemies, who are called by 


the hiſtorians Picti, Scoti, and Attacotti. 


In 368 a ſimilar combination of hoſtilities is 


recorded. Nectarid as, the commander of the 


Saxon ſhore, was ſlain, and the general of the 
iſland, Fullo-faudes, periſhed in an ambuſh. 


Several officers were ſent to ſucceed them from 
the imperial court, but their exertions being in- 


adequate to the neceſſity, Theodoſius, an expe-· 


rienced and ſucceſsful leader, was appointed by 
Valentinian in their room. The various nations 


of the Picts and the co- operating tribes roamed 
in a large circle of devaſtation within the iſland, 


while the Saxons and their allies, with every di- 
verſity of ruin, aſſaulted the maritime coaſts. 


Arriving at Richborough he marched towards 
| 1 London, 


1 


BOOK 


A * 8 f ? 2-2 : A f 


HISTORY. oF THE 
London, and dividing his army into battalions, 


correſpondent to the poſitions of the enemies, he 


attacked the waſteful robbers encumbered with 
their plunder. The bands that were carrying 
away the manacled inhabitants and their cattle 
he deftroyed, and regained the ſpoil ; of this he 
diſtributed a ſmall ſhare among his wearied 
ſoldiers, the reſidue he reſtored to its owners, 
and entered the city, wondering at its ſudden 


_ deliverance, with the glories of an ovation. 


Leſſoned by experience, and inſtructed by the 


confeſſions of the captives and deferters, he com- 


bated this mixture of ferocious enemics with 
well-combined artifice and unexpected attacks. 


To recal thoſe who in the confufion, from fear 


or from cowardice, had abandoned their ranks 
or their allegiance, he proclaimed an amneſty *. 
Power is wiſely exerted to teach guilt to fear; 


but if the cherub Mercy flies to arreft the up- 
lifted arm, and ſhelters the penitent under her 


wings, the governor who obeys her voice imi- 
tates the beſt attribute of his creator. Such ex- 
amples humanize the mind, purify the fentiment, 
and ſublimely advance the morality of mankind. 
To complete the benefit he had begun, he 
ee the war with vigour in the north of 


129 Am. Marcel. E 8. P. 283. CO 
Britain ; 


ANGLO-SAXONS. >» 


Britain ; he prevented by judicious 3 C 1 AP. 3 
the meditated attack, and hence the Orkneys — 7 
became the ſcene of his triumphs. The Saxons, i 
ſtrong in their numbers and intrepidity, ſuſtained 
ſeveral 1 encounters before they yielded to 
his genius. They ceaſed at laſt to moleſt the 
non of Britain, and the addition of a 
deſerved ſur-name proclaimed the ſervices of 
Theodoſius . He added the province of Va- 
lentia to Roman Britain, reſtored the deſerted 
garriſons, and coerced the unruly borderers by 
e ſtations and a vigilant defence 2. 

The Saxon confederation might be defeated  Perfidy of | 
but was not ſubdued. Such was its power, that 
they were bold enough to defy the Roman armies 
by land, and invaded the regions on the Rhine 
with a formidable force. The imperial general 
was unable to repulſe them; a reinforcement. 
encouraged him. The. Saxons declined a battle, 
and ſued for an amicable accommodation. It 
was granted. A number of the youth fit for 
war was given to the Romans to augment their 
121 Claud. 4 Conſ. Hon. 31. rondjiergat daxone fuſo Oreades. 
Pacatus Paneg. Theod. Saxo conſumptus bellis navalibus, p. 97. 

122 Pacat, 98. Quum ipſe Saxonicus.”—The Britiſh govern- 
ment have wiſely done equal juſtice to the defenders of their country : 
We have Earl St. Vincent, Lord Viſcount Duncan Baron of Cam- 
perdown, and Baron Nelſon of the Nile. 255 : 
* Am, Marc, p. 406. Claudian. de 3 Conſul. Hon. ſtates His 


ſucceſſes againſt the Picts and Scots, P» 6 
Armies z 
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30 OK armies ; the reſt were to retire unmoleſted. The 
Romans were not aſhamed to confeſs their 


HISTORY OF THE 


dread of the invaders by a perfidious violation of 


the treaty. They attacked the retreating Saxons 


from an ambuſh, and after a brave reſiſtance the 
unguarded barbarians were flain or made 
priſoners. It is to the diſgrace of literature that 
the national hiſtorian of the day has preſumed, 


while he records, to gs for the cc 


fraud . 
Before many years elapſed, 455 renewed their 


ehtiens, and defeated Maximus. At 
the cloſe of the fourth century they exerciſed 
the activity and reſources of Stilicho ; but the 


unſucceſsful iſſue of the unequal {ſtruggle is com- | 


memorated by the encomiaſtical poet, whoſe 
genius gilds with a departing ray the darkening 
hemiſphere of Rome. After his death new 
eruptions commenced '*7, They ſupported the 
Armorici in their rebellion ***, awed the Gothic 
Euric, began to war Nw! the F rancs , and, ex- 


124 Am, Mar. . —Ocroſius, 1 vii. c. 12, and caſodoras 2 vol. 


636. alſo mention the incident. 
125 S. Ambroſe, quoted I Maſcou, 371. | 
226 Claudian. de Laud. Stil. Ls. p. 140. Elz. edit. 


127 Jerom in Maſcou, 410. 


228 Sid. Apoll. Panes Avit. v. 369. ; 
329 2 Maſcou, 39. Gregory of Tours, I. 2. c. 19. mentions the 


capture of che Saxon iſlands by the Francs; and 1. 4. c. 10. what he 


calls their rebellion and Chlotarius ſucceſſes againſt wem. Ib, et 


c. 14. 
. 125 tending | 


ANGLO-SAXONS. 
tending the theatre of their ſpoil, made Belgium, 
Gaul, Italy, and Germany tremble at their 
preſence ; at length Charlemagne, having pro- 
ſecuted againſt them one of the moſt obſtinate 


and deſtructive wars which hiſtory has recorded, 


their predominance was abaſed, and their ſpirit 
of aggreſſion deſtroyed. 
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The Hiſtory of 1 lis, from the Death of Maxinus 


of the country, for which many of their tribes 
abandoned their domeſtic wilds. A juſt percep- 


| their arrival, will uſefully illuſtrate the cauſes of 
their progreſs, and remove ſome of the difficulties | 


the fall of Maximus, have been clouded from 
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CHAP. VII. 


Ane 388, 10 the Arrival of - rhe Saxons in no. 


As we are about to e the . 
upon a new theatre of ſplendid enterprize, 
it will be uſeful to contemplate awhile the ſtate 


tion of the events in Britain, which preceded 


with which this portion of our hiſtory i is pecu- 


liarly embarraſſed. 
The tranſactions of the natives of Bünie from 


our ſight by the want of accurate hiſtoriographers 
of this period. The crude declamation of Gil- 
das, Bede's extracts from him, the abrupt inti- 
mations of Nennius, and the Britiſh romance of 
Tyſſilio“ or Jeffry, are all the original docu- 
| fp ments 
130 That there is in exiſtence a Welch 1 written by Tyl- 


filio, called Brut y Brenhinoedd, of which Jeffry is an incorrect 


tranſlation, I learn from the Cambrian Regiſter, a work ſeemingly 
m : : intended 


4 16. All e 
ments which either Biitons or Saxofls have left CHAP, 
us on this curious and important interval. — 


e 


fie to ke chronology by Belle; and the 
broken narrations of Nennius have been ampli- 
fied by Jeffty, or his Welch original Tyſſilio; but 
the labours of Bede habe only ſuccbeded in mak- 
ing obſcurity more obſcure ; and all that the ima- 
gination of Tyſfilio has effected, Bas been to 
people the gloom'with” horrible ffiddctes and fans f 
taſtic ſhapes, which make us pe ThE dalle. „ 


nels that they attempt to remove 


Thie chronology into wWhich Nel has qiſtorted . 


the flleforiè f Gildas was s hiheſfly but erro- of tis pes 


riod erro- 


neouſly choſen” by our venerable and valuable neous. 
hiſtorian * 58. Hi 5 authority, which his learning | 


intended to revive ak ancient Britiſh hepa I hou: it ll be 
continued. To induce ſtudious individuals to make public the fruit 
of their private reſearches, nothing is ſo effectual as to preſent re- 
ſpectable channels of periodical publication. We know fo little of 
Welſh learning, that it is a national diſgrace—every means of ob- 
taining it ſhould be patronized. Tyiſilio lived about 5 
firſt part of his hiſtory is publiſhed in the Cambrian Regiſter, with - - 
a tranſlation, When the reſt 1 e we ſhall ſee _ far Je e 
has interpolated. 1 ¹ 5 wp 
13: Has Jeffry tranſlated faithfully TyMlio's 8 e of this e, 
Period Þ : 2nd 
n Bede poſtpones the invaſions of the Pitts and Scots, and the e 1 
coming of the legions, until after Conſtantine. I have conſidered „ 
aàttentively the realonings of his ingenious editor in his behalf, but - 
I cannot coincide in his opinion, See OE Bede, App. p. 672. i 
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would in any age make reſpectable, has been pe- 
culiarly impreſſi ve, becauſe, without his eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtory, we ſhould have loſt almoſt all 

knowledge of the Anglo-Saxons for three cen- 
turies after their eſtabliſhment in this iſland. 
With unſuſpicious deference our hiſtorians have 
rather ſtudied Gildas, as he has been tranſcribed 
by Bede, than in his own compoſition, and thus 
they have governed the chronology of this in- 
tereſting interval by the authority of Bede, 
without examining if Bede has not been bimſelf 
miſtaken. FOR 5 al f 55 


ot - 40 2 


If from the Saxon we turn t. to the Britiſh hif- 


/ By 


e kh tory, we ſhall find that either Jeffry or Tyſfilio 


have accumulated ſo many fables, and perverted 
ſo many real incidents, that we might as well 
make the Arabian Nights our authority for the 
occurrences at Bagdad, as adopt the hiftory of 
this period, which theſe authors have tranſmitted 
for a faithful deen of the tranſactions in 


1 — 


Britain. 


Thewelck One Britiſh fountain: of knowledge, "reed; 


3 > 


exiſts, which may pour forth new ſtreams of in- 
tereſting information. The poems of . Talieflin, 
Aneurin, Myrrdhig, and Meigant, which now lie 
waſting their ſweetneſs on ſurrounding duſt, 


might, if ſelected with the moſt jealous criti- 
# ciſm, 


ciſm, yy pan Wants with Wi ens CHAP. 
VIII. 
ticated originals annexed, reflect many rays of Cy __ 
light, by which the true path and genuine inha- 
bitants of this palpable obſcure will be revealed 
to our curioſity undiſtorted and undiſguiſed. s. 
To: conteſt the chronography of Bede, who er es. | 
lived 1000 years nearer to Gildas than ourſelves, ing Bede's | 
would be a preſumptuous attempt, if it were cer- oat 
tain that he had other and better materials for 
the regulation of his judgment, than thoſe which 
we poſſeſs. But on the period to which we now 
allude, he appears to have enjoyed thoſe advan- 
tages only which alſo exiſt to us. He contented 
himſelf with Gildas, of whoſe work he for the 
moſt part tranſcribes literal extracts; and he alſo 
| glanced upon the imperial hiſtorians. We poſſeſs 
all theſe; the chronology of Bede is therefore a 
point of hiſtorical judgment, in which his de- 
ciſon cannot be concluſive, unlefs modern critics 
can perceive it to be juſt. His materials are in 
our hands, and the imperial hiſtory has been 
illuſtrated by many men of ſuperior erudition, 
and by fome of the moſt commanding intelli- 
gence. The ſubje& is thus open to the inveſti- 
gation of every ſbadent. " It is indeed A delicate 


"33 It is a long white ſince the poems of Talieſſin were announced. 
shall we never be indulged with them ? 


& 3 OW - 
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taſk of criticiſm. The coaſt is deceitful; the 
attractive clouds of fancy ſail gaudily around it, 
and the enquirer can hardly eſcape their faſci- 
. nating deluſions; but the attempt muſt be made; 
the tropes and figures, which dance through the 
pages of Gildas, in all the mazes of metaphorical 
confuſion, want ſome interpretation and afrange- 
ment. Breathe then, ye gentle gales of ſober | 
reaſon, guide our little bark from every fallacious 
| ſpeculation, and waft us ey into the haven 
, of truth. 

It has been ad by a \ jade of No. n rd 
nary rank, that our antiquarians, even the great 
Camden himſelf, have been betrayed into many 
groſs errors by their imperfect knowledge of the 

hiſtory of the continent. To diminiſh if poſ- 
ſible the miſtakes of our young judgment, let us, 
as an auxiliary palladium, with rapid but faith- 
ful glance take a general ſurvey of the hiſtory of 
the Roman empire at this period, as a: * 
| e to a juſt diſcuſſion of our o.]ꝗ an. 
Riſe and While Gratian governed the weſtern wing of 
e the Roman eagle, and Theodoſius the eaſtern, 
333333. the legions of Britain, who had ſo. often been 
cConſpicuous for their turbulence, ſeceded from 
their allegiance to Gratian, and in concert with 
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the provincials, appointed Maximus, a Spas n 1 


by birth, but then in the Roman ſervice in 
Britain, to be their emperor in his ſtead . As 
both the dignity and life of the new ſovereign 
were inſecure until the goddeſs of victory had 
confirmed the uſurpation, he ſtrengthened him- 
ſelf by the ſervices of a great body of Britiſh 
| youth, and with theſe deſcended into Gaul. 


Many wonders have been fabled of his levies, 


and of the fatal effects of their abſence from the 


iſland. Many legends of the moſt ridiculous na- 
ture have been appended, which grave hiſtorians 


have believed. Armorica has been colonized by 


his Britiſh ſoldiers, and Cornwall has been ex- 


hauſted of its virgins to conſole them: but the 
enamoured ſpirit of the waters interfered ; ſome 
thouſands of the female adventurers it unreaſon- 
ably monopolized to itſelf, and ſent the refidue 
to the Pits and Huns at Cologne, to be vir- 
tuouſly murdered or conveniently enſlaved ue. 


Gratian | 


135 See Gibbon, iii. P» 5. His ange. treue the neceſſity 


of original references. 


1 See Uſher, 617-636. Ib. 200. This affair, : as ſtated by. Jef- | 
fry, I. 5. c. 14. is, that Maximus ordered 100,000 common people | 


and 30,000 ſoldiers out of Britain to colonize Armorica z c. 15. 


he deſired wives for them; and c. 16. the king of Cornwall fegt 


Urſula, his beauteous daughter, with 112,000 noble ladies, and 
60,000 meaner women » Who embarked at London, Great. ſtorms 
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[Gagan was the victim of this rebellion, and 
Maximus retained the purple until ambition 
eee him to conteſt with Theodoſius. The 
ſuperior ability of the emperor of the eaſt 
avenged the death of his unfortunate patron. 
The Britiſh ſoldiers did not long ſurvive the 
uſurper they befriended ; but that they wander- 
ed into Armorica, and een ee 7 ; ſeems to 


be unfounded “. 

In 391, the generous Theodoſius delivered the 
ſceptre' of the weſtern empire to Valentinian, who 
marched into Gaul againſt the Francs; he re- 
newed the ancient leagues with them, but periſh- 


* drowned part, and Guanius king of the Huns, and Melga king of 
the Pits, murdered the others, who reſolved to be virtuous, Johan 
Major will have Urſula to be the daughter of the Scottiſh king, that 
Scotland may have the credit of her tory. A lady ſettles the point 
by averring, that Verena, one of the virgins, aſſured her, in an ex- 
| preſs revelation, that the bleſſed Urſula was a Scots woman; her 
convenient viſions alſo authenticated their relits, Viſion Elizabeth, 
I. 4. c. 2. Uſher Primord. 618—524. Baronius, who with others 
countenances the emigration, mentions, that the Martyrologies de- 
voted the 11th October to the memory of Urtula and the 71,000. 
Selden, Drayton, x31. Some affirm, that no perſon can be buried 
at Cologne, in the place where they were ſaid to have lain, becauſe 
the ground throws up other corpſes, which ſome Ay. Uſher, 
202 and 993. 

137 This point has been much 8 but E cannot avoid 
agreeing with Du Bos, that quant aux tems ou la peuplade des 
Bretons inſulaires s eſt etabliẽ dans les Gaules, it was not before 
the year 513. Hiſt. Crit. ii. 470. T he chronicle of the abbey of 
Mont S. Michel gives this year. Anno 513, venerunt tranſmarini 
Pritanni i in Armoritam, id eſt minorem enen. Th. 47%. 
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ed by the weapon of a murderer in 392. A CHAP. 


new adventurer for empire, Eugenius, aſſumed 


his dignity, made new treaties with the Francs 
and Alemanni, colle&ed troops from all parts to 
maintain the exalted ſtation, he had ventured to 
ſeize, and advanced to dety the genius of Theo- 
doſius. In 394, he ſuſtained a deſtructive com- 
bat near Aquileia, which terminated his ambi- 
tion and his life 

The next year was ſaddened by als death 


of Theodofius himſelf, and when his funereal 
honours entered the manſion of ſepulchral reſt, 


the Roman glory began to ſet. Two dim- 
twinkling ſtars aſcended from the horizon which 


he left, but only ſhone to diſgrace their parent 


luſtre. The weſtern hemiſphere was poſſeſſed 


by Honorius, the youngeſt ſon of Theodoſius, 


who in January 395, at the age of eleven, be- 


came maſter of an empire almoſt beſieged. by . 


enemies. Italy, Africa, Gaul, Spain, and Britain, 


looked up to him for protection n, and in turns 


demanded it, while Arcadius, his brother, filled 
the throne of the eaſt, A miniſter able to have 
upheld a falling ſtate directed the young mind 


130 1 Maſcou, 371—373- 3 Gibbon, 56—64. A very exalted 


and intereſting character of Theodoſius is drawn by Avrel, Victor, 
1 Hiſt. Rom. Script. 635. folio edit. 
229 3 Gibbon, 104. 


of 
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Book of Honorius. Stilicho, his appointed guardian, 
5 paſſed the Alps ſoon after the new acceſſion, 
reviewed the garriſons on the Rhine, and nego- 
tiated with the Germans. During the progreſs 
of the ſame year he marched the legions of the 
empire along the coaft of the Hadriatic, to 
- puniſh the guilty favourite, who was diffuſing 
miſery through the eaſt. In November, the fate 
of Rufinus delivered Stilicho from a competitor, 
and the world from a ſubordinate tyrant, who 
converted a truſt of power into an inſtrument of 
baſe oppreſſion *. | 7 . 
But the enemy that was deſtined to ſhake the 
Roman coloſſus from its pedeſtal, and to give 


the ſignal of ſucceſsful onſet to the barbarians 
who were crowding to encompaſs it, 8 0 now 


; 145 Gibbon, 117—120. Claudian has puniſhed the vices of Ru- 
nus by one of the fineſt effuſions of heroic ſatire which any lan- 
guage can exhibit, His we ea of the council of the calamitics 
of mankind i is a ing picture: 
« Nutrix Diſcordia belli, 
Imperioſa Fames, Leto vicina Senectus, | 
Impatiens que ſui Morbus, Livorque ſecundis 
 Anxivs, et ſciſſo mœrens velamine Luctus, 
Et Timor et cæco preceps Audacia vultu 
Et Luxus populator opum, quem ſemper vane 
Infelix humili greſſu comitatur Egeſtas, 
Farda que Avaritiæ complexæ pectora matris 


nſomnes longo veniunt examine Curæ. 
| | In. Ruf. 1. Ts, p. 21. Blu. ed, 


to 
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to exhibit his tempeſtuous power. To produce 
momentous revolutions on the theatre of the 
world is a deſtiny annexed by proyidence to 


ſuperior genius, when it is placed in the ſphere 


of command. Empires riſe to grandeur by the 
potent ſprings which they and they only can 


ſet in action; but when theſe have ſpent their | 


force, and a new potentate appears, gifted with 
the ſame creative powers, the ſcenes of greatneſs 
change, the deſcendants of the illuſtrious are 
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deſtroyed, and new edifices of ſovereignty are 5 


erected, to tower, to menace, and to fall like 


thoſe on whoſe ruins they exiſt. 
At ſome periods the emerging genius is a 
vernal ſun, brilliant, cheering, and beneficent; 


nature. aſſumes new beauty as it predominates 15 


the bloſſoms of happineſs ſmile around, and 
the fruits of plenty are prepared. At others it is 
a rapid meteor, blazing with unwholeſome flames, 


and vaniſhing ſpeedily into night; or a porten- 
tous comet, whoſe preſence, according to the 


dreams of human ignorance, diffuſes wars, ma- 
lignity, and peſtilence, until the world 1s deſolated 
by its duration, and in tears of blood weeps for 
its departure. Of this ominous deſcription. was 
ane who, at the cloſe of the fourth century, 

united 


W 
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united under his ſovereignty the Wn of aa 
Gothic nation. 
In the year 376 the Sofia ond i bom 
alarmed by the irruption of the Huns *. After 
ſwelling their army by the nations they on. 
quered, they had ruſhed on the Gothic tribes. 
Unable to repulſe the ferocious invaders, the 
Goths had precipitated themſelves over the 
Danube. Stationed by the emperor Valens in 
lower Mcefia, the Goths had revolted, had pene- 
trated into Thrace, defeated and killed their im- 
perial benefactor, in 378, at Hadrianople, and 
from this diſaſtrous day never abandoned the 
Roman territory. At length Theodoſius had 
made with them an accommodation; a large por- 
tion of their warriors had been taken into the 
imperial ſervice, and a ſucceſsful attempt had 
been made to convert them to the Chriſtian 
1 „„ e 
Among the Goths, who were allied to the 
242 Their hiſtory is ably abridged by Mr, Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 561. 
he traces their unſucceſsful conteſts with the Chineſe, their diviſions 
and emigrations, their conqueſts, the union of the Alani, and their 
wars upon the Goths. One of their ancient hiſtorians, Jornandes, 
c. 24, gives their execranda origine, that is, veneficarum cum im- 
mundis ſpiritibus congreſſu. M. de 8 leads the way on their 


hiſtory, | 
2 Gibbon, ii. P · 591—61 7. Ib. 610 : 
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Roman armies, Alaric paſſed his youth. Born 1 in CHAP.” 


the iſland of Peuce , on the Euxine, of one of 
the principal families of the Goths , he had 
early abandoned the confined limits of bs native 
ſoil to act a magnificent part in the moſt civilized 


regions of Europe. He ſolicited an appoint- 


VIII, 


ment in the Roman armies, and he was only en- 


truſted with the command of barbarian bat- 
talions. Though by birth a barbarian himſelf, 
he felt the ſuperiority of his aſſuming mind, and 
was diſguſted. by the degradation. In Thrace, 
396, in Macedon and in Theflaly he ſhewed 


the terrors of his diſcontent; he obtained the 


paſſage of the immortalized Thermopyle, dif- 
fuſed himſelf over Bœotia, Attica, and the Pelo- 
ponneſus; and though his ſuperſtition protected 
Athens from his fury, the other famed cities in 
Greece, Corinth, Argos, and Sparta, alas how 
degenerated? were conquered by his TG his 


Claud. de 6 Conſul. Hon. Pe 174. os is an iſland at the - 


mouth of the Danybe, formed by two of its diſcharging torrents. 
Strabo, p. 211. Dionyſ. Periegetes, v. 301. Feſt. Avienus, v. 441, 
and Pliny, I. 4. c. 12, mention it. Mela, I. 2. c. 12, ſays, that of 
the ſix iſlands among the mouths of the Danube, Peuce notiſſima 
eſt maxima, 


144 The exiſtence of nobility among the Goths is a curious cir- 
eumltance., Jornandes fays of Alaric, , Secunda nobilitas Bal» 
tharum que ex 5 origo . 
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compared 


with the 


imperial 


Þ writers. 
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vanced with the imperial troops to chaſtize the 
daring invader, by a great exertion of {ill Alaric 


eſcaped to Epirus, and extorted from the timid 
miniſters of the Byzantine court the title and 
authority of governor of the Eaſtern Ilyricum. 


He was ſoon after recognized N of wk 
| bes ng _—_ 


We may now limit our view to ks world of 
Britain, and proceed to contraſt our Gildas with 
the Greek and Latin writers; we ſhall find that 


at firſt they travel together, but conclude their 
Oey in very different directions. = 


Immediately after mentioning the death of 
Maximus, Gildas ſtates “, that Britain, deſpoiled 
of her ſoldiery and mil tary apparatus, and her 


s Zoſimus, l. 6 ee A Yet let not the biſtorian's deny 


for Sparta be forgotten, * nec armis amplius nec ĩdoneus ad pug: 


nam viris munita propter Romanorum avaritiam.”* 

246 The hiſtory of Alaric is luminouſly narrated by Gibbon, v. 3 
p. 134. | 
% Gildas, f. 11. p. 4. Gale's xv Feriptores, Richard, entitled 
of Cirenceſter by ſome, by others Monk of Weſtminſter, places this 
invaſion in the year after the death of Maximus, I. 2. c. 1. See his 
de Situ Britanniz in the Antiquitates Celto-normannicz, p- 120. 


Ado. Viennenſis, an author of the ninth century, gives a ſimilar chro- 


nology. Chron. tas Sexta, p. 353. Bib. Mag. Patrum, v. 7. 
—Bede, without any authority, and contrary to the literal meaning 
of Gildas, poſtpones it for above twenty years, I. 1, c. 12. and thus 
lays a foundation for his ſubſequent miſtakes. 


A Fouth, 


his 


his 


ing 
nus 
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youth, who followed the uſurper to return nd. en Ar. | 


VIII. 


more, and being utterly ignorant of war, groaned — 


for many years under the incurſions of the Scots 
a Circione “, and of the Picts from the nortn. 

This account is befriended by the imperial 
hiſtory. It is ſtated by Sozomen, that Maximus 
collected a numerous army from Britain, Gaul; 


and Germany, and went to Italy 149 We learn 
from others, that the Francs took advantage of 


his abſence to invade Gaul, and that the Saxons 


alſo moved in ſucceſsful hoſtility againſt him . 
During the reign of his proſperity, in the ſecond 


year of his empire, the Picts and Scots had 
vigorouſly defied him. It becomes, therefore, 
5 highly 

143 The Circius is 86 by Pliny, 2. 46, as a wind famous 
in the province of Narbonne, and inferior in vehemence to none. 


Ainſworth makes it a ſouthern wind, which blows out of France 
through Italy; this is rather impoſſible, as Italy is ſouth of France. 


Hlarduin more juſtly interprets it, nord- weſt- nord. It was ſome⸗ 


times ſo violent as to uncover houſes. Fabri Theſaurus, in voc. i. 
P. 550. | 


"5 


. 249 46 Collecto ex Britannia et vieinis Galliis, et ex Germanis ac ; ; 


finitimis gentibus numeroſo exercitu, in Italiam profectus eſt.” 
Sozomen, Hiſt. Eccl. I. 7. c. 13. p. 721. Ed. Valeſ. 

159 The valuable fragment of Sulpitius Alexander, preſeryed by 
Gregory of Tours. I. c. c. 9. p. 34. mentions the Francic incur- 
fon; and St. Ambroſe, ep. 17. intimates, though with no particulars, 
the Saxon ſucceſs. “e Ille ſtatim a Francis, 4 Saxonum gente in 
« Sicilia Siciæ et Petavione ubique . terrarum viclus eit. 
1 Maſcou, 371. 


35 V Proſper i in his Chronicon ſays, *« incurſantes Pictos et Scatosy 


prior 5 


imus ſtrenue ſuperavit. See it annexed to Euſebius Chron. 


* 
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l and Saxons. 
credit Gildas, and as Maximus was killed at 


* "HISTORY OF THE 
kighly probable, that theſe Iriſh and Caledonian 4 


wanderers would be alert to profit by the op- 
portunity of his abſence, as well as the Francs 
On this occaſion we ſhall ac- 


Aquileia in 388 , we may conſider that as the 


year in which the incurſions began. = 
The next account of Gildas i is, that the Britiſh 


nation, unable to endure theſe ravages, ſent an 


embaſſy to Rome, deſiring a military force, and 


promiſing a faithful obedience to the imperial 


ſceptre . That a province ſuffering under a 


© hoſtile invaſion ſhould ſolicit ſuccour from the 


' mentions this. 


fountain of power, and that 'to obtain it they 


ſhould laviſh aſſurances of fidelity, to expiate 


the imputation of treaſon, which the elevation of 
Maximus would produce, are circumſtances 
which bear the marks of truth 1 in their extreme 


* 


He adds, that a legion came by ſea, wel ap= 
pointed with every requiſite for ſervice ; that, 
engaging with the enemy, they deſtroyed a great 


multitude, drove them . from the borders, and 


prior, P- 49, in its edition of the great saugen. Fordun alſo 
Scot: Hiſt. p. 616. 

15 3 Gibbon, 40. The Britiſh hiſtory miſcals him Maximian, 
and kills him at Rome, I. 5. e. 6 
1353 Gildas, ſ. 12. 


liberated 


Ee 
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he ſub Qed tives from their rapa- CHAP. 5 Y 
liberated the ſubjected na ives. rom gu. 
city and. tyranny, !?%..” } | 
Of the petite writers 15 us ec bs. 
whom. this ſervice was performed. / For three 
years after the fate of Maximus, both diviſions 
of the Roman empire were governed by Theo- 
doſius 155, who, hy his edict, made void all the 
uſurper's s exertions of the prerogative, that every 5 
thing might reſume. its priſtine ſituation 6-161 
was a neceſſary conſequence of theſe, orders, that 
the civil powers of the revolted provinces ſhould 
be immediately replaced; we accordingly find 
that a vicarius was ſent to Britain by Theodo- 
ſius, whoſe good conduct was admired . No 
other period ſeems 40. have been more ſuitable 
to his adminiſtration.” | 
1 Gildas, fv 12. 255 Gibbony zin u 33% 4 
156 The firſt edict forbad any one to aſſume the honours which. 
Maximus had granted; the third commanded his patents of dignity 
to be returned, the legal ſentences to be eraſed, and all acts done 
under his authority to be void. In this and the next edict, in 39 55 | Fo. 
ſome exceptions were allowed. Cod. Theod. I. 15. tit. 14. 8 
137 Socrates, Hift. Eceleſ. I. 7. c. 12. This temperate expreſſion 
of Socrates, ich,, was conſtrued by Carte to imply the attain= 
ment of ſuch a height of glory, that he muſt have ſtopped the 
Scottiſh depredations, p. 169. Our Henry alſo amplifies it fo far 
as to ſay, that Chryſanthus was ſent on purpoſe to check them, that 
he executed his commiſſion witli great ability: and ſucceſs, expelled 


the enemies, and reſtored the tranquillity of the prov ince. He refers 


to ee, as his ne who: oy mentions what" the text 215 : 5 
prelles. e i 5 : 2 


18s The remark 5 Carte i is jut, chat i in no iter Jandture could 
Theodoſius have intermeddled in the affairs of the weſtern empire, 


p. 169. | 
H e But 


roy 8 
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HISTORY OF THE | 
Tut from the time of Conſtantine" the policy 


of the emperors had completely ſeparated the 
eivil and military powers. This regulation 
could not allow Chryſanthus to have been the 


deliverer of Britain. The military arm was 


wielded by an arrangement of officers jealouſly 


diſtinguiſhed from the civil authority“. Chry- 
ſanthus may have governed Britain as vicarius, 
to diffuſe internal quiet over a revolted province, 


as far as the civil magiſtracy was able to operate, 
but could have no . to coerce the . 
barbarians. 55 


During the latter 90994 of the reign of Theo- 
dofius, and for many years in the reign of his 
ſucceſſor, the military force of the weſtern em- | 
pire was under the command of Stilicho, the 
maſter- general of the cavalry and infantry of the 


weſt . It muſt have been under him that 


every military aid was diſpatched into Britain. 


159 2 Gibbon, 43. Du Bos, Hiſt. Crit. i. 60, Le prefet du 
pretoire, et les officiers qui lui etoient ſubordonnẽs, ne commande- 
rent plus les troupes.— The vicarius of Britain was under the 
præfectus prætorio of the Genz, Notitiay ſ. 36, 1 was a civil 
officer. 

160 Even Julian, aha fas Pk the hg DD 
he, en qualitẽ de Ceſar, ou d'heritier preſomptif dePempire, put pre- 
tendre a une autoritẽ plus etendue que celle qu'un generaliſſime 
ordinaire auroit exercte en virtu de ſa commiſſion, cependant Julien 


nm'oſoit rien decider concernant la levee des ſubſides et la 5 


des troupes. Du Bos, 6s. 


7 Gibbon, 116. 3 
The 


. 


A6 16 SAXONS. 


99.4 2 


- Phe inckiftinct intitmitions of tlie Monk of on ar P, 


4 


Bangor are confirmed by the elegance and me- 


lody of Claudian ; his mietfifluous muſe devoted 
herſelf to purſue the triumphs, and to proclaim 
the glory of Stilicho ; and in Claudian's hiftoric 


picture of his fame, the victorious battles of this 


ſuperior man with the Pitts and Scots, form one. 


of thoſe ſplendid groupes, which, for this part : 
of his life, have enſured to Stilicho the admira- 


tion of time x62 


But poetry has been commanded” to exclude | 


geography from her lays, that the euphony of 
her verſification may not be ſacrificed to topogra- 


phical accuracy. As ſeverely is the bard for- 


bidden to meddle with chronology, unleſs. he 
meditates ſuicide. We muſt not, therefore, ex- 


pect, from the pleaſing yet neglected Claudian, 


the exact year of the Chriſtian æra in which 
Stiticho or his officers W adernreed Ireland d 


752 Claudian de Laud. Stil. I. 2, p. 140. Elz. edit. 


Inde Caledonio velata Britannia monſtro 
Ferro pita genas, cujus veſligia verrit 
Cærulus, oceani que zſtum mentitur amictus, 
Me quoque vicinis pereuntem gentibus inquit, 
Me juvit Stilicho, totam eum Scotus Ternem 
Movit et infeſto ſpumarit remige Tethys. 
Illius effectum euris,.ne tela tierem | 
Scotica, ne pictum tremerem, ne litore tuto 
Proſpicerem dubize: yenturum Saxona ventis. a 


H 2 Caledonia, 


VIII. 
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74 98 HISTORY OF THE: 
„h Aut from the time of Conftantine' the policy 
of the emperors had completely ſeparated the 
15 civil and military powers. This regulation 
could not allow Chryſanthus to have been the 
deliverer of Britain. The military arm was 
wielded by an arrangement of officers jealouſly 
diſtinguiſhed from the civil authority ***, Chry- 
ſanthus may have governed Britain as vicarms, 
to diffuſe internal quiet over a revolted province, 
as far as the civil magiſtracy was able to operate, 
but could have no ch to coerce FOO . 
barbarians. ; = 
During the latter pag! of the reign of Theo- 
deſius, and for many years in the reign of his 
ſueceſſor, the military force of the weſtern em- | 
pire was under the command of Stilicho, the 
maſter-general of the cavalry and infantry of the 
weſt e. It muſt have been under him that 
every military aid was diſpatched into Britain. 
359 Gibbon, 43. Du Bos, Hiſt. Crit. i, 60. Le. prefet du 
pretoire, et les officiers qui lui etoĩent ſuhordonnes, ne-commande- | 
rent plus les troupes.— The vicarius of Britain was under the 
præfectus prætorio of the Gen, Notitia, ſ. 36, and was & civil 
. ö 993 Julian, when ſent ta.command the nnn | Gaul,though | 
he, enqualite de Ceſar, ou d'heritier preſomptif de l empire, put pre- 
tendre a une autoritẽ plus etendue que celle qu'un generaliſſime 


ordinaire auroit exercte en virtu de ſa commmniſſion, cependant Julien 
moſoit rien decider concernant la levẽe des ſubſides et la e 


des troupes. Du Bos, 63, 
3 Gibbon, 116. 
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The indiſtinct intimations of tlie Monk of 05 K Ar. 


Bangor are confirmed by the elegance and me- 


lody of Claudian ; ' his mellifluous muſe eee 


herſelf to purſue the triumphs, and to proclaim. 


the glory of Stilicho; and in Claudian's hiſtoric 


picture of his fame, the victorious battles of this 


ſuperior man with the Pitts and Scots, form one. 


of thoſe ſplendid groupes, which, for this part 


of his life, have enſured to Stilicho the admira- 
tion of time s. 


But poetry has been and” to exclude - 


geography from her lays, that the euphony of 
her verification may not be ſacrificed to topogra- 


phical accuracy. As ſeverely is the bard for- 


bidden to meddle with chronology, unleſs. he 
meditates ſuicide. We muſt not, therefore, ex- 
pect, from the pleaſing yet neglected Claudian, 
the exact year of the Chriſtian æra in which 


Stincho or his officer apptoched Ireland and 


ts Claudian de Laud, Stil. I. 2. p. 140. Elz. edit. 


Inde Caledonio velata Britannia monſtro _ 
Ferro picta genas, cujus veſtigia verrit | 

| Czrulus, oceani que æſtum mentitur amictus, 
Me quoque vicinis pereuntem gentibus inquit, 
ä Me; juvit Stilicho, totam eum Scotus Iernem 
Movit et infeſto ſpumavit remige Tetbys. 
Illius effectum curis, ne tela tigerem 

Scotica, ne pictum tremerem, ne litore tuto 
Proſpicerem dubiis venturum Saxona ventis. 


H 2 Caledonĩa. 
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Bo ox Caledonia. We are reduced to. gueſs from cir- 


HISTORY OF, THE 


cumſtances at that chronology which the laws 


of Parnaſſus will not allow the e 900 to 


reveal. 5 

Britain, coating to 1 e theſe 
devaſtations many years. A probable. interval 
ſeems to ariſe from the ſituation of the empire. 
Though Maximus Was conquered in 388, yet 


the F rancs, and Saxons continued in boſtility. 


When Valentinian, Who was ſent againſt them 
into Gaul, was murdered, the uſurpation of 
Eugenius harrafſed the empire for two years. 
Soon after he had dere Theodoſius ex- 
pired. 
_ The death 55 Rufinus left Stilicho at » oi 

in the year 396. The African war was not pro- 


| ſecuted till 398, in which Gildo fell e.; there. 
| fore we may conſider either the preceding years, | 


or the ſubſequent, 399, as the zra in which 
Britain was reſcued from the ſpoilers ſword 5. 


VC 
203 Gibbon, i lil. p. 128. 
x64 Richard places it eleven years before the 3 # Rome by 
Alaric, or 399, I. 2. c. 1. p. 121. Antiq. Celto-Nor. The cri- 
ticiſm of Maſcou, p. 394, on Pagius, who dates a fimilar paſſage in 
402, confirms our Richard's chronology, as it makes 399 the year 
in which Honorius "4 Preparing the expeditions alluded to in the 
3 Doraito quod Saxone Tettiys | 
Mitior, aut fracto ſecura Britannia Pio © 
Ante pedes Ban Franco, &c. 
a PE In 8 p- . 


. bh SIC CE $tillingfleet 


ens MXU 0 
This laft will allow eleven years for the miiltos * 15 an 
annos which Gildas notes to have intervened Gu 

between the invaſion after Marimus and its 

5 N ST 932), e e ee ne 

he e ee wha chars the ns: 

mans ordered the natives to build a wall between 
the two ſeas, in the north of Britain, to deter 
the invaders, and to protect the natives; that the 
irrational vulgar, having no e. conſtructed 
it of turf inſtead of ſtone aſp: „111310 121: 138 we 

This narration: has the e b being 

an ignorant account of the conſtruftion of one 

of thoſe famous walls, which have ſo 1 

ERIN the curioſity of antiqquaries. o 

Gilddas ſtates; that; this legion having ed 

ae the plunderers cattie again“. A paſſage in 

Claudian verifies the fact, that the legion quitted 

the wall ſoon after the ſucceſſes of Stilicho, and 

diffuſes a ray of light, which determines the chro- 

nology of the incident, VV 


* P 


Lg * 173 EPS 


». 


; Siillingfeer thinks, that this firſt relief was between the death of 
Maximus and the ſetting up of Gratian Municeps. Orig. B. 296. 

165 Gildas, ſect. 12. 

16s Gildas, [. 13. The greyliarity of fylein which he expreſſes 
himſelf is romprkable +, 6 Rabid, robber wolves, with profound hun- 
ger and gry i jaws, leaping 3 into the ſheepfold, are the invaders who 


are brought over by « the wings of oars, and the arms of rowers, 
and ſails ſwelling in the wind.” | 
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HISTORY OF THE 
We have mentioned the paeification Which 
F extorted from the eaſtern government: it 
might ſeem to them a releaſe from anxiety; it 
was made by Alaric an interval of earneſt prepa- 
ration for more fortunate warfare, He ſurveyed 
the ſtate of the world with the eyes of prophetic 
penetration, and diſcerned the vulnerable part, in 
which the genius of Rome might be fatally u- 
failed. About the year 400, the Gothie Aler- 
ander ſuddenly marched from his eaſtern: ſettle- 
ments to the Julian Alps, and poured his col- 
lected forces into Italy. The emperor: of the 
weſt flecb at his approach, when Stilicho again in- 
terpoſed the rotecting ſnieid of ſuperior talents. 
Jo meet the deſtructive Goths with a competent 
force, he ſummoned the Roman troops out of 
Germany and Gaul into Italy; even the legion 
which had- been ſtationed to guard the wall ef 
Britain againſt the Caledonians was haſtily e. 
called, gs attended the imperial general at 
Milan . In the battle of Pollentia, Alaric 


? - - inferiority of his N e 


à bold but ruimdus retreat e OY ab 

"26 Claudia ki poem ds Bello Gti, p. 365. . 
Vent et extremis legio prætenta Britannis, 5 
 Quz Scoto dat frzna truci, ferro que notatzs 
Perlegit exangues Py moriente figuras. 8 


168 3 en 147==] 55. 


A 


ANGLO- SAXONS, 


403. We muſt allow time for the troops to have 
travelled from the nortl 
and may date this departure of the Roman legion 
in the year 402. No one can diſbelieve that in 


TR S116 i» 
| das proceeds to. 3 that e 

vent to Rome with rent garments, and with 
| aſhes on their heads, to implore further aid ', 
However we may be inclined to aſcribe the coſ- 
tume of the embaſſy to the imagination of the 
author, we. cannot diſpute the probable fact, 
that the province ſolicited the protection of its 


of Gildas cannot expreſs but by the ſimilies of 
cagles, horſes, and ſailors. What the aſſiſting 


duced to commemorate, that the genius of the 
be defrauded of their honours. 
rhetoric, which we muſt often admire in this 


2 © ated like the mountain torrent e of 
| ua £ 14s il, 
H 4 c the 


OY 


h of Britain to Milan, 


ſovereign. Moved with the woeful tragedy, the 
Romans came with a ſpeed which the eloquence 


legion atchieved, his own expreſſions ſhall be ad- 


With that copious perſpicuity of 3 | 


1 8 
The battle of Pollentia was fought in March CHAR. 


VIII. 
— 


their abſence the tue eee would 


Ring, 


hiſtorian and the valour of his heroes may not 


poliſhed author, he exclaims, « The Romans | 


104 


HISTORY OF THE. 


de frequent currents of the tempeſts, and 


i deſcription, moro inteli git y, put tien be would 


e overflowing its channels with ſonorous mean 


« dring; and wonderfully foaming with furrowe( 
* back and fierce front, the waters thrown 4 
«as it were to the clouds, by which the pupils 
of the eyes, though often renovated by th 


* convolutions: of the eyelids, are as it were 


« blinded by tlie contortions of the moſt minute 
*rotations; but in one burſt it bears down the 
* maſles oppoſed' to it; ſo the admirable allies 
«ſwiftly chaſed over the ſea! the hoſtile bands, 
TY indeed eſcape were poſſible .: 5 9610 
This ſketch of mountam ſcenery comes ap- 
Pe from the pencil of a Cambrian, and 
is judiciouſly exprefled i ina ſtyle, rumbling, tough, | 
and fierce, like the object deſcribed., The un- 
grammatical Latin, the wildneſs of the paren- 


theſis, and the careleſs diſorder of the circum- 
ſtances of the deſcription, finely illuſtratè the 


view. An author leſs deſirous to make the 
found an echo to the ſenſe © might have & - 


Preſſed the effects of af impetuous torrent on the 


eyes of the ſpectator, which is a ſtriking trait of 


1 23 8 * * f 1 
8212 23 1931 a 2 8 82215 IF 57 47 13 . Sk Ay 


319 Gild £ 14. I cannot. honour this author, or unjuſtly degrade | 
— ſo much as to'coincide in the epithet of * the Britiſh Jere- 


3 which Mr. Gibbay applies ta him, v. iii. p. 620. | 
1+ „„ have 


— 


ANGLO-SAXONS. . 1 
have robbed it of that eee, which alvays cha. 
en from the obſcure AH | 
We have no direct evidence FO as impe 

cial writers that Stilicho ſent back the legion, 

after the battle of Pollentia, into Britain, but it 

muſt have been there before 406, becauſe we 

read of ſoldiers then chuſing and depoſing em- 

perors in the iſland. Their preſence muſt have 

been attended with its uſual cnn: on this Picton Ts 

and, Scots 4 14” „ 7 
Before we; ſtute 8 next . of Gildas, _ 


it wal be: proper to narrate o the incidents which, 


e  egfiuey of en 1 8 7 
71 The Picts are firſt 3 a 3 „„ to. 
'Vlher, Primord. 586. Their origin is diſputed. Stillingfleet derives 
them from Scandinavia, 246. Uſher from the German Scythia, 578. Rn 
Camden thought them the offspring of Britons. Brit. Int. 110. 1 
Whitaker, I. 1. c. 12. ſ. 2. affirms, they were the Caledonians, . 1 
Meatæ and Deucalidones exprefſed by a more comprehenſive ap“ 
; pellation.— According to a MSS. de Situ Albaniz, publiſhed by 
Johnſtone, Antiq. Celt. p. 136. the poſſeſſions of the PiQs in 
North Britain were under ſeven kings: 1. From the Forth to the 
Tay; 2. from the Ila to the Mount Athrie; 3. from Ila to the 
Dee; 4. from the Dee to the Spee; 5. from the Spee to Mount 
Brein - Alban; 6. Maref and Ros; a Arre Gaithel, the 1 5 
neareſt Ireland. | 


172: Mr. Whitaker's s opinion of = Feats, is e 1 20 Qriginally Sh 
' Britons of the ſouth, who migrated from the weſtern ſhore of Britain 
into Ireland, and afterwards paſſed from Ireland into Caledonia.“ 

Genuine Hiſt. of Brit. 289.— Uher, 586, ſays, they are firſt men- | . 
tioned by Porphyry.—M*Pherſon gives them a Caledonian extrac- 1 
tion in his Introd. to the Hiſt. of Great Brit. which was the opinion | —_— 
impugned by Mr. Whitaker, but apparently eee 905 Mr. B's X 

Ls. 2 li. 72 N 5 
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B 9G K as: he does. not notice, though of . im- 
—— pPortance, we may preſume he never knew: they 


occurred between this laſt defeat of the Pits 


and Scots and Se: final Cd hated of he oe f 
inn 5 

+ The ata: genius be Clandion Sal re- 
founded the praiſe of Stilicho in poetry, which, 


though ſometimes defective in taſte, yet has too 


much energy and felicity to periſn. The acts 
which the general atchieved juſtify his bard, and 


raiſe the miniſter above his degenerate country- 


men like a ſplendid column in a melancholy 


waſte. But it may be ſaid of human virtue, as 


Solon pronounced to Crœſus of human hap- 


-Pineſs, that we ſhould wait until the life is cloſed 
before we pronounce deciſively upon it. Stilicho 
for a while was the ſaviour of the Roman em- 


pire; he ended his career its moſt deſtructive 


ſcourge. The double dealing of his ambition 


excited invaſions, which he wiſhed to have the | 
merit of repreſſing; it introduced the barbarian 


hordes into the provinces, who quitted them no 


more; it occaſioned rebellions which completed 
the debility of the imperial government; and it 


- paved the way for the OT Oi or! of 


Deſolation 


of Gaul. 


the weſtern empire. 


When Alaric menaced J Italy, $tilicho EY 
off the tempeſt ; but he wanted to have his ſon 
„ 4 inveſted 


AN GL O- SAX ONS. 


_ inveſted with the imperial dignity, and he hoped 
to extort the conceſſion from the trembling Ho- 
norius by the terror of impending evils. To 
effect this he excited the German nations to in- 
yade Gaul. Fatal contrivance of unprincipled 


| ambition A moſt formidable 1 e of the 


273. Orofius," + 7. c. 38, and c. N and from him Adee, 
Wandal. Grotius, p. 732. expreſsly affirm the treaſon. Jerom Ep. 


e 


18 
107 
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— mms | 5 


ad Ager. exclaims againſt the ſemi- barbarian traitor, who armed 


againſt his adopted country its worſt enemies. Proſper ſays, that 
ſaluti imperataris tendebat inſidias, p. 50. -Marcellinus more ex- 
plicitly ſays of him,. Spy o Honorio, regnumque ejus inhians, Ala- 
norum, Suevorum, Wandalorum que gentes donis pecuniiſque illec- 
tas contra regnum Honorii excitavit, Eucherium filium ſuum paga- 
num, et adverſum Chriſtianos inſidias molientem, cupiens Cæſarem 


ordinare. Chrom. p. 37. added to Scaliger's Euſeb. If theſe authors 


Atto not ſuffic ient to make the imputation credible, the point ſeems to 
be decided by the evidence of a ; contemporary, who, being 2 pagan, 


gives more weight to an opinion in which he 25 the chriſtians 


vincide ; I may Rutilius, whom Gibbon does not mention; he 
fays, . 
7 ; Quo magis eſt Hs diri Stilichonis acerbums 
5 te nreint quod fuit i imperii. 5 
Romano generi dum nititur eſſe ſuperſtes, 
Crudelis ſummĩs miſcuit ima furor: 
Dumque timet, quidquid ſe fecerat ipſe timer, 
Immiſit Latiz barbara tela neci. | 
Viſceribus nudis armatum condidit hoſtem, 
Illatæ cladis liberiore dolo. | 
- + Tpſa fatellitibus pellitis Roma patebat, 
„ 27177 _—_ 2 EN caperetur, erat. 
Itinerarium, 1. 2. v, 41—50. 
74 Gibbon extends his Telamonian ſhield in defence of Stilicho, 
but the weight of evidence muſt pierce the protection. Du Bos, 
P+ 190, accredits his guilt, How fatal the ſcheme was to Rome, 
Cont] # | : we 
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mountains, and deluged the weſtern world. A 
portion of theſe, under Radagaiſus, periſhed 
before Stilicho in Italy “, and furmſhed him 
with the laurels he ' coveted.” The remainder 
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tribes between the Rhine and Danube, Alani, 
Suevi, Vandali, and many others, burſt over the 


_:croffed the Rhine, which, if the charge of treaſon 


be true, was purpoſely diveſted. of its protecting 


troops, and overwhelmed Gaul and its vicinity. 
The conſuming flames of war ſpread from the 
« banks of the Rhine over the greateſt part of 
« the. ſeventcen provinces of. e that rich 
« and extenſive country, as far as the ocean, the 
Alps, and the Pyrenees, was. delivered to the 
< barbarians, who drove before them; in a pro- 


Tra, miſcuous crowd, the biſhop, the ſenator, and 


406. Re- 
volt of the 


troops in 
Britain. 


Conttan- 


vine choſen. 


„the virgin, laden with the 1 their houſes : 


«ad wltars 2,2 „ 
This dread ful ilk ona Toes a on 


through Britain. Inflamed with their ſucceſs, 


the barbarians. menaced this iſland. It is ex- 
prefsly aſſerted by Zofimus, 3 their e 


we may e when we 1 that cc 14 es Deere 
« 406, fut la journẽe funeſte ou les barbares entrerent dans les 
« Gaules, pour n'en plus ſorter.” Du Bos, 194. 

375 Por the expedition of OI ſe n 163473 


and Maſcou, 404—41 1. 


476 3 Gibbon, 171, 
a 5 tions 


＋ 
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tions alarmed. the army in Britain. Apprehen- CHAP, _ 
five of their further progreſs, and to exert an. _Vh. 
energy adequate t to the criſis, the troops created : 
an emperor. for themſelves. One Marcus. was 
their firſt choice: finding his councils or his 
conduct inſufficient for the exigency, they de- 
ſtroyed him, and elected Gratian, who is men- 
tioned with the title of Municeps, in his room. . 
Within four months afterwards he was mur 
dered, and, induced by the flattering name, the 
Britiſh ſoldiery ſelected one Conſtantine from the 
ranks, and decorated him with the imperial goes 
ments :7.. 1 | | 
Conſtantine ſeems not to have been unworthy Conſtan- 
of his ſtation; he paffed out of Britain into I 5 
Gaul, ſtayed a ſhort time at Boulogne, conci- 6. 
liated to his intereſt the ſoldiers ſcattered upon 
the Oo and defeated the terrible bar- 
barianns | 3 
The W of Conſtantine was acknow- oben 
ledged i in Gaul, and he reduced Spain. His ſon | 
Conſtans laid aſidè the cowl of a monk, which, 
previous to his father's elevation, he had aſ- 


ſumed 8 and was created Cæſar. e to 


477 Zoſimus, I 6. P · 373, and 371. 8 7. 8 
278 Zoſimus, ib. | 


479 Marcellin. Com. p. 38. Orobus, 7. 40. Jornandes, c. 32. 
| | whom 
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whom Conſtantine had reſpectfully ſtated, that 


his dignity had been forced upon him, appeared 
to acquieſce in his retaining it, and ſent him the 


imperial robes . The barbarians obtained rein- 


forcements, but Conſtantine adopted the pre- 
cautionary meafure of placing troops to guard 
the paſſages into Gaul. 7 

During this diviſion of the imperial power, 
Alaric again aſſembled a willing army, and ap- 
peared on the Roman frontier. The guilt of 
Stilicho had been detected and puniſhed, and 
his death removed the laſt bulwark of the em- 


ire. The court of Honorius could furniſh no 
other mind, competent to confront the Gothic 


conqueror. In 408, he overwhelmed reſiſtance 
and beſieged Rome. A ranſom obtained a ſhort 
ſecurity, but determined his ſuperiority. In the 


next year he aſſailed it again, and condeſcended 


to accept from an emperor of his own nomina- 
tion the title of maſter general. Every doubt 
was now removed; he ſaw his irrefiſtible power, 
and the ſucceeding ſummer was marked by the 
diſmal cataſtrophe of a third ſiege and barbarian | 
fack, whoſe ferocious horrors, though for bar- 
barians not extreme ***, and perhaps outdone in 

| 180 Zoſim. I. 5. p. 359. 5 

131 Zoſim. p. 374. 


184 3 Gibbon, 241-244. ä 
8 a more 
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a more | civilized age at Magdeburgh , yet en- 
title the perpetrators to univerfal execration. 


May mankind ever brand ſuch atrocious ſcenes 


1 


cuat 
VIII. 


with indelible infamy and individual abhorrence, 


that the demon war, as long as it continues in 
the world, may be compelled to infli&t its evils 
with humanity, and never dare to imitate the 


hyzna or the ruffian ! 
Among the officers attached to the intereſt of 


Conſtantine was Gerontius, who had proceeded 
from Britain. The valour and fervices of this 
perſon on former occafions are ſtated by the 
hiſtorians; but offended that Conſtans returned 


to Spain on his ſecond vifit with another as his 
general, the flighted Gerontius abandoned the 
intereſts of the emperor he had ſupported, and 


elevated a friend to dethrone him. He pur- 


fued his new purpoſe with a fatal alacrity, be- 
ſieged and ſlew Conſtans at Vienne , and me- 
naced the father with depoſition. The troops 


of the legal emperor, Honorius, profited by the 


157 See this horrible maſſacre "at by the orders of the 
favage Tilly, in Harte's Life of Guſtavus Adolphus ; and may 


every generous ſoldier never repeat his name but with that diſguſt 


and contempt which cruelty always excites in the noble mind ! 


184 Zoſim. 371. 373—375- 
185 Oroſius, I. 7. Olympiodorus ap. Photium, 183. Marcellin. 


cm 28. Euſebius . 412, 
ee | quarrel, 


The bar- 


barians at- 
tack Bri- 
* tain, 409. 


| quarrel, and deſtroyed the competition. Con- 
ſtantine was taken at Arles, and Gerontius was 

purſued to the confines of Spain; his houſe was 
| beſieged, and his reſiſtance occaſioned the aſſail - 
ants to ſet it on fire. The flames carried with 


them deſpair ; his friend and wife received from 
his hands the death they e and he joined 
them in the tomb is. 

Amid this complexity 15 HO Ho Be” "ba 
rebellion, the weſtern provinces of the Roman 


h ſtate were ſacrificed to the revenge of the mili- 


tary competitors. The crime which degraded all 


the merit of Stilicho was, from the ſame motives. 


of puſillanimous ſelfiſhneſs, repeated by Geron- 
tius. He 63 to diminiſh the danger of his 


156 See the detail in Gibbon, iii. p. 259. 3 e . 
gine, that in drawing his Vortigern Jeffry has copied and diſtorted 


the Gerontius of the imperialiſts. Three particulars are alike in 


both, Vortigern was a Britiſh conſul, ho rebelled againſt, and 
cauſed Conſtans to be deſtroyed. Vortigern being afterwards be- 
ſieged in the place to which he fled, and his purſuers finding they 
could not get an entrance, it was ſet on fire, 1.6. and I. 83. Ge- 
rontius proceeded from Britain, and was a comes or count; be re- 
volted from Conſtans, and cauſed his death, and he fled for refuge, 
and prevented his purſuers from entering his houſe, who therefore 
applied flames, — This obſervation would induce me to ſtrike Vor- 
tigern entirely out of true hiſtory, but that I find a Gurthrigemus 
mentioned in Gildas, and a Gwrtheyrn in Talieſſin. Their autho- 
rity inclines me to believe, that Jeffry or Tyſſilio has confounded 
Gerontius, who died in Spain, with Gwrtheyrn, in England, and 
given us 2 medley hiſtory of both, collected into the factitious cha- 
FACE 1. Vortigern. | | | : 
| | 7 revolt 
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revolt, by his incitements and advice influenced 


into hoſtile invaſion the barbarians who W 


near the Celtic regions i. Melancholy to Rome 


Was this. de! perate act of ambition. Conſtantine 


could not repel the torrent, becauſe the flower 


of his army was in Spain. Britain and Gaul 
experienced all its fury. The cities of the iſland 


were invaded. To whatever quarter they applied 
for help, the application was vain. Honorius 
was trembling before Alaric, and Conſtantine 
could not even ſave Gaul. In this extremity the 
racter; they remembered the ancient indepen- 
dance of the iſland, and their brave anceſtors, 
who ſtill lived ennobled in the verſes of their 
bards: with wiſe and virtuous energy they armed 


themſelves, threw off the foreign yoke, depoſed 
the imperial magiſtrates, proclaimed their inſular 
independance, and, with the ſucceſsful valour of 


youthful liberty and endangered exiſtence, they 


drove the fierce invaders from their cities“. 


8 1 


197 Zoſimus, U. 6. p. 375. There was a 8 imperial law in 

exiſtence, made A. D. 323, which was applicable to theſe crime of 
Gerontius and Stilicho: Si quis barbaris ſeelerata factione fa- 
ci cultatem depredationis in Romanos dederit, vel fi quo alio modo 
e factum deviſerit, vivus amburatur.” Cod. Theod. I. 7. tit. 1. 
But ambition is always an to its e and as heels of 
1 as of morality. 

* Zoſimus, 1. 6. p. 375. 


* Zoßmus, p. 5 1 N „„ 
5 The 
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N K The ſacred flame of national independance paſſed | 

= fwiftly over the channel, and electrified Armorica. 
This maritime ſtate, and its immediate neigh- 
bours, in the ſame crifis and from the ſame ne- 
ceſlity, diſclaimed the authority of a foreign em- 
peror, and by their own exertions atchieved their 
own deliverance. 8 5 
All theſe tranſact ions . the b 

of Gildas, and the confuſion and calamities of 
the ſixth century, in which he lived, ſufficiently 
apologize for his ignorance; but as the omiſſion, 
though not perſonally diſhonourable to him, yet 
impeaches the correctneſs of the remainder of 
his hiſtoriola, we hope it will alſo excuſe our 
preſumption in miſtruſting it. Having thus ap- 
Propriated the lights which the imperial authors 
afford us, let us follow their direction, and ex- 
amine by them the father of our hiſtory, ſo ve- 

nerable for his age, but not ſo mature in hiſtorical 5 
erudition. 
Having omitted all this important n 
Gildas ſtarts from the defeat of the Picts and 
: Scots, by the legion „% which came into Britain, 


150 This ſucceſs, Sch I impute to the ſoldiers who choſe Con- 
ſtantine emperor, has been uſua ly atti ĩbuted to troops diſpatched by 
Atius into Britain, under the command of Gallio of Ravenna, in 
426; but for this the authorities only are two modern authors, 
WN Decad. 1.1 2. and Sabellicus, Ennead. 8. c. 1. who alſo 


FS. 4 


A 


to 


aſcribe 
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to replace that Which Stilicho had recalled, and CAE. 


ſuddenly informs us, that the Romans again re- 
turned home. Befofe they quitted the ifland 
they declared, that they would harrafs themſelves 
no more with fuch laborious expeditions, nor 


fatigue ſuch an army for weak and vagrant fl. 


ferers; they exhorted the iſlanders to accuſtom 
themſelves to arms, and by courageoufly fighting, 
to defend their land, property, families, liberty, 


and life, againſt people by no means fuperior to 


themſelves ; ; and that they ſhould not meanly 


ſubmit their hands to fetters, but wield their 


manly weapons againſt the invaders. Joining 


with the miſerable natives, the Romans built a 
wall, not like the other, but in their own manner, 
acroſs from ſea to ſea, between the cities, which 


perhaps were e there from the fear of the 


nie the firſt defeat, given by Stilichs, to aber detachments of 


Etius, in 422.— confeſs that the opinion of Sabellicus, whoſe hiſ- 


tory, written at the end of the fifteenth century, Bayle ſays, n'eſt pas 
fort eſtim&, Di&. Hiſt. and of Blondus, who died 1463. Fab. 


Bib. Med. i. p. 679, has no weight with me, unleſs I knew the do- 


cuments from which they took the circumftance,—How much 


foreign authors have miſtaken our Hiſtory we may judge from the 
inſtances of Pomponius Lætus, who makes the Britons invite Ver- 


tigomarus, king of the Angles, to help them againſt the Picts and 


Scots. Hiſt, Rom, Scrip. ii., p. 580 and of Paulus Diaconus, 


who declares that the ſuffering Britons invited to their aid Anglico- 
rum gentes, cum ſuo rege Vertegerno, I. 15. Hiſt. Rom. vol. i. p- 669. 
Let vs not introduce Sabellicus and Blondus as authorities for our 
oy 1 

4 | enemies. 


by 
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_ BOOK: enemies. They gave to the 1 people 
valorous . and patterns of arms; and on 
the ſouthern coaſt of Britain, where their ſhips 
lay, and thence the wild beaſts of barbariſm 
were dreaded, they conſtructed towers at various 
intervals in fight of the ſea: they then bade 
farewel, as if to return no more . 
In this account three circumſtances are erro- 
neous. As, in a preceding ſection, he had ac- 
counted for one of our famous walls, in this he 
gives the origin of another. We can feel little 
doubt that Gildas was utterly ignorant of the chro- 
nology of their conſtruction, and has given them 
a date, which he denves not from fact but from 
fancy. The truth was, that. three walls were built 
in Britain. by the Romans, for the purpoſes of 
military defence *; the firſt was Hadrian's ram- 
part, built of earth, en from the Solway firth, 
a4 little to the weſt of the village of Burgh on 
the Sands, extended as far as the river Tine, on 
— the eaſt, to the place where Newcaſtle now 
ſtands. The inſcriptions dug up aſſure us that 
it was the work of. Namn. enen. 


„„ 
191 Gildas, et, 14. | 
1 I take my deſcription of wee walls from Dr. Henry s excellent 
Differtation on the Roman Walls in Britain, in his Appendix, 


No 9, vol. ii. p. 469, 8 vo. edit. Dr. Henry s eſſay was drawn up 
from Horfley's Britannia Romana, a valuable collection of our anti- 


quities. 
| The 
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The ſecond wall Was the rampart of Adtonitie CHAP. 


Pius, between the firths f Forth and Clyde. e . 2 
It was alfo the performance of Rothan ſoldiers, 


and the authentic monuments, ſtill retflaining, 


how by what particular bodies of Rotnan 1988 5 


almoſt every part of it wag executed.” 
The third, and a more importatit barrier a 


either of the others, was the wall of Severus. 


This Was built nearly on the lame tract with 


Hadri an's rampart, at the diſtance only df a few 


paces north. The length of this wall from Couſins 


houſe; near tlie mouth of the Tine on the ealt, 


to Boulneſs on the Solway fitth on the weft, hath 
been found, from two actual menſlifations, to 
have been à little more than fixty-eight Engliſſi 
miles. It was built of ſolid ſtone ſtrongly cet 
mented ; 3 the height twelve feet, the” breadth 
eight. „ 


The walls of Hadrian and W are thoſk 


which Gildas ignorantly builds in the fifth cen- 
tury. Bede, who was better verſed in the Rorhati 


hiſtory than Gildas, knew of the wall of Seyerus; 


he places it where he alſo fixes the wall of 
Gildas. This brings the queſtion to a ſpeedy 


iffue. The wall of Gildas ſtanding by the 


wall of Severus, Bede atteſts to have been 1 in his 
time famoſum et conſpicuum, its height twelve 


13 ; wet; > 
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B 8 feet, its breadth eight, and riffble. to all o. 10 


9 „ 


|  contmned.. to * 5 Fra: its ruins * 
great number of ſmall ſquare ſtones have been 
taken, inſcribed with the name of Roman le: 
gions, cohorts, and centuries, N OW we know 
from the Notitia, that ten thouſand troops were 
regularly ſtationed upon it, and we have already 
ſeen, that if they left it in 402 they had returned 
before 406. Let then every reader peruſe. the 
deſcription. of this ſtupendous work, fixty-eight 
miles long, with its eighteen ſtations, eighty- one 
caſtles, three hundred and twenty- one turrets, 

and two military ways paved with ſquare ſtones 
in the moſt ſolid manner, and aſk his common 
ſenſe if it could have all flown away at once 
after the year 409, in order to let the ſtupid 
Britons ſoon after build one of turf in its ſtead, 
and to give a Roman legion, who came on a 
haſty viſit, the trouble of e a ger one | 
of ſtone, +. 


@ 293 Bede, 1. SE vs. - This author” had learnt from Orofius, 1. 7. 

c. 17. that Severus built a wall in Britain; where this ſtood he 
found a rampart and a wall; ignorant that the rampart was built 
by Hadrian, ke gives it (the vallum) to Severus, and the wall to 
_ Gildas's legion. Equally ignorant that Antoninus Pins had built 
the other wall, he gives that to Gildas's Britons. Had Bede known 
f the works of Hadrian and Antonine, or had Orofius mentioned 
them, inſtead of tranſcribing, he would have corrected Gildas. | 


«: £ & A +» 
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If it be urged, that ſome breaches in it may 


have been repaired '%* in the fifth century, the 


poſſibility is admitted; but this will not reſcue 


Gildas from the charge of ignorance; for he 


affirms that it was then conſtructed. | 
Another trait in his, deſcription arraigns his 


knowledge : he fays, it was built from ſea to fea, - 


between the cities, which, Perhaps, had been 
placed there from the fear of the enemy. He 


did not know that, for the expreſs: purpoſe of 


defence, the Romans built on the wall ſtations 
for the reſidence of their garriſons. Without 
the wall of each ſtation was a town, inhabited by 
labourers, artificers, and others, who mae ag 
dwell under the protection of theſe fortreſſesꝰ 


The wall was not, therefore, built between e 


vious cities. What he calls Cities were the moſt 
effential Parts of the great bulwark. 


194 Fordun, p. 627, talks of the Pigs and' oth 88 holes ; in 


the wall, which was thence- called Thirlit wall; and Uſher Rates, 


that Thirlewall caſtrum adhuc cernitur in Northumbriæ et Cum- 


briæ confinio poſitum. Addenda, 1028. Thirlwal Cattle, no large 
ſtructure, gave a ſeat and ſurname to the ancient and honourable 
family of the Wades ; and the place was wiſely enough choſen, as 
having no intercourſe of rivers to obſtruct their eaſy inroad into the 
very bowels of England. Camden, 848. It lies a little to the north- 


eaſt of Carliſle. But this does not prove that the Romans repaired 


theſe breaches, becauſe Fordun, the en Yo places them wp the 
final retreat of the Romans. 


195 Henry, p- 480. + | 
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The third erroneous circumſtance is, that . 
departing legion erected caſtles on the fouth 
coaſt of Britain. He knew that ſuch caſtles ex 
iſted when he wrote; but he knew as little how 
they came there, as he did of the wall. The truth 
is, that theſe military defences had long been 
made to protect the iftand from the invaſions of 
the Saxons. This part of our maritime coaſt 
had been, before the period of Gildas, named 
the Saxon ſhore ; theſe caſtles were under the 
command of an officer, entitled comes litoris 
Saxonici per Britanniam , and a definite num- 
ber of troopschad been regularly ſtationed there , 
which the Notitia enumerates, and which are re- 
corded as part of the general military appoint- 
ments of the empire. If Gildas'is correct, fore 
earthquake muſt have alfo ſwallowed up theſe, 
to oblige his departing legion with _ labour 
of their reconſtruction. 1 
The inaccuracy of Gildas in \ theſe Aer 
facts will juſtify our interpreting the other pa- 
ragraphs of his narration, rather by the. ad % 


| 1 
196 Notitia Dignitatum Imp. Rom. C36 ” PT 
197 Notitia Dig. ſ. 52. | 3G HS pat Sie 

Præpoſitus numer Ponce Oben e 

Præpoſitus militum Tungricanorum Dubris Bos, 

and others at Lem: .nnis (Lime), Branoduno (Brancaſter), Gariannono 
(Borough Caſtle), Regulbio (Reculver), Rutupis (Richborough), 
Anderidæ rates Portu Adurni (Poriſmouth). | 1 
. the 
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the elaſſical arp chan _— W his eral wes b ; 


expreſſions. ' | 


When 8 was EY Speer he 
went from Britain into Gaul. As he had very 
powerful and furious enemies to coerce, there 


can be no doubt that, like Maximus, he carried 
with him all the troops in Britain. May we not 


interpret the patria reverſi of Gildas to imply 
the departure of the troops under Conſtantine; 


if fo; the Oy of this event will be * D: 
407. WIL, 5 4 8 
The next Fic of Gildas contains a pins 
compoſed” lixe an abſurd caricature, rather 75 
our diverſion than out inſtructionn 


When the Romans had departed; the Kt 


greges, the hideous herds of the Scots and Picts, 
differing in manners, but alike in their avidity to 
ſhed blood; their furciferos vultus, their vils 
lanous countenances more covered with de 


3 Tay their ches 'contidetaly — 


all the northern and extreme part of the Wand 


up to the wall: on this was the garriſon; a fet 


of men flow to fight, unable to fly; filly beings 


with trembling hearts, ho on their ſtupict feats 


waſted away their fleſh day and night. Ir the 


mean _ the Tinley: darts thrown up from 
chains 


* 
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90 ok chains were inceſſant, by which the moſt miſe- 


rable citizens, drawn from the ee were and 


upon the ground t. 

What a picture for . to exhibit 1 A 
ſet of hairy half. naked ſavages, grim as any 
thieftakers, throwing up their chained weapons 
inceflantly without the wall, while on this fide 
ſit a parcel of timid, trembling, conſumptive 
wretches, like ſo many ſhaking mandarins, wait- 
ing ſtupidly for the hooks to rear them into the 
air, and to brain them on the ground. Shall 
we honour this with the name of hiſtory ? 
ITbe pencil of the Cambrian, ſage works on: 


They, who quickly periſhed in this fart of imma- 


ture death, eſcaped the miſerable , woes im- 
minent on their brethren and children. Why 
ſhould I fay more? The cities, the lofty wall 
again abandoned, they fly—a | diſperſion. enſues, 


more deſperate than ever—the purſuits of the 


enemy follow—again more cruel ſlaughters accu; 
mulate, and as lambs are by butchers cut up, 
ſo are the pitiable citizens by their enemies, till 
their reſidence becomes like that of wild beaſts; 


for they tear each other to pieces, while the 


wretched citizens are robbed for a ſmall pittance 
of ſcanty food. The defolations by ni are 


98 OY ſeR. 15. 


Ain, 
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augmented by domeſtic commotions, till by the C nay * 
frequent devaſtations the whole country, omnis — 


regio, became void of all food 2 that of 
hunting. 


Then the miſerable relics again = ſetters | 


to Agitius, a man of Roman Power, ſaying, 
« To Agitius, thrice a conſul, the groans of 


ce the Britons.” '—The letters added, «© The bar- : 


TEL 


ce barians drive us to the ſea ; ; the fea drives s us 


« back to the barbarians. Between theſe, two 


« ſorts. of death ariſe ; we e are drowned, or WE 


5 a 
* _ OTIS = 42 


are maſſacred.” I 
No help came. Then a Ins and moſt famous 


famine faſtened on the vagabonds, which com- 


pelled many to give their manacled hands to 
the ferocious robbers to get a little food; others 
would not, but from their mountains, cayes, and 
woods and thickets, continually rebelled: 

Then, not truſting in men, but in God, they 
firſt ſlaughter. their enemies, after bong Oy 
years in their land 112, | 


Such is the account preſented. to us as the % 


genuine hiſtory of this period. Let it be known, 


that it ſtands in the authority of Gildas alone. 
Let us recollect what the imperial writers have 


tranſmitted to us; and let us believe it according 


as: each finds it palatable, 
'99 Gildas, ect. ut 17, . 


The 


_— 2 * # 


nls rA * or Ek 


WR TORS. Cris 


"The 1 ———. — "hiſtory from 497, I that 1 in 


—— 409 the barbarians, Sed by Gerontius, burſt 


44 t# 


in terror upon "Gaul and Britain ; that Con- 
ſtantine could Sive no help, becauſe his troops 


5 
were in Spain; tbat Flonorius could ſend none, 
440. 


becauſe Alaric was overpowering I bay: ; 5 that. the 


Britons, thus abandoned, armed khemſelves, de- 
clared their country independent, and drove the 
barbaric invaders, from their cities; 5 that Ho- 
norius ſent letters to the Britiſh ftates, erborting 
them to protect themſelves 5 3 and that the | 
Romans. never again recovered the d of 
the iſland **, 

To theſe authentic facts.y we 5 not = 
to adapt. the mourning ignoratice « of Gildas. We 
muſt not forget, that he who has le t us ſuch an 
account of men fitting on the wall to be pulled 


4 


66 Zofimüs, I. 6. p. 367. quads, 


er The Abbe Du Bos; HiR. Crit. 211. and Me. Gitbon, in. 
27 5. agree in placing the defection and independance of Britain in 
409. The words of Procopius are expreſs, that the Romans never 
recovered Britain, I. 2. p. 9. Grot. Proſper/ in his Chronicon, inti- 
mates as much. In the year before the fall of Conſtantine, be ſays, 
Hae tempeſtate, præ valetudine Romanorum, vires funditus attenuatæ 
Britannia, p. 50. Scat. Euſeb.— Bede, though he afterwards copies 


Gildas-with miſtaken chronology, yet, I. 1. c. 11. after mentioning 


the capture of Rome by Alaric, adds, ex quo tempore Romani in 
Britannia regnare ceffarunt, after having reigned in it 470 years 
fince Cæſar. Now in c. z. he ſays, Cæſar came 60 ant. Chr. 
therefore according to Bede, in this paſſage, the Romans loſt the go- 
vernment of Britain by the year 410. 


5 down; 


* 
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down; of the Britiſh nation cut up by the Picts ome 
and Scots, hke ſheep by butchers ; of the country — | 
becoming but the reſidence of wild animals; of 

the ſilly letter ſent to. Atins, ſtating that they 
were drowned, or maſſacred ; of part of the na- 2 
tives enſlaving themſelves. to the barbarians to - 
get victuals; of the remainder turning robbers | 
on mountains, caves, and woods; has alſo. de» 
clared that the Britons, whom the Romans for 
near four centuries civilized, could not builda 
wall, nor make arms without patterns -; has. 
ſtated nothing of the emperors, or tranſactions 
after Maximus; and has aſcribed the walls of 
Hadrian and Severus to the fifth century, and 
the caſtles of the Saxon ſhore, to a legion quit- 
ting Ritz for ever. If we have not ſearched 
ce the Magellanic regions, let us however forbear 
to people them with Patagons ; if we know 
little of this ancient period, let us not fill the 
* yacuity with Gildas.“ 
Faoͤet it is not right to be too eager to erect an | 
| individual opinion in oppoſition to the authority 
of any ancient author, becauſe all ſpeculation is 
dangerous in hiſtory. Let us then, firſt, ſubmit 


1 Gudas, f. 12. and ſ. 14. - 
203 Johnſon's Tour to the Weſtern Iſlands, p. 2775 A maſterly pat- 
tern for the compoſition of travels. 
to 
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to the general judgment, how far the account of 
Gildas is or is not a diſguiſing and diſtorted nar- 
ration of the events alluded to, though with a 
brevity we lament, by Zoſimus, who perhaps has 
comprized, in his laſt ſentences, 'the incidents of 
years. If this idea be rejected, and ſome founda- 
tion for the paragraphs of Gildas be believed to 
have exiſted, let us confider what part can have 
been true. We certainly cannot, from the decla- 
mation of Gildas alone, build up any authentic 
hiſtory. As far as he can be ſupported and made 
intelligible by others, he is an acceptable com- 
panion; when the imperialiſts leave him, he 
totters blindly like a feeble dotard, who loves to 
be querulous and cenſorious, but who is too ig- 
norant and too loquacious to be accurate. 
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CHAP. IX. 


The Piriod 1 the Departzrs of the Romans 


e We 8 8 of the Saxons. 


wor Zolichus quits the hiſtory of Britain, be 


leaves the natives in a ſtate of independance 
on Rome, ſo generally armed as to have at- 
chieved the exploits of Roman ſoldiers, and to 
have driven the invaders from their cities. The 
governing powers of the iſland ſeem to have been 
at that period, the civitates or the territorial dif- 


tricts, becauſe the emperor would of courſe have 
written to the predominant authority. This 
was the ſtate of the iſland in or after the year 


410, and to this we may add from others, 
that the Romans never e the . 
of it 204 


127 


os 


. 29% Mr. Camden makes Britain return to the ſubjection of Ho- 
norius, and to be happy for awhile under Victorinus, who governed 


the proyince, and put a ſtop to the inroads of the Pits and Scots. Ia- 


trod. $5, Henry, I. 1. c. 1. p. 1 19. 8yo. enlarges ſtill more; he itates, 
that after the death of Conſtantine, Britain returned to the obedience 
of Honorius, who ſent Victorinus with ſome troops for its recovery, 
and defence. This general ſtruck terror into all his enemies in this 


NS j 1 e diſtreſſes of the empire obliged Honorius 


to 


— 


„„ 
tempt to reconquer Britain? The anſwer to this 
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Our firſt queſtion ſeems to be, did they at- 


will be, that we have evidence that they aſſailed 
the liberties of Atmorica *, but none that they 
conteſted with the Britons the es of their 
independance. 

The Britons, who had bens o So to 
repulſe from their iſland the barbarians who had 


overflooded Gaul, or who had taken advantage 


of that calamity to moleſt them, could not have 
been ſubdued without a ſerious invaſion. Even 


the expoſed and inferjor Armorica maintained 


| to 'recal victorinus, and 11 his troops . the ifland. —What i is the 


authority for this circumſtantial detail? Audite judices 1 Rutilius, 
in his journey in Italy about 416, takes occaſion to compliment Vic- 
torinus on his former honours. In this friendly digreſſion he ſays, 
the ferox Britannus knew his virtues, whom he had governed ſo as 
to excite their attachment. Itiner. 499. p. 14. ed. Amſt. Whether 


he governed it under Theodoſius or Honorius is not ſaid, That he 


could have no command of troops is certain, becauſe the vicarius 
or governor was a civil officer. The act of his government, ac- 
cording to Rutilius, was not then a recent thing, hut at ſome diſtance, ; 
becauſe he adds another event, which, he ſays, lately happened, 66 illuſ- 
« tris nuper ſacræ comes additus aulæ; marking this honour as 
a recent event in 416, implies, that the others were not recent; 9 
there is no reaſon to place him in Britain after 409. 


- -295 Du Bos, Hiſt. Crit. p. 213. thinks, that the revolt of Ar- | 
morica contributed more than any other event to eſtabliſh 1a mo- 


| : narchie Francoiſe in Gaul, Armorica comprehended five of the 
ſeventeen provinces of Gaul, On its ſtruggles for liberty, ſee Du 


Bos, and 1 Maſcou, 453. 476. alſo 3 Gibbon, 275. [t had after- 
wards many unfavourable conflicts with the Francs. Greg. Tours. 
* 4 & 5. e t. a. e. 23. 


5 * 8 
a vigorous 
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a vigorous reſiſtance ; but the diſmal aſpect of 


the Roman tate, during the fifth century, coin- 


cides with the abſolute filence of authors to 
prove that the Romans forbore to invade the, 
Britiſh independance. 5 

The majeſty of the Capitol had departed; | 
the world no longer crouched in awful ſubmiſ- 
fion before it; and even its own ſubjects are ſaid 
to have rejoiced over its ruin. The Goths con- 
quered Spain; a rebel aroſe from the tomb of 
Honorius; another general repeated the treaſon 
of Stilicho, and the terrible Genſeric embarked 
with his Vandals againft Africa: even Ztius 
was a ſubje& of dubious fidelity; at the head 
of 60,000 barbarians he extorted his dignity; 
he maintained his connection with the Huns 
and Alaric, and had to withſtand the Francs and 
| Suevi, The ſon of Alaric beſieged Narbonne, 
the Belgic provinces were invaded by the Bur- 
gundians, and the deſolating Attila at laſt burſt 
upon Gaul e. Vulnerable in every part, and 
aſſaulted in moſt, how could the unwieldy le- 
viathan, with its ſtrength enervated by luxury, 
and embarraſſed by faction, repel all its vivacious - 
foes, whom every failure or ſucceſs alike ftimu- 
lated to new enterprizes, and whoſe endleſs num - 


n See Gibbon; i ili. p. abi and 327—432. 
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bers arched their devoted aa with a hemiſphere 


of hoſtility. - 
But whatever was the dane W indulged 


Honorius to permit, or withheld his ſucceſſors 


from moleſting, the independance of Britain, it 


was an event which promiſed to be profuſe of 
bliſs, and pregnant with delight to every claſs of 


its inhabitants. The Romans had, in the be- 
ginning of their conqueſts in Britain, from mo- 


tives of ſelf-preſervation, endeavoured to civilize 


it. When by their incentives the national mind 


had been diverted from habits of warfare to the 
enjoyments of luxury and the purſuits of com- 


merce, the natives ſhared in the proſperity, the 
vices, and the inſtitutions of the governing em- 
pire. At the end of the fourth ' century they 
muſt have alſo participated in the evils which 
diſtant provinces always endure from a weak or 
negligent adminiſtration, and which it is parti- 
cularly atteſted to us that the welieen | ER 
then expenepecd. .. ir 
It is impoſſible to read of the diftrefles ht 
aroſe from the uncontrolled rapacity of the of- 
ficers of the revenue, and the corrupt inequality 
of their arbitrary impoſitions, without: feeling the 
advantages which the independance of the iſland 
mult have imparted to the Jnhabitants. The 

ite 
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ſtriking panegyric on that government; which 
entruſts the regulation of the revenue to the re- 
preſentative branch, and not to the caprice or 


ce 
ce 


cc 
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ce 
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cc 


e 


corruption of unprincipled agents. 
„The weight of oppreſſion generates two State of the 


ing it; they dread foreign enemies leſs than 


their tax- -gatherers. It is the inequality of 
the impoſitions, which makes their ſeverity ſo 
poignant. The juſt burthens of the rich are 


laid upon the poor. Judge from what they 


pay, and you would think them rich; look at 
what they poſſeſs, and you will ſee that they 
are miſerable z the indigent are aſſeſſed as if 
they were wealthy ; the taxes laid upon the 


rich are levied from the poor. To the moſt 


barbarous nations this injuſtice is unknown; 
hence, they whom the Goths have ſubdued 
wiſh never to return to > the Roman admini- 


F f 


ſtration. 
Can we then Wonder at the ſets of theſe 


nations. People migrate from every quarter 


to ſome of theſe ſtates, and they do not re- 
K 8 d pent 


1 
ſtate of the population of Gaul has been paint- hd AP. 
8 


ed to us by a contemporary, and in that we may — 
contemplate the miſeries of Britain"; 5 15 


oman 


conſequences; it excites the people to aſpire W 
at liberty, and it prevents them from obtain- 


The Ba- 
gaudæ. 
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„ pent the change: they chooſe rather to live 


te free in the appearance of captivity, than to re- 
e main enſlaved under the ſemblance of liberty; 
« hence the name of Roman citizen, once ſo 
prized and ſo purchaſed, is ſhunned and de- 


A. 


* ſpiſed; they who do not actually fly to the 


“ barbarians are compelled to be ſuch in their 
« hearts. In this ftate is a great part of Spain, 
« and no ſmall part of Gaul. Indeed, the 
« Roman iniquity has compelled the Roman 
« world to be no longer Romans.“ 

- A more ſtriking feature of the diſtreſs of the 


"Raman provinces cannot be given than in the 


aſſertion that the Bagaude *®, a ſort of military 
robbers who infeſted the country, were compoſed 


of Roman citizens, compelled by every oppreſſion 
to deſert their country and their duties. Are 
not people made Bagaudæ by our iniquities, 


« by the diſhoneſty of our judges, by the rapine 


297 This is the ſubſtance of ſome paſſages in Salvianus de Gu- 


bern. Dei, 5. Magn. Biblioth. Patrum, p. 90—94. He was an 
ecclefiaſtic of Marſeilles. Du Bos, i. 433 —339. gives the extracts 


with a very liberal French tranſlation. 

ws Scaliger has a note on the Bagaudæ, Animad. Euſeb. 243. 
Bagat, in the Armoric, is a troop or crew. Lhuyd Archæol. 196. 
Bagach i in Iriſh, is warlike. Ib. Bagach 1 in Erſe, is fighting. Shaw's 
Dic. in voc. Bagad in Welch, is multitude. Owen's Dictionary. 


Ducange mentions Cay, vagare, and Boguedim, Hebrew for re · 


bellis. Gloſ. Med. Lat. i. p. 432. ou their Rory 3 in Du * 


ib. and Du Bos, p · 204. 
8 pt | 8 2 


1 


* 


| 


and proſcriptions of thoſe who collect in the cnae. 


« name of the public W and wo it to - Crd 2 21 f 


« their own purpoſes . 

Theſe obſervations may ſatisfy us, that the 
Britons, once independant, armed, and victorious 
over their barbarian invaders, would not court 


the return of the Roman yoke ; therefore every 


narration, which ſtates, that they offered uncon- 
ditional ſubjection to the Roman empire, after 
their independance, is marked with ſuch extreme 
improbability, that the moſt clear, unequivocal, 
and determinate aſſertion of the fact by a faith- 
ful hiſtorian, can alone give it credence. 

When we proceed to inquire into the events 
which followed the emancipation of Britain, the 
firſt queſtion which naturally occurs to us is, on 
the government which the natives ſubſtituted to 
the imperial inftitutions. 

But this queſtion, ſo STO to all who re- 
collect how often occaſions have ariſen of forming 
a good government, and how often, from the 
vices of human nature, they have paſſed away 


without improvement, cannot be certainly an- 


ſwered. T he ſilence of e bas covered the 


299 Sos ubi ſupra, adds 1 more to the ſame effect. Du 
Bos has appended ſome ee ne which no os 
ſhould 9 11 | 
„ ſubject 
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BOOK ſuhject with the miſt of its thickeſt obſcyuity; 
j every attempt to elucidate it is like travelling 
upon ice; the true path is not diſcernible, and 
our moſt careful progreſs | is but arbitrary and 1 in- 
ſec ure W e 
788 under the. 8 5 8 
municipia, nine coloniæ, ten civitates poſſeſs- 
ing the Latio jure, twelve ſtipendariæ, beſides 
many other towns . It was uſual with the Ro- 
mans to partition their conqueſts into diſtricts, 
called civitates. In Gaul, during the fifth cen- 
tury, there were one hundred and fifteen civi- 
tates; each of theſe had its capital city, in which 
reſided a ſenate, whoſe juriſdiction extended over 
all the Pag which compoſed the territory of the 
civitas *”. Now if the ſeventeen Provinces of 
Gaul had one hundred and fifteen civitates, the 
five provinces of Britain, which were as flouriſh- 
ing, might reaſonably have had thirty-three, 
which is the number of the great towns enume- 
| rated by Richard, „„ 
© Civitates We are, therefore, to conſider Britkin in the | 
of Britain. 
latter periods of the Roman reſidence, divided 
into 5 civitates, of which A eee 
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240 Richard, p. 111. 5 Calto-Scands 
| 21x Du Bos, i 1. p. > | 5 
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in England and Wales. The chief towns 1 
were: : : | | | A © . 3 | 
Municipia: | Latio jure donatæ: Stipendarie: : 25 
| Verolamium, - Durnomagus, Venta Silurum, _ 
Eboracum. Catarracton, - Venta Belgarum, 
Coloniæ: Cambodunum, Venta Icenorum, 
Londineium, Coccium, . Segontium, 
Camalodunum, Luguballia, Mauridunum, 
Rbutupis, Ptoroton, Ragæ, 
Thermæ, Victoria, 10 Scotland, Cantiopolis, 
Iſca Secunda, Theodoſia, Durinum, 
Deva Getica, Corinum, Iſca, 
Glevum, | Sorbiodunum. | Bremenium, 
Lindum, 1 e 
Camboricum. | | Durobrove. 


In each of (eg . towns the offices of 
power and dignity belonging to each civitas were 
made reſidentiary; the duumviri, ſenates, de- 
curions, curiæ, and ediles. Theſe civitates were 
arranged under five provinces, two of which 
were governed by conſulares and three by pre- 

ſides. Above theſe provincial magiſtrates a vica- 
rius extended his over-ruling authority, ſubor- 
dinate only to a prætorian prefect, with whom 
the emperor Preſat re an immediate commu- 
nication . | 

The vicarius and the 8 ec 
or the conſulares and preſides, v were foreigners. 


212 Richard, ubi fup-. See 60 8 names in Nl. Whitaker's 
Mancheſter, vol. ii. 330—379. 
97:2 one, 32—38. Notitia, f. 29.” 
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B ook With ſuch a jealous hand. did Rome maintain 


5 — her empire, that no native was ſuffered to enjoy, 
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in. any caſe, the provincial adminiſtration; nor 


could the provincial. officers, or their children, 
marry with a native, or purchaſe territorial pro- 


perty, ſlaves, or houſes . On the other hand, 


the municipal officers of the civitates n to 


have been natives. 


It was a point carefully guarded by law, that 
the officers of one civitas ſhould not interfere 
with any other; hence the edict, that no duum- 


viri ſhould with impunity extend the power 
of their-faſces beyond the bounds of their own 


Civitas s. The decurions ſerved for the civitas 


of their nativity; and it was ordered, if to avoid 


the office any withdrew to another civitas, that 
he ſhould be made to ferve in both“. 

We may, therefore, conceive England and 
Wales, in tbe fifth century, divided into thirty 
independant civitates, governed by native offi- 
cers originating from each civitas. The impe- 
rial magiſtrates, whom Zoſimus mentions that 
they depoſed, were moſt likely the vicarius, the 


Seen 4 the e and on their depo- | 


1 
7 my 


214 2 Gibbon, „„ 
N 215 Cod. Theod. J. 12. tit. 1. l. 174. 
216 Cod, Theod. I. 12. tit. 1. ſ. 12. ' 1 
ſition 
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ſition the iſland, as far as it was poſſeſſed by the 
Britons, would naturally divide into- thirty in- 


dependant republics ; or, if this number be in- 


correct, into as many ſeparate republics as there 


were civitates: that this event did happen we 
have a fort of evidence in the circumſtance that 
Honorius addreſſed his levers to the civitates of | 


Britain. 


But in addition to theſe Civil powers the in- 
fluence of the eccleſiaſtical muſt be taken into 
conſideration. In Gaul, therefore moſt probably 
in Britain, every civitas had a biſhop *7, and 
every province had a ſuperior biſhop, anſwerable 
to our metropolitans, though not diſtinguiſhed 


CHAP. | q 


8 - 


with the title of archbiſhop. The biſhops had 


ſome power, and from this enjoyed much con- 
ſideration and credit in every diſtrict. The peo- 


ple in general were in two diviſions, the free and 


the ſervile. 
Thus far the few facts left to us fairly extend. 
Independant Britain, after the year 410, was 


divided into thirty independant republics or 


civitates; each of theſe was governed by chief 


magiſtrates or duumviri, a ſenate, ſubordinate 
_ officers called decurions, an inferior ſenate called 
curiæ, with other neceſſary officers. The eccle- 


217 Du Bos, i. p. 14. RE 
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"© BOO K fi aftical concerns were regulated by a biſhop in 


1 


* 1 eac 


"HISTORY OF THE 


b, whoſe Soner ſometimes ertended into 8 


concerns. 
But how long, is it 1 chat thirty "FRY ; 


pendant civitates would continue in peace with 
each other? How long would the natives of 


each be contented with the legal power of the 
offices to which they were called, quietly lay 
down the faſces at the end of the year if duum- 
viri, or if ſenators ſeek no more authority than 
belonged to their official acts, or if inferiors aſ- 
pire not unduly to an elevation of condition. 
The accidents of human life would not fail to 
involve diſputes of juriſdiction between one ci- 
vitas and others, and mankind generally are eager 


to determine their differences by force. We 
cannot doubt that no long interval would enſue 
before civil diſcord pervaded the iſland, nor that 


this would terminate in the predominance of 


5 military tyrants, becauſe, in that moſt dreadful 


of all evils, civil fury, it is the word which 
eventually prevails. . 
Hence the tranquillity of Britain muft be 
limited to the firſt æra of its liberties. To that 
auſpicious hour when the morning of indepen- 
dance aroſe to bleſs the favoured iſland a gloomy 


period ſucceeded: The demons of ambition, 
N ſelfiſhneſs 


AN GLO-s AX ON s. 
ſelfiſhneſs and fact ious turbulence, haſtened with 
all their clouds and tempeſts to deform the 


glorious day; ſucceſsful was their witchcraft ; 
an aceldama of civil murder was created by their 


_ exertions; and their direful iniquity was ter- 
minated by inviting into the: iſland a foreign 
enemy. e i ; 

The . of Gildas concur with the: 
obſcure intimations of -Nennius to prove, that a 
conſiderable part of the interval between the 
emancipation of the iſland and the arrival of 


| 


Civil dif= _ 
cord in the 


iſland. 


the Saxons was occupied in "98 conteſts, of 


ambitious partizans. | 

The country,” ſays Se 6s 3 —_ 
* againſt its foreign enemies, was brave and un- 
© conquerable in civil warfare. Kings were ap- 
pointed, but not by God; they who were 


* more ne than the reſt attained to the high, 


« dignity.” 

— With as little right or N as hy de- 
rived their power they loſt it. They were killed, 
e not from any examination of juſtice, and men 
“more ferocious {till were elected in their place. 


If any happened to be more virtuous or mild 


© than the reſt, every degree of hatred and en- 


* mity was heaped upon them s.“ The clergy 


partook of the contentions of the day. 
e, eto rg0. © 


He 


HISTORY OF THE 
He renews this picture in his addreſs to the 


* 25 3 Britiſh kings who had ſurvived the Saxon inva- 
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ſion, and though his expreffions are not eluci- 
dated by an hiſtorical detail, they make us feel 
ſtrongly the expreſſion of St. Jerome, © Britain, 
« a province fertile in tyrants,” and the affertion 
of Procopius, that it remained a bong time under 
its tyrants “. 
Ik the third invaſion of the Picts, ſtated by 
Gildas, be not the laſt attack of the barbarians, 
mentioned by Zoſimus, but a ſubſequent affair; 
if there be any truth in their exaggerated de- 
vaſtations, and in the application to Ætius, the 
account of the civil wars which ſucceeded the 
Roman departure give fome intelligibility to 
the queſtionable narration. We can conceive, 
that when the ftrength of the country was not 
directed to its protection, but was waſted in 
civil conflicts, the hoſtilities of the Pits and 7 
Scots may have met with much ſucteſs; not 
oppoſed by the force of the whole iſland, but by 
the local power of the particular civitas or diſ- 
tric invaded, they may have defeated the op- 
Poſition, and deſolated the land of the northern 
borderers: with equal ſucceſs, from the fame 


219 Procop. Hiſt. Vandal, l. 1. ſed manſit ab eo tempore ſub 
rofamoig.—2 Jerom ad Ctes. Britannia provincia fertilis tyrannorum. 
3 Gibb, 277. 1 Maſc. 516. 

cauſe, 
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cauſe, the weſtern regions of Britain may have CH zar. | 
been plundered by the Scots, and the ſouthern — 


by the Saxons. Some of the maritime ſtates, 
abandoned by their more powerful countrymen, 


may have ſought the aid of Etius, as they after- 


wards accepted that of the Saxons; but we 
think the account of Gildas applicable only to 
particular diſtricts, and not to the whole iſland. 
"Theſe conteſts ſeem at laſt to have produced 
a great cluſter of regal chiefs within the iſland. 
We hear of a king of Devonſhire, a king of 
Kent, a king of Glaſtonbury, a king of Cum- 
bria, the kings of Deira and Bernicia, ſeveral 
contemporary kings of Wales, and others, about 
the time of the Saxons. We find Malgocune 
ſtyled by Gildas the dethroner of many tyrants, 
and Nennius mentions the Saxons to have 
| fought, and Arthur to have marched with the 
kings of the Britons ***, But this ſucceffion of 
tyrants is only known to us by caſual i intimation, 
and by the crimſoned denunciations of Gildas. 
They appear in their reſt of obſcurity like the 
diftant wood at the laft 8 refrackions of ww vey 


220 See. Gildas, Ep. Po. 10. Nennius, p- 107. Talieſſin. 1785 | 4 


Relics, 18 & 11. Caradoc Llanc. ap. Uſher, 469. ; 


** Multorum tyrannorum depulſor. Gildas, 12. Artur pug- 
nabat contra Saxones cum regibus Britonum. Nennius. 4. 


parted 
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HISTORY OF THE 
parted ſun: we behdld only a dark maſs of 
gloom, in which we can trace no ER and dif- 
tinguiſh no individuals. 

The cataſtrophe of the deteſtable act of am- 
bition ſeems to have been, that at the period of 
the Saxon invaſion one tyrant- predominated 
over the reſt; the proud Gurthrigern, as Gildas 
names him, or AIM e to the verſe 

of R i HY» 
6 They "os us ſince Gwttheyrn's time 
No juſtice can be had in lands of diſcord, Is 


4 


Some traces of his deſcent exit, but they are 
barren of any biographical notices . 
But although this Gwrtheyrn had towered j in 
the bloody field above his competitgrs, his throne 
was as inſecure as that of every uſurping power. 
| It is the inceſſant courſe of providence, that 
although guilt may ſucceed in its machitiations, 
its enjoyments are ſternly prohibited by the 
ſhapeleſs ſpectres of dread and alarm , which are 
daily and nightly üg before it. Amid the 


222. Owen's Welch Dict. voc. Ae l Ethelwerd, i 
writes, Wurthgern. Cambrian authors have . Lhywd, 
Archæol. 254, 256, 257. 

223 Nennius, 112. ſays, Mac Guonhency” N. Guitaul, M. Gui- 
tolin, M*Ap Gloui. Gloui built Glouceſter, Caer Gloui.— The 
annotater on Nennius, p. 129. ſuſpects Gwrtheyrn to have been a 
58 and to have acquired bis DEA by the help of the Pidts ! 


ited | ſcenes 
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ä ſcenes of feſtivity or of dignity, the demon of CHAP. 


ſuſpicion ſits down, an unbidden but inſeparable ihe 5 


gueſt; he points to the diſmal gulphs, which, 


wherever the proud criminal turns his eye, are 


always yawning before him; nor does he warn 
of events which befal not. Fortunately for 
human virtue, crime ſtimulates other crimes 
into action, until vice is terrified into flight, 
and mankind are moraliſed by their miſery. 


48 


In obedience to this ſalutary law, the com- Ambro- 


petition of Ambroſius, or, as the Welch authors 


ſius. 


ſtyle him, Emrys Wledig, exiſted to intimidate 


and puniſh Gwrtheyrn “. Of this prince we 
know little ; he was brave, modeſt, and ſincere; 
probably of Roman parentage. His relations 


had enjoyed the royal dignity, but had periſhed 


in the hurricane of the day . He ſeems to 


have ſurvived and ſucceeded Gwrtheyrn *:* He 


TIS Urgebatur a metu Pri ebe ee et a Redh 
impetu, nec non et a timore Ambroſii. Nennius, 105. The Triades 
record him, Jones Relics, p. 80. 

225 Gildas, ſ. 25. Viro modeſto, fidelis, fortis, verax, forte Ro- 
manæ gentis, parentibus purpura indutis. Jeffry makes Conſtan- 
tine his father, 1. 6. c. 5; but the claſſics only mention two ſons 


of Conſtantine, Conſtans and Julian, who both fell. ine Mu- 


niceps had the purple as well as Conſtantine. 
226 Nennius, c. 52. p. 112. Jeffry gives a ſplendid account of 
his actions, and delivers Hengiſt into his hands, and Octa the ſon 


of Hengiſt, I. 8. c. 7. c. 8. The original of Jeffry ſtates, that 


Gildas wrote of him. Owen. voc. Dielis. By Gildas, the ancient 


authors mean Nennius. 
8 Was 


AY oa 


144 Mero OF THE 1 
8 0 OK Was 4 ſtrenuous opponent of the Saxons, and the 
1 little progreſs of Hengiſt implies that his oppo- 
= fition was not fruitleſs. 

1 e The Britiſh hiſtory after Gwrtheyrn ind 
„ Emrys Wiedig preſents a continuation of the 
diſaſtrous ſcenes of quarrelſome ambition. Me- 
drawd occaſioned the deſtruction of Arthur. 
Morgant procured the aſſaſſination of Urien 
Reged at the very juncture when he was pur- 
= Adſuing the Angles out of Bernicia. The Britiſh 
_ princes are arraigned by the angry Gildas for 
their civil diſſentions, and the Welch Triades 
hold up to diſgrace many names who gratified 
their enmity againſt ſome illuſtrious men by the 
arm of violence. There were many other in- 
ternal conteſts, which the waſteful ſword was em- 
ployed to decide. It would have been a miracle 
in war if ſuch a country had repelled the Saxons. 
It ſuffered the fate which it deſerved. 
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ANGLO-SAXONS. 


BOOK i. 
E H A Po 5 
vie Artival ; af Hengil. His Tranſaction with 


the Britons. — he Settlement of the Anglo-S I 


in * Governments. 


H E 1 ey which we have endeavoured 
to authenticate as actual occurrences in 


Britain from the year 409, were, the armed in- 
dependence of the iſland ; the defeat of the 


barbarian invaders; the eſtabliſhment of many 
free civitates ; ; the conſequent civil feuds be- 


tween ſome or all of theſe; the ſucceſsful local 
irruptions of the Picts in the north, and the 
Scots and Saxons in the welt; the riſe of many 
Kings in various parts of the iſland; the pre- 
ponderance of one, named Gwrtheyrn, and the 


competition of Ambroſius againſt him. 


* | For 
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„ or all theſe events we have undoubted 0 
dence. Zoſimus atteſts the aſſertion of the 
Britiſh independence, and the expulſion of the 
invaders. Procopius, Proſper, Bede, and Nen- 
nius 7, agree in the continuance of the Britiſh 
emancipation. The letters of Honorius juſtify 
the ſuppoſition of the free civitates, and other 
evidence proves their Previous exiſtence as a 
ſub-provincial diviſion of the iſland. The civil 
feuds, ſo probable, are expreſsly declared by Gil- 
das in unequivocal language, and he is ſupport- 
ed by an ancient Welch bard , and by the tenor 
of the true contemporary hiſtory. The octa- 
ſional ſucceſs of the northern Picts in their vici- 
nity is a conceſſion we make to Gildas, to give 
ſome credibility to a confuſed and exaggerated 
part of his narration, and the actual ſucceſs of 

L After the 8 had prevailed for 449 years, Nennfue adds, 
«© Britofits autem, propter graviratem impærii, occidebant duces Ro- 
manorum, . 27, He had before ſtated, Britones dejecerunt reg- 
num Romanorum, neque cenſum illis dederunt, neque reges eorum 


acceperunt ut regnarent ſuper sos, neque Romani auſi ſunt ut ye- 
nirent in Britanniam amplius ad regnandum, quia duces eorum 

Britones occiderant, ſ. 25. I cenfider the duces fo flam as an- 
ſwering to the ejeckis e Romanis of Zoſimus, 1. 6. 
p. 376. 

2 The Arymes Prodain. Var (an important relic of Welch 
genius, publiſtied with a tranſlation in the laſt Cambrian Regifter 
in reciting the events at the Saxons! firſt arrival, mentions, among 
other features, commotion in eyery tribe, and the contentions of the 
mighty men, p. 554, 55S. | 

4 | the 
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L 147 ? | 
the Scati or Gwyzzehians 3, is attefted by Tabel- San 


fin, and by the Triades “, as the contemporary 3 


hoſtilities of the Saxons are by Bede. The 
riſe of many kings is evidenced by thoſe who are 
recorded to have exiſted in various parts of the 
ifland at this period. The preponderance of 
Gwrtheyrn i atteſted by Gildas, Nennius, Ethel- 
werd, the immortal Welch bards* (whoſe genius 
| ſhane in a highly cultivated language, while their 
country was covered with ſhrouds and blood, 
and all Europe was lapſing into ignorance), by 
Jeffry, and the conſent of all ſubſequent chro- 
nographers. The competition of ra is 
afferted by Nennius and by Jeffry . W 


2 The ih ares called y Tatilſin ang the Weich! . See 


Mr. Owen's important Welch Dict. voc. Cad, aghudaw, atgwlyd, 
dihez ; alſo in his 4th part, lately publiſhed, voc. Gwyzel. 
+ The Gwytyl Fichti are commemorated in the Triades, Camb. 


Regiſt, 1796, p. 31. to have made à ſucceſsful invaſion before the 


Saxons came, and to have fettled.—A poem of Talieffin mentions 
Fichti'as among the Morini Brythen, or the inhabitants of Dorſet 
ſhire, when the Angles came. Bee the Camb. Regiſter, p. 6. Theſe 
Morini may have requeſted aid of Ætius on fuch an invaſion. 


s Before the Saxons came, Bede, I. 1. c. 20. mentions the victory 


of St. Germain over the Saxons and Picts in Flintfaire, 


„ Beſides Talieffin already cited, Golyzan, in his Arymes Pry- © 


dain, mentions him, and nearly with the orthography of the Saron 
Ethelwerd, Wrtheyry. Camb. Reg. 1796, P- 556. —Ethelwerd, 
P. 833, Wrthern qui tum rex ſuper omnes e cui ronceſſit 
tota nobilitas. | 


7 Nennius firſt exkibits Ambidflus as a boy, ad campum Electiĩ 


in regione Glevifing, p- 108. and adds, * a Roman conſul was 
bis e p. 110. 
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_ HISTORY OF THE 
The predominance of Gurtheyrn is placed im 
the year 426, by a very reſpectable Welch chro- 
nology, compiled in the end of king John's 
reign*. A Welch bard entitles him of Gwynez, 
or North Wales ?. Jeffry makes him a conſul 
of the Gewiſſens , or of the people where the 


Saxons erected the 1 of Weſſex. Nen- 
nius ſays, he fled with his magi to Gwynez 


and built there a town. This information re- 


conciles the others. It is probable that Gwr- 


theyrn Was in the ſouth or | welt. of England,” 2 


s This was 3 in "the 2 "Ok page of the Red Book of 
Hergeſt, and is printed in the valuable Cambrian Regiſter for 1796, 
p. 313. It places 128 years between the battle. of Baden, in 5354, 
and the time of Gwrtheyrn ; this gives us the year 426. This year 
makes a period of 17 years between him and the expulſion of the 
Roman magiſtrates. "= 

9 Golyzan in ht Re g. 5 56.—2 inWelch denotes the found the 

5 10 Jeffry, I. 6. c. 6 1 853 ; 
41 Ipſe cum magis © ad ſiniſtralem partem . et e 7 
ad. regionem | que vocatur Guenneſi affugit, et urbem quz yoca- | 
tur nomine ſuo Cair Guorthigirn ædificavit. Nennius, ſ. ies, 
2 This, circumſtance makes an incident mentioned by Jeffry 


emen er probable; he fays, 1. g. , That Vortiger n, meditating 


crimes; of ambition, invited 100 Pictiſn foldiers into the houſehold, 
who promoted his end. As the Fichti obtained a ſettlement in 
Dorſetſhire, if Gwrtheyrn lived in the adjacent parts, he may have 


| got ſome of them to join him. Jeffry brings them from Scotland, *. 


and kills Conſtans with them. Of theſe events, the laſt is falſe, the 
other improbable.—I honour the veracity, of the Welch bards, and 


admit their facts into hiſtory; but Jeffry's is an ignorant com- 


poſition, in which truth and falſhood are ſo perpetually wedded, 
that his facts, unleſs ane from other authors, can never be 


truſted. | ; 
wh E | : b d 2 in 
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in the firſt part of his career, when he received © H AP. 
the Saxons, and the reſentment of the injured — 


nation may have driven him elſewhere. His for- 


tification in Gwynez may have en the 


addition given to him by Golyzan. | | 

While the iſland was in this ſtate of. civil 
diſtraction, it was propagated throughout it that 
the Scots and Picts were advancing for another 
attack. Our hiſtorians - have been too eager to 
ſtretch their narrations far beyond their docu- 
ments: hence our Henry of Huntingdon con- 


ducts the northern plunderers half over the 


iſland, even as far as Stamford *, as if they could 
have traverſed it with the facility of a govern- 
ment meſſenger. Gildas only mentions, that a 
rumour was ſpread of their coming for the pur- 


i poſes of total deſtruction; Golyzan ſtates them 
to have reſolved upon an aſſault; 3 and Jeffry 
makes their irruption ſubſequent to the arrival 
of the Saxons, who went beyond the Humber to 
meet them“. A mortal diſtemper was at the 


fame time alidting the iſland . 8 
| The 


13 8 Hunt. 309. 5 0 


14 Gildas, ſ. 20. ſays, volente deo—familiam” foam=—auditu' tan- 


tum tribulationis emendare, the rumour ſpread. See Golyzan, 
Camb. Reg. 555. and Jeffry, 1.6. c. 10. 8 


15 Gildas, ſ. 21. Marcellinus mentions a great EN follow- 


ing a famine at Conſtantinople, when Ætius III. and Symmachus 
were conſuls, or 446, P- 41. Scal. Euſeb. Evagrius, 1, 1. 2% 
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n 15 TORY O F THE 
The alarming report occaſioned a councit te 


de bad. To determine upon the moſt efficacious 


Plan of repelling and preventing ſuch frequent 
and fatal invaſions was the buſineſs of the mest- 
ing. The confiliarii, with Gwrtheyrn, the dux 


Britannorum, met. The confiliarii may have 


been the leading men of the independant dis- 
tricts, whoſe turbulence was awed by the im- 
Pending evil. Gwrtheyth recommended a Pre- 


fidium in a band of hired warriors, and to 


his advice, tota nobilitas, the other n bak 
Tented ”. 

In this advice Gurtheym Wie l. have m 
evil. Some authors have drawn up the veil, and 
revealed the horrid form of the tyrant affecting 


to conſider the welfare of the iſland; but ſecretly 


planning the conſolidation of his power, or ſecu- 
rity in his oppreſſion. While the apprehenſions 
from the Picts and Scots continued, and while 
Ambrofius hovered in formidable enmity near 
him, three Saxon cyules arrived from Germany 
on the Britiſh coaft® ; ; it was inquired, What 

* was 


extends it over Aſia and the world, r ur, p. 5. ed. Valeſ. Cor- 
porĩibus tumeſcentibus oculos amittebant : ſimulque tuſſi vexati 
tertio die moriebantur. No remedy could be won r 8 
76 Gildas, ſ. 22, 23. 
7 Ethelwerd, p. $33. Gildas, f. 23. | . 
is Dum ipſe regnabat, urgebatur a metu Pictorum, Scotorum 
que et 2 timore Ambroſii. Interea venerunt tres chiulæ a Ger- 
| mania, 


ANGLO-SAXONS. 


f - * * * * o 
* 12 

* \ 

- 


( was their object, whence their rot, what their © HA r. 


„ tribes, and their country ꝰ.“ 


Horſa ag Hong were the jg 4 this A.D. 4. 


exiled from their native ſhores; that in obedi- 


ence to a domeſtic law, which exacted that in 8 
ſuperfluity of population the youth ſhould by 
lots decide who. ſhould emigrate, they had be- 
come the neceflary exiles **. 


The: tlie win ras frat a 


could be applied was an aſſociation of thought 


not likely to be tardy in occurring to the mind _ 


of Gwrtheyrn, They could perform the office of 
the Roman legions againſt the barbarians, and 


engaged by him, they would be his perſonal 
allies, always awing the diſcontented into peace. 
They were welcomely received. The council of 


the Britiſh ſtates, attentive only to the avowed 


and public motives of their ſuperior, gave their 


mania, in exilio rules, in cus erant Hors et Hengyſt, qui dpf 
fratres erant. Nennius, e. 28. Jeffry, 1.6. c. 10. 

19 Talieſſin. Owen's dict. voc. C. Jeffry, I. 6. c. xo. The year 
in which Hengiſt arrived is conteſted. The authorities for 449 pre- 
ponderate. See E wk s Chronicon, p. 5. and Uſher's Pr mord. 

401. 
5 22 Nennius, exilio pulſe. J effry, phi ſup. Suffridus affirms, that 
an old Friſian law directed ſuch emigrations to take place occaſion. 


ally, and he makes Hengiſt and Horſa to command one of theſe 
bands, ſacred to dire famine. Ubb. Emmius Apolog.refut, p. 12. 
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HISTORY OF THE 
ſanction that the exiles ſhould be admitted 0 


They were ſtationed in Thanet. This was the = 


reſidence for which their ſervices were bargained. 
Food and other neceſſaries were alſo promiſed ; 
and their part of the contract was, een 
to repel the enemies of Britain. 

Well might Golyzan arraign the diſcretion of 


| Gwrtheyrn and his cowards in ſuch a ſtipula- 


tion . The iſland was | fully competent to its 
own defence, and if a patriotic ſpirit had pro- 


| duced a en oblivion of wrong, and a general 


1 5 union, 


2! Ut in inſulam ad retrudendas aquilonales gentes Intromit- 
terentur. Gildas, ſ. 23. Jeffry makes Vortigern place the Saxons 
in Lindeſia, in Lincolnſhire, I. 6. c. 11. May I aſk the Welch an- 
tiquaries, if the original does not expreſs Thanet, as Golyzan and 
Nennius do? and if by inſerting Lindeſey, Jeffry has not led « our 


hiſtorians a wild gooſe chace into Lincolnſhire ? 


* Evectus primum in orientali parte inſulæ, jubente mfaoſle | 
tyranno—quaſi pro patria pugnaturus. Gildas, ſ. 23.—Gortiger- 
nus ſuſcepit eos benigne, et tradidit eis inſulam, que lingua eorum 


vocatur Taneth, Britannico ſermone Ruithina. Nennius, ſ. 28. And 5 
again, Poſtquam caſtra metati ſunt Saxones in ſupra dicta inſula 


Taneth; promiſit rex dari illis victum et veſtimentum abſque de- 
fectione, et placuit illis, et ipfi en erpug hart inimicog ejus 
. 15.1. 38. | Y | 


23 I obſerve, that Golyzan's 


Pan brynaſant danet, drwy fled calledd 
Sen Hors a Hengys oedd yn eu rhyſſedd, 


Is ſomewhat differently rendered. In the Cambrian Reg. 5 56. the 
drwy fled calledd is, „“ by impoſing craftineſs.'—In Mr. Owen's 
Dictionary, the line is, when they bargained for Thanet,“ through 
lack of diſcretion,” voc. F 8 literal conſtruction of the Cam- 

EI. br ian 


— 
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only, could afford but a trifling aid; an aid 


contemptible in compariſon with the ſoldiers 
which might have been raiſed from any part of 


Britain, if diſcord had not diſorganized the 


land, and turned off the ſword of its power 


from its barbarous enemies to be employed in 


civil murder. 
It was at Ebbsflcet 5 in Foe ile of Thanet, 


not 


brian words A to me to fayour Mr. Owen. Shall I preſume to 
offer this verſion for the above and the following line, 


e When they (the Britons) bargained for Thanet 1 want of 
ee difcretion 


oF With Hors and Hengys, they (the e were in thei pro- 5 


ee [Derityy: 
e Their greatneſs was to 1 us ignoble !* 3 


I conſider the whole a ſtrong ſarcaſm on thoſe lon he e 


calls the cowards of Gwrtheyrn, and to imply, „hen they made 
the bargain for Fhanet they were in proſperity they did not need 
the Saxons : but their greatneſs was, in our opinion, a moſt de- 
' graded and baſe one, becauſe they hired the Saxons.” I beg mn 
for my critique in a language of which I know ſo little. 


* Gildas, Bede, Flor. Wigorn. Malmſbury. H. Huntingd. aud. 


others, mention the ſhips, but not the number of men. Hume, 
p. 19. oct. ed. admits 1600.—Verſtegan and his authority, p. 426. 
and Speed, Hiſt. 291. outrage probability ſo far az to crowd 


9000 into theſe three ſhips. —Rapin more juſtly obſerves, they _ | 


hold but a very moderate number. 

25 Or Ypwines fleot, Sax. Chronicle, 12. it was near the æſtuary 

of the Wantſum, which divides Thanet from the main land of 
Kent,— 


193 

union, at leaſt againſt all invaders, no Saxons © 3 
could have been wanted. The petty body of — 
Saxons retained, the crews of three cyules “ 
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himſelf, he appears to have been completely 


HISTORY OF THE - 
not far from the ancient Richborough, that the 
fin body of adventurer arrived. It was a juſt 


that if they were to ſerve againſt the Pits and 
Scots, and his enemies, they ought to invite 
from their countrymen an augmentation of aid **, 
The king affented, and an expreſs embaſſy was 
fent to their native land, inviting more Saxons . 

But we muſt not reſort to Wittichind for the 
fpeech of the ambaſſadors, Though a Saxon 


Kent—The Wantſum was once navigable for ſhips of large 
burthen. See Batteley Ant. Rutup. 13. In Bede's time it was three 
ſtadia broad, and fordable only in two places, 1. 1. c. 25. It is 
now at Reculver, one of its entrances, a brook which may be ſtepped 
over, and in its centre, towards the Sarr Toad, is ſearcely fix feet 
broad. Ebbsfleet is now an inland ſpot at ipme oc from 


the ſea.—Sarr was a naval tation formerly. 


26 Nennius, f. 37. Jeffry, 1. 6. c, 11. I would place here that 


” Invitation which Bede, 1.x. c:x5; Bthelwerd, 843. Sax, Lon 14. 


and others, affirm. The firſt hand were fun! rovers tlie next were 


invited. | 
7 On the Britiſh 8 J have mage. the firſt arrival of the 


Saxons not in conſequence of invitation; many foreigners ſanctian 


me. Freculphus, Chron. t. 2. l. 5. c. 16. who lived in the minth 


century, fays, Gens Anglorum advehitur. Sjgebert. Gemblac. 


p. 494. exeuntes - applicuerunt. Werner. Rolwinck. de Weliphal, 


Situ, Subito et inſperate cohors applicuit, p..2g.—:Vaolterraneus 
Geograph. 23. Saxones novas -quzrentes ſedes in Britanniam ap- 


Ze plicuere —Ubbo Emmius, Hiſt. Frifior. p. 39. ſays, © Non defint 


authores, qui non evocatos patria, fed ſponte ſua, prædandi animo, 
ad inſulam forte advenientes, more ſuo, eum ab rege ſolicitati eſſent, 
ſtigendiis fe ejus adilixiſſe, autument. A qua qpigione nec me 
abhorrere fateor. 

8 


e e e e , 
ignorant of the Saxon antiquities We can 
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conceive the application to have been an addreſs — 


to the courage and ſpirit of adventure of the 
Saxon youth, © The Britons intend liberally to 


* reward thoſe who will devote themſelves: to 


b chaſtiſe the Pits and Scots.  Hengift and is 
« friends have accepted the propofal, but they 


* want ſuccours.” Hengift may have aided: as a 


lure, the probability of greater apgrandizement*?; 


but the lofty projects of ambition are not the 
haſty offspring of a day; from a ſmall ſcope 


they ſwell gradually into magnitude, till the con- 


ceptions of the agent become equal to his 


poſſible fortunes. In the beginning of his career 
Hengiſt could not have ſeen a kingdom in the 


ſmiles of 'Gwrtheyrn. It was in the civil feuds | 


and warring intereſts of the unhappy iſland, that 


23 He was the biographer of his contemporary Otho, who died 
972. Sigebert, 1196. Germ. Quat. Celeb. Chron, —He addreſſes 
-his Saxon hiftory to Mathilda, Otho's maiden daughter. He knows 


nothing of the Saxons prior to their entering Thuringia. He was ſo 


ignorant of them as to ſay, that the Saxons in England were called 


Angli-Saxones, becauſe the iſland was in a ſort of angle of the ſea, 


P. z. he ſays, when he was a boy he heard of the Macedonian ex- 
traction of the Saxons. 

29 Ethelwerd, $33, aſſerts, that Hengift 1 out to the Saxons 
the fertility of the ſoil and the cowardlineſs of the natives. In his 


ſubſequent invitations he may have urged this theme, but we need 


not give him views of dominion the moment he landed; we muit 
Tecolle& that fix years intervened between his firſt arrival and his 
firuggleg for the kingdom of Kent, | 


he 
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BOOK he firſt beheld the omens and heard the weird 
8 ſiſters of ambition. We need not fancy that 


his primary invitations held out magnificent 


- hopes, or that his firſt friendly allies came in 
ſearch of thrones. The ſword of the Saxon was 
ready for every enterpriſe; war and booty were 


his high-prized pleaſures, and it is probable, that 


at the firſt call of Hengiſt many thronged, who 


knew only that they were to ns and to be re- 


warded. 


The Scots were ſcattered by Hengiſt as firs as 
Caer Wair 0; his ſucceſs was honoured with the 
. eee en of the Britons *", and 
the various parties in the iſland were reconciled 
to his ſettlement 3*, But the ambition of Hen- 
giſt began to ariſe; the enjoyments of the 
Brit ons. exhibited the charms of land and pro- 
perty, and he could not but feel that he was only 
a retained mercenary, whoſe ſervices would . 
forgotten when the 3 had paſſed. T he 


30 Golyzan, Camb. Reg. 555. Was Gi Wair on the Were, i in 
' Durham ? I obſerve that Talieſſin, Sax. Chron, p. 12, mentions N 
with Cair Lliwelyz, Owen, voc. Creiſieryz. Jeffry places this de- 
feat beyond the Humber, I. 6. c. 10. Wittichind ſays there was not 
much difficulty in obtaining this victory; 3 quippe qui jam olim au- 
dita fama Saxonum perculſi terrebantur, tum modo præſentia eorum 
procul peliuntur, p. 3. Their preſence alone did the buſineſs? 

31 Golyzan, ubi ſupra, and Ethelwerd, $ 33. Tum a ge prafata, 
funguntur honorato triumpho, | 

32 Golyzan, ubi ſupra, 


defi re 


ING Lo- SAX NEW ͤ „ 
deſire of making permanent the conveniences he Cn Ar 


ſhared, may have led him to encourage every 
band of Saxon rovers who would unite with his 
fortunes. The Britons beheld with diſſatis- | 
faction the gradual increaſe of his countrymen. „ 
which the larger donations requiſite for their 4 
ſupport revealed to all, and required bis de 4 
parture. But Hengiſt poſſeſſed the confidence 
of Gwrtheyrn, and the increaſed ſupplies which 
he needed were provided FIN of 
Our further progreſs muſt. be- very caltiouſly 
made; we are treading among the broken mo- 
numents of our anceſtors and the ancient Britons: 43 
and the feeble light we can obtain throws but I 
ſmall and faint circle of rays into the damp and I 
dreary gloom of time, which is corroding them. 
Sometimes the ſcanty illumination preſents to us 
the relics, diſtorted by the ſhades it creates and 
cannot remove; with all our care we may often 
give a deluſion, when we e think we Dave traced a 


e . | e 


33 Nennius, c. 35. At illi barbari, cum multiplicati eſſent in nu- 
mero, non potuerunt Britones cibare illos cum poſtularent cibum 
et veſtimentum ſicut promiſſum illis erat; dixerunt Bricones, nbn 
poſſumus vobis dare, &c. quia numerus veſter multiplicatus eſt, ſed- 

recedite a nobis, auxilio veſtro non indigemus,—Gildas, ſ. 23. Im- 
petrant ſibi annonas dare, quæ multo tempore impertitæ clauſerunt 


canis faucem a b 
I £19: | Whether 
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Gwrtheyrn by his uſe in intimidating rebellion, 


or whether he had a daughter, the blue- eyed 


: Rowena, who taught the aged boſom. of the 


eye of fancy, but not yet entitled to the attach 
ment of the hiſtorian. 


Britiſh: chief to forget the claims of his country, 
and to indulge his paſſion, though Britain was 


the victim, and whether Kent was the price of 


her beauty, are circumſtances. not yet deciſively 


aſcertained, Nennius and Jeffry '* mention. the 
incidents, but no Welſh bard bas been publiſhed 


who ſeals them with his atteſtation; at preſent, 


therefore, let the lovely deceiver. float before us 


as one of thoſe hiſtorical fylphs which gaily adorn 
the devious clouds of tradition, precious to the 


That Hengiſt petitioned for as 1 round 
only as a bull's hide would cover, and that he 


Cut this into ſmall flips, and by. the fraudulent 


evaſion extended them round a large ſurface of 
earth, on which he built a city, may be alſo 


ranked as a luxuriant epiſode, becauſe Jeffry is 
its voucher *. 0 


3+ Nennius, c. 36; tells the tale ſimply. Jeffry, 1.6. o. 12, adds 


_ the lady's fmiling but infidious wacht heil, and the doting Guurthe- 


Yrn's reſponſive drine heil. 

2 Jeffry, 1.6. c. 11. Wittichind gives a ſimilar act of in- 
genuity to his Saxons. To get a ſettlement in Thuringia a young 
Saxon landed laden with gold; a Thuringian met him and inquired 


- his intentions —I want a  Purehaſo<-your price—any thing you 


pleaſe 3 


ANGLO-SAXONS. 


The hberality of the Britons augmented the 
demands of their Saxon allies. Gildas nrentions 


theit new exactions, and the fierce threats an- 


nexed to a refuſal **; and Golyzan recites, that 


in Aber Peryzon the delegates ' of the Saxons 
demanded a tribute, and prepared to enforce i it. 
The indignant Britons reſiſted, but a man of aus 
thority, perhaps Gwrtheyrn or his miniſters, ans 


nounced captivity as. the e of re- 


fofal ?. . 


Well might the patriot Wack excluini that if 
cowardice had not filled the ſeats of power, the 
iatruding Germans then might have been ex- 
iled * but the treachery of felfiſſi dotage 
ſheltered the infant colony, and the ſupine nation 


acquieſced. In the period of a great revolution, a 


deadly infatuation blinds and palfies thoſe who 


pleaſe; in a joke the Thuriagian pointed f to a heap & earth, and 


aſked if a boſom full of that would do. It was accepted. Each re- 


turned to his friends delighted. The Saxon landed again, and ſcat- 
tered the earth as thinly as poſſible in an immenſe circle. Upon the 


ſpace which he managed to incleſe by it, the Saxons nn their 


camps, and claimed it as fairly purchaſed, p. 2. 
36 Gildas, ſ. 23. Item queruntur non affluenter ſibi epimenia 


vontribuo, et nifi profuſior eis munificentia cumularetur, ane ſe 


cuntz inſulz rupto fœdere depopulaturos. | 
37 Cambr. Regiſter, p. 555, 556. Is Aber Peryzon the 1 
dan-muth of the Saxons ? The Parrot flows through Somerſetſhire. 


In the beginning of its courſe; in South Petherton, near its mouth, is 


Peryton, which may be called Aber Peryton, or the Mouth of the 
Parrot. 
37 Ib. 556. 


are 
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BOOK are able and. moſt intereſted to thwart it; they 
— continue in ſecure inactivity while exertion boo 
avail, and never. throw off the enervating charm 
till their belated oppoſition ſerves. but to mul- | 
tiply. deſtruction. „ | 
Hengiſt i 18 ſtated to have been e Fa hg aug-. 
menting his forces; arrivals of friends are men- 
tioned, though fome are not detailed 0, but 4 
fleet of ſeventeen cyules. to him, and of forty 
under Octa and Abiſa, Who went to the north 
of the iſland, are. particularized ©, He is Kill 
| deſcribed. as gradvally obtaining more 717 and 
Fa} theſe continual acceſſions may have compelled _ 
him to make thoſe demands of augmented ſup- 
plies, which are twice, recorded to haye awakened. 
the jealouſy. and indignation of the Britons. | 5 
. tranſaction of our anceſtors was, ſo foul, 
that WC ſhould eagerly aſſume the right to blot 
it out of hiſftory, if the fair laws of evidence 
bad diſcredited it: While it remained only in 
the pages of Nennius and Jeffry, the funereal ſcroll 
might be contemplated as a poſſible fiction, be-. 


39 Nennius, 35, mentions generally that they were miultiplicati 
in Thanet. 
42 Nennius, c. 36, and c. 37. The ſeventeen ET. Pons. 74 
a Nennius, c. 37. Et Hengiſtus ſemper chiulas ad ſe paulatim 
invitavit. Mr. Whitaker juſtly remarks on the impolicy of the 
| Britons i in placing the Saxons in Thanet, a place ſecluded from the 
reſt of Britain, and favourable for perpetual communications with 
their German friends, book 2. c. 1. p. 21. quarto, _ 


| cauſe 
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lived their day, unleſs. a moral certainty impreſſes 


it on our belief, and the charge of authors fo in- 
correct as Nennius and Jeffry would not autho- 
riſe the detraction; but the expreſſive indigna- 


tion of Golyzan, his energetic ſtrains pour on 
the fact an atteſtation which we cannot in can- 
dour difavow ; he laſhes the memory of his 
Britons into revengeful activity; he points to 


the intoxication at the great banquet of mead, 


to the bleeding gueſts violently ſlain ; he recals 
the tears of the matrons; he remembers the 
W which the cruel pagan excited .. 

From his pathetic lay we may turn with ſome 
| belief to [the unanimated proſe of Nennius and 
Jeffry. Hengiſt appointed a meeting of peace; 
weapons were not to intrude. The perfidious 


German counſelled his friends to conceal their 


ſwords in their garments, and, at his ſignal, to 
uſe them againſt the Britons. The conference 
began; the horns of feltrwity went round; when, 


42 Cambrian Regiſter, 5 57. 1 e from! our lan bater, 


p. 47 I; thatVorperus ex Leidenſi Chronico, Kempius Rer. Frif. I. 2: 


c. 22. and Gerbrandus, i in his Belgie Chronicle, I. 1. c. 9. mention 
che aſſaſſination, and make the number three hundred. Ubbo Em- 
mius K on this, authoritatem nec adjicio, nec demo. Hiſt, Friſ. 
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HISTORY OF THE 


at the terrible exclamation of Nemed eure Saxes, 


out ruſhed the Saxon weapons; the dilarmed 
Britons fell before the execrable aſſaſſins, and 
three hundred of the braveſt chiefs of the 


country are Rated to have periſhed ©. Of all 
crimes, thoſe perpetrated in abuſe of generous 


confidence are moſt to be abhorred; they break 
the nobleſt bonds of ſociety, and tend to deliver 
up mankind. to tbe government of ſuſpicion, 
one of the moſt malignant ends Woe Oe | 
* can foſter. 3 | 
The object of fach a a was 10 . | 
the oppoſition of Britiſh valour; and it Proxes 
that the ferocity-imputed by the claſſies to our 
Hengiſt were now avowed, and after ſuch an 
event the ſword of ruthleſs vengeance mult have 
been raiſed on the one fide, while ambition and 


rapacity, with all their dangerous enthuſiaſm and 


numerous partiſans, confronted it on the other. 
Ihe utility of Ochta and Abiſa's ſtation be- 
yond the wall was now diſcloſed to the Britons ; 


4 envi, 5 48. Jeffry, „ This incident ſeems to 


: haye pleaſed the wor ld, for Wittichind gives a ſimilar device againſt 


the Thuringians, p. 3. to which the Vetus Chranicon Holſatiz, pub- 
liflied by the great Leibnitz, adds the Nemed eure Saxes. Witti- | 
chind ſajs, ſome mainz in that the name "of the Saxons aroſe from 
this incident, qui cultellis (Sahs) 4antam mullitudinem fudiſſent, 
as if Ptolemy and the Roman authors had never exiſted. So 


— L 2 Pp — 


ANGLO-sAXO NS. 
an alliance was made by the Saxons with the CHAP: 
Pi&s and Scots“, and while Hengiſt with re — 
hoſtility invaded Kent, his friends and allies in 5 3 
8 may have alarmed the northern ſtates. 3 
In the ſixth. year of his arrival the furious 4 5 5. 
war began. At Ailesford the firſt confli& men- 
tioned by the Saxon authors took A ptice 45. 
Gwrtheyrn headed the Britons. Horſa fell, but "> 
as the annaliſt remarks that Hengift and his ſon 
Eſca after it poſſeſſed Kent, we may preſume 
that the event was unfavourable to the natives.” 
The depoſition or flight of Gwrtheytn, bo 
had introduced and protected the terrible Saxons, 
| may have followed this battle *" His fen Vor. 
timer accepted the poſt « of patriotifin, and exerted 
his valour to expel the invaders.” We may con- 
cede to him all the praiſe that Cambrian affec- 1 85 4 
tion can demand, and yet may decline to be⸗ 5 4 
lleve that he had bone up a tree e by the roots, " 
and with the vegetating club had Killed Horſa 
ad defeated: the Saxons “. e has been 


NF 


5 a4 Bede, 1.1 1. 0. 1 2 Wirichind, bi 35 , acts 
' 45 Sax. Chron, 13. Ethelwerg, 834. Ferrer Wise, 298. 
see Gough's Camden, i: p. 231, on Horſta' s monument. 
Nefandus rex, ob inceſtum quem cum filia commiſęrat, a facie 
: Germaniz et clericorum Britanniæ in fugam i iret. Nennius, c. 45. 
Jetffry, I. 6. c. 13. Guortemir vero ea __ en r 
obſiſtit. Nennius. 1 I ; 
47 Nennius, c. 45. 8 FU ©. 15. forms Horſa and Cure, : 
. fon, of Yortigern, killed each other. 85 
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HISTORY. or THE FR 
al the. characteriſtic of the Cymry, and they | 
may diſclaim, v without i injury to their glory, ry 
impoſſible atchievement. 5 

Crayford was the ſcene of another battle #: 
T] he Saxon. ar nnaliſt claims the laurel;and declares 
that Aach was Its, deciſion, that the Britons 
yieldeg;vp. Kent, and fled in terror to London. 
The Britiſh, writers imply the contrary, and 
annex additional ſtatements, of which. the:truth 


or. falſhogd, js, difficult; to be aſcertained. Nen- 


nius makes, it one of Vortimer's . yiKtorious 
battles, z. And he adds a third, which was con- 
teſted at Stonar, on the ſea ſhore-,, Hengiſt Was 
overpowered; bythe Briton,; he fled to-his ſhips, 
59 0 for -fiye years. quitted the land *? 259K 10 1111 

T his battle and its fue. appear not in the 


Saxon chronicles; and as little do they authen- 
ticate the i neident of Hengiſt 8 


flying out of the 


iſland. Gildas, indeed, darkly hints, that at one 
period the invaders, returned home , and this 


Ni! 


4-83. Sax, Chron, xiii.) Florent. Wigorn. 159. Etbelwerd, 230% 


Langhorn thinks, that the battle of the Darent, mentioned in Nen- 
nius, c. 46, was this. The Cray! runs into the Darent. Chron. p- 17. 
In the Britiſh Jeffry that river is called Avon N Cam- 


| brian Reg. 17955 p. 34. 


45 Nennjus, c. 46 and 45. and astsdl Brit. p. 200, Batteley 
hs the place on” mar Stage end, „ in n the ſouth corner of Rant. 
Antiq. Rut. 19. | | 

59 Gildas, ſ. wry "Fane | igitur interyeniente te aliquanto 6 cum re- 
ceſſiſſent domum crudelifſimi 'prxdones. 


1 expreſſion | 


| ANGLO-SAXONS. = 
” expreſſion adds force to the. account' of Nennius. 


'The' poſition of Stonar, or Stone-end, on the ſea . 


ſhore, implies a full confirmation, provided we 
could be aſſured that ſuch a battle took place. 
Three: circumſtances befriend the Britiſh ac- 
count: 1ſt. The Saxons obſerve a diſcreet ſilence 
on all the events which occurred between the 
battle at Crayford, in 457, and the next battle, 
which they ſtate in 465. 2d. This conflict in 
465 they place at Wyppedes F leot, near Stonar, 
on the edge of the ſea, which reſembles another 
diſembarkation, and which is an unaccountable 
place for a battle with the Britons, if Hengiſt 
had been during all the interval abſolute maſter 
of Kent. 3. There are ſome foreign traditions 
of his having founded a 1 e his ab- 
ſence from England. = 
The Britiſh account ſtates, that os five years - 
the Saxons kept out of Britain ** ;. that Vorti- 
mer at the end of that time died; and that after- 
52 This is announced to us by Joh. Gerbrandus, of Leyden, an 
author who died 1504. Fab. Bib. Medii Evi, 1.7. p. 133. As 1 
have not his work I am unacquainted with his authority for the 
fact; an extract from his Chronicon is in Uſher, 420. Kempius, 
in his Rer. Friſic. I. 2. c. 1. affirms the ſame. Uſher, ib. Belides 
theſe, Douſa, Meurſius, Hegenitius, &c. vulgata Rolland * | 
nica ſequuti, report it. Uſher, 420. 5 
52 Nennius, c. 45. Et per quinquennium a intrare 


non audebant uſque ad obitum Guortemir, He had before ſaid, that 
the Briton ex omnibus finibus Britannia expulit the Sarong; which I 


conſider to mean an actual expulſion. 1 


M 3 | wards 


HISTORY OF THE 


wards the invaders returned with greater power 


than before. But we muſt now abandon: Nen- 


nius, who fables about St. Germain who had 


long before died “, and attach ourſelves to the 


| 405-7 


Saxon writers, The dreams of Jeffry are alſo to 
be overlooked; he has woven a ſeries of inci- 


dents contrary to the tenor of the Saxon hiſtory, 


and therefore unworthy of belief on his fingle 


authority. Many rays of true hiſtory may be 


collected from the Welſh bards, when they ſhall 
be given to us; but, until 1 N let us 
prefer ignorance to error. 7 


In this year Hengiſt and his folk Elea 95 
the Britons at Wyppeds Fleot, on the ſea coaſt 


of Thanet, very near the ſpot of his firſt land- 


ing; twelve Britiſh chieftains fell; and. the me- 


mory of one has been perpetuated in the appel- 


lation of the place „„ „ 


53 Nennius, c. 46. Et barbari magnopere reverſi ſunt. Vortimer 
is ſaid to have ordered his tomb to be placed on the ſea ſhore, as 2 
taliſman of ſafety to the iſland ; but wah Britons buried him elle. 
where. | 

54 St. Germain was biſhop of Aube from 418, to = Fabri- 
cius Biblioth. Med. Evi, 1. 7. p. 139. Il mourut a Ravenne le 
31 Juillet de Van 448 ou 449, Moreri in voce. He lived thirty 
years and twenty-five days after St. Amator, ſays his biographer 
Conſtantius. Amator died 418. Stillingfleet, Orig. Brit. p. 209. 

55 Sax. Chron. p. 14. Florent. Wig. 200. Ethelwerd, 834. He 
does not fay the Britons attacked, which can alone account for the 
place of conteſt ; but Hengiſt and his ſon, arma moverunt contra 
Britannos, which favours the Britiſh account of an invaſion, . 
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ANGLO- SAXONS. 167 
- "The name of Hengiſt has been ſurrounded CHE i 
5 l terror, and all his ſteps with victory; from — 5 b 
Kent he is affirmed to have carried devaſtations | _— 
into the remoteſt corners of the ifland 2 to have 
ſpared neither age, ſex, nor condition; to have 
2 flaughtered the priefts on the altars, to have 
butchered in heaps the people who fled to the 
mountains and deſerts 5*, and to have finally 
eſtabliſned his dominion in Kent, Effex, Mid- | 
dleſex, and Suſſex; but when from theſe pom 
pous hyperboles of ferocious. conqueſt we turn 
to the ſimple and authentic facts, that all the 
battles of Hengiſt, particulariſed by the Saxons, 
were fought in Kent; that one of the laſt con 
teſts was even in Thanet, in the extremity of his 4 
little kingdom“; and that no good evidence is 2 
extant of his ids penetrated” far beyond the 
region which he e Pp his „ 5 


8 This Katt is „ given whey 1 p- 20, a by 

our venerable Milton. 1 Kennett's Collection of Hiſtor, 37. Lang- 

horn, p. 33, follows Jeffry, and adds, York, RNs e and 5 = 
Wincheſter to his conqueſts, | „„ 


. Wippedflect, It is true the 0 Chronicle adds, dats in 

473, or eight years afterwards, Hengiſt and his ſon in a battle 
gained great plunder, and the Britons: fled: from them like a fire; | 
but the fact, that from the e of Thanet oy fled f . 
dleſex will fully meet this. . „„ 


Mr. Carte has NS WO that he never > entice his territories | 
beyond Kent. Hiſt. England, p. 198. Mr. e obs x 
1 opinion. © Mancheſt, i ii. 4to. p. 28. 28 
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HISTORY oF THE 


and above all, that at this very period the 5 
Britons were ſo warlike that twelve thouſand 
went to Gaul to aſſiſt the natives againſt the 2 
Viſigoths *?, 5 we muſt perceive. that exaggera- 


tion has bon” as buſy with Hengiſt as witn 
Arthur, and that modern hiſtorians have ſuf- 
fered their criticiſm to ſlumber while they were N 


peruſing the confuſed declamations of Gildas 
and his copyiſt Bede. What Gildas related as 5 
the general conſequences of all the Saxon inva- 


ſions, has been too haſtily applied to the ſingle : 
inſtance of Hengiſt. The truth ſeems to be, 
| 5 that the fame of Hengiſt depends more on the 


circumſtance of his baving firſt conceived and 


executed the project of an hoſtile ſettlement in 


Britain, than on the magnitude of his 2 8 


bor the extent dent i fp. nr; 


As Nennius mentions a king of Kent in. hs 


| firſt invaſion of Hengiſt ©, and as civil diſorder 
15  ſrongly implied at this period, i it 18 probable 


35 The expedition 3 a mentioned i in i Sidon, Apollog, | 


1. 3. ep. 9. and Jornandes, c. 45. This incident was early noticed 5 


by Freculphus, Chron. t. 2. c. 17. Sigebert Gembl. in mention- 
ing it gives a gentle laſh on Jeffry; Quis autem foerit iſte, hiſtoria 


Britonum minime dicit, quæ regum ſuorum nomina et geſta per 


ordinem pandit. 1 Piſt. 504. Langhorn Chron. 19. 30. Stiling. | 

fleet, 197. and Gibbon, iii. p. 482. allo notice . 5 
'© Nennius, c. 36, Gnoirangono rege regnante in Cantia. 

Camden interprets it . a e or freeman. 80 p. 1 3 5 
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 ANGLO- SAXONS. . 1 
that the ſtruggles of Hengiſt were not n n 
with the Britiſh nation, but ſometimes with the . 
ſovereign of the diſtrict he invaded. This ſup- 
poſition will account for the phenomenon of his 

inyaſion obtaining ſuch deciſive ſucceſs. 

For twelve years after the battle at Wippeds- 

fleot he remained alone expoſed to the vengeance Ce 

of the Britons. The eaſe with which he ſeems 

to have maintained his extorted dominion an- 
nounces the continuance of the diſcord which bo 

was waſting the Britiſh ſtrength *. At length 1 9 

another adventurer came to woo the favours of 5 1 [ 

fortune on the iſland. The ſucceſs of Hengiſt - = 

made a new ſpecies of enterprize faſhionable  _ 4 1 

among the Saxon ſtates. By two centuries of 1 
maritime plunder much property muſt have been 
amaſſed by many individuals, and as the love of 1 
eaſe and enjoyment is a principle of the human 
heart, as governing as the paſſion for war, they 
who had proſpered on the ocean would befriend 
a new ſcene of adyenture, wherein the Prizes 
were more ſplendid, and the perils of the acqui- | 
ſition much diminiſhed. - To dare the rage of = _ 
the winds was, frequently, to ruſh upon an 


FF. 


6 An abrupt but valuable paſſage of Nennius, p. 238, intimates 
the civil fury at this period: © A regno Guorthrigerni uſque ad dif- | * 
cordiam Guitolini et Ambroſit anni ſunt duogerem.” ee } a 
312. Non ceſſabant N bella, „„ ieapalk | On 
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HISTORY OF THE 
awful cataſtrophe. To combine to obtain riches, 
cultivated lands, and ſlaves to tend them, was 


more inviting than to riſk the tempeſt: for un- 
certain plunder. Hence it is not wonderful, 


that while ſome were diffuſing themſelves over 
Germany, the atchievement of Hengift was a 


| beacon of emulation to the maritime part of 


the Saxon confederation, and aſſiſted to convert 
it from naval ee to views of I en 
in Britain. 

It is a law of nature, that the population of 

every country ſhall ever tend to exceed its ſup- 
ply ®. The augmented reſ6vrces of ſubfiſtence 
from the harveſts of the ocean multiplied' the 
inhabitants of the Saxon ſtates. Although num 
bers periſhed, yet as the reſt made a large part 
of Europe their granary, the principle of popu- 
lation continued with all its activity to furniſh 
new generations of adventurers. In one age theſe 


ſwarmed upon the ſeas; in another _ 8 88 
themſelves over Britain and Germany. 


"Ella landed with three ſons in Sager %, ; they 
drove the Britons into- the great wood which 
ſtretched from the ſouth of Kent into Suſſex 


- 62 See this opinion molt uminbvlly ated i in t Ms Eſſay on the 
ct + Principles of een as it affects _ WR e of 
Society.“ | 
ss Saxon Chron, 14. F 5 wpigern. 203. - Ethelwerd: 0. 


A NGLO-SAXONS. 
and Hampſhire 4; and although they came with 
only three ſhips, they ſucceeded in gaining a 


ſettlement. By flow degrees they enlarged their 
conqueſts on the coaſt. In the eighth year of - 


their arrival they attempted to penetrate into the 


» 


* 
WY 


interior; a dubious but waſteful battle checked. 


their progreſs. Recruited by new arrivals from 
the continent, they ventured; in 490, to beſiege 


Andredes Ceaſter, a city ftrongly fortified acc 


cording to the uſages of the age. The attack 


ſucceeded, but was diſgraced by one of thoſe 


actions of deteſtable barbarity, which call down 


be 27 


upon the perpetrators the execration of man- 


kind; the inhabitants were put to the ſword ©. : 


us ſtate was never formidable to the 
others, nor is much mentioned afterwards, there 
is no reaſon to imagine that Ella made any great 
progreſs; but Ella is commemorated: as the 


> of 
1 


preponderant Saxon chief © at that time in 


England: his conqueſts were therefore ſuperior 


to thoſe of Hengiſt and his ſon, who were his 


| 44 The weald of Kent was 3 120 mil ps towards PK 
weſt, and 30 broad from north to ſouth. On the edge of the wood, 
in Suſſex, ſtood Andredes Ceaſter. Lambard's Perambulation oY 
Kent, 167, 168. This vaſt wood was a 1 not inhabited | 
by men, but by deer and hogs. 
os Sax. Chron,” 15. Ne wearth ther forthon an Bryt to ON 
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HISTORY oF THE. 
contemporaries. This is another circumſtance: 


which evidences the miſtake of attributing ſuch 


enxtenſive deſolation and triumphs to Hengiſt. 


| 5 * | 
495: 


Invaſion of 
era 


Both he and Ella appear to have been ſatisfied 


i by ebe poſſeſſion of the provinces they invaded. 


It was the next warrior who ſpread. conſternation 
through Britain, reſiſted the genius of Ambroſius 
and Arthur, and by his ſucceſſes enſured _ | 
to the intruders in Kent and Suſſex. 
Eighteen years after Ella, another Kt 
colony of Saxons arrived i in the iſland, under the 
auſpices of Cerdic . The firſt eſſay was made 
with five ſhips ; wa the battles and conqueſts 
of its leaders diſplay either abilities of the moſt. 


ſuperior kind, or an accumulation of force far 


beyond that which had aſſailed the other parts 
of the iſland. The place of his primary deſcent 


is by no means clear. The modern name, which 


would correſpond with the ancient appellation. 


of Cerdices Ora, has not been pe 7 4 Both 


| er Sax. Chron. 15. Flor. Wig. 20 5. Cendie was the 5 
ſcendant from Woden by his fon BANE and his great grandſon | 


Freothogar. | 
- 63 Yet Higden, in his Pol 9 1 9 . that 
quæ nunc dicitur Gernemouth, p. 224, which (if we could rely upon 
it) would decide that Varmouth was the ſpot. Camden mentions 
a ſtriking fact in favour of the claims of Varmouth, te The place is 


s called by the inhabitants at this day, Cerdickſand.“ Britan. 


"WY Gib. | 
| - Yarmouth 


ANGLO-SAXONS. 
Yarmouth. and Southampton ©. have had their 


advocates; but a remarkable paſſage in the Saxon 


Chronicle, which indicates that he attacked Weſt 1 


Seaxnaland ſix years after his arrival 7, induces 


a belief that his firſt attempt was on ſome other 5 


region. „ 
In the nat: year that: Cerdic aflkulted; the 


diſtri afterwards denominated Weſſex, a band 


of allies under Porta effected a landing with the 
companies of two ſhips at Portſmouth, and de- 
feated the Britons **. From this year to his 


501. 


death Cerdic had to e inceſſant and very | 8 


deſtructive hoſtilities with the Britons. Unlike 
the preceding adventurers, the poſitions of his 
battles embrace a very large extent. The Iſle 


of Wight, Hampſhire, and Buckinghamiure, 5 


witneſſed the Saxon triumphs under him, as 
Somerſetſhire, Wiltſhire, and Oxfordſhire ex- 
perienen Maſe of his ſon. The Alten of their 


65 This Send is URN to be warranted by comparing the 


Saxon Chron. p. 18. which mentions the arrival of the nepotes of 


Cerdic at Cerdiceſora, in 514. and Matt, Weſt. who ſtates theic 
arrival in occidentali parte Britanniæ, 184. but this is not con- 


cluſive evidence. Mr. Whitaker thinks, that all Cerdic 8 —_ 74 


tions were confined to Hampſhire, vol. ii. p. 61. | 

79 Sax. Chron. p. 15. So Ethelwerd, 634. Sexto etiam anno ad- 
ventus eorum occidentalem circumierunt Britanniz 1 qua 
Wente nuncupatur. 3 

78 Sax, Chron, P- 17. Flor. Wir. 205. Ethelw, $24. 
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HAts Tor or THE 
victories proclaim their ſpirit of enterprive 158 | 
their ſtrength. They eſtabliſhed at laſt, in the 
year 519, a kingdom fo gn as to np 


23 


» 
—_ 
CI 


About fifty-two years Ar ou exped; 


Cerdic, and almoſt a century after the landing 


of Hengiſt on the iſland, another fleet of war- 
riors directed their courſe to the north. They 
who had bitherto arrived were Jutes and Saxons; 
but the aſſociates of Ida were Angles; and as he 


came with a train of forty veſſels v, it was by 


far the moſt formidable emigration. After man; 
battles the invaders had leiſure to colonize what 


they conquered.” A deſcent ſo powerful muſt 


have ſubdued a large extent of country, and 


ſome years afterwards the colony branched into 


two independent kingdoms, preſerving the an- 
cient names of the diſtricts, Deira and Bernicia. 
The Britiſh ſovereigus. of theſe provinces, at the 
Period of Ida's eee were 5 e e god 
Tame 8 15 ren fs” . 1 | 


72 Saxon nc bron. 1 9. IC was a ninch deſcendant from Woden 
by his ſon Bældeg and his great grandſon Beonoc. Ib.—In 54.7 he 
aſſumed royalty in the province of Brynaich, F lor. Wig. 238, He 


had ſi fix legitimate ſons, and fix others. Ib. 


73 The Triades mention theſe as the three unben n of 


Deifr and Brynaich; they were children of Dyſgyfeddawg, and 


were bards like their father. Jones's Relics of the Welch Bards, 
p- 1. Talieſſin remarks the ſullen wave round the grave of their 
| brother 


7 7 
n 


A N L 0 8 A X ON 8 =» 
The Urign; celebrated by the muſe of Talieſ- © BA r. 1 
fin, and the friend and relation of Llywarchhen, — 1 
governed in the diſtrict called Reged, in Cum- 
bria. Three others, Rhydderc, the generous 
Gwallog the ſon of Lleenog, and Morgant; alſo 
reigned in Cumbria, which was that part of the 
north extending into OOO which the CONT 
then poſſeſſed 47 HY g Z 7” 
Ihe exact chronology 0 the vip of 
Mercia, Eaſt Anglia, and Effex, is by no means = 
indiſputable. ' At ſome period near 500, the —_— 
Eaſt Anglian ſtate was colonized, though the FatAng« 
RO did not OT till Rene 530 . Effe Efeex. 
i 0 5 VFC ede | 


"bras Dyſeyroin. Owen $ Dig. voc. e er means a 
mountainous or highland region. Ib. in voc. The youth of this 
province uſed a IVE burdle i in battle, TAR ib. i in voc. Por- | 7 
| led. 5 . Nl | | 
74 Owen s account of Mee 1 Nenad to 1 0 exdnſlarivn | 
of his works, p. 9. The ſword of Rhyddirc was named Dyrnwyn, 
and was commemorated as one of the thirteen 'princely rarities af 
Britain. Ih. p. 40. A Triad gives to Gwallog the epithet of = 
Slaughtering in his grave; and another mentions Morgant wich _ 
Arthur and Rhun as the three ruddy chiefs” of Britain. Ib.—The = 
four kings of Cumbria are alſo mentioned by Nennius, p. 117. 
7s Matth. Weſtm. 188. and H. Hunt. 313. agree in ſtating thar 
the Angles who landed here were under ſeparate chiefs. M. Weſt. 
dates their arrival in 527. Alured. Beverlacenſis, 82. and Malmeſ- 
- bury, 34. place the colonization of Eaſt Anglia before the eſtabliſi r. l, 
ment of the kingdom of Weſſex, which was founded in 529. Sax. __ 
Chron. 18. A monarchy was at laſt formed under Uffa, whom _—_— 
Higden places in 492. Polych. 224. but he died in 578, according _ 
to > Matth. Weſtm. 197. e muſt be in in his date of 5 =o 
2 5 | Ulf, 


% 


= More 


HISTORY. oF THE 53 
claims a date as a kingdom about 5330 76. Mer - 
cia can, from reaſonable evidence, lay claim to 
the year 386 *. A line of Nennius ſeems to 
intimate, that Mercia was a a of 
Deira *. 5 3 nel] | 
When 8 hes ſhes n 
of: the Saxon conqueſts, and the inſulated ſet- 
tlements of the firſt adventurers, which were 


like fairy rings upon a ſpacious heath, we can 
hardly repreſs our ſurpriſe that any invader 
Ahould have effected a- permanent reſidence. 
Hengiſt was emboſomed in hoſtility for almoſt 


all his life; the ſafety of Ella was little leſs 
precarious. The forces of either were ſo incom- 
menſurable with the numbers and {bravery of 


the. people th attacked, that nothing ſeems, to 


T! Ty 


* Uſa. a ee was 1 dla of Uſa, Bede. » 2. c. oP and he 


died about 626, therefore, though we ſhould concede to Higden, 
that the firſt colony may have landed in 492, which ſeems too early, 


yet it is not probable that Uffa aroſe to power until after 5 30. TA 


1 Erkenwin-was-.the firſt King; he died 587, fays M. Weſt, 
00. who places the commencement of his reign in 3327. This 


reign. ſeems too extravagantly long; yet we muſt not forget that 


Ethelbert reigned 56 years. Sax. Chron, 25. It is agreed, that the 
occupation of Eſſex was ſynchronous with that of Eaſt Anglia. 
7 Crida, was the firſt Mercian ſovereign, and grandfather to 
Penda ; he began to reign, 586. 3 Gale Scriptores, 229. H. Hunt. 
315. 2 Leland's Collectanea, 56. x ib. 258.—Leland. ib. 1. 211. 
from an old chronicle, obſerves that the Trent divided inte 
to kingdoms, the north and ſouth. 5 
- 75 Penda primus ſeparavit regnum Merciorum a regno Nordo- | 
Tus. Nennius, aii e ; 
| os have 
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have e them from immediate expulſion or 
annihilation but the civil diſſenſions of the na- 


tives. Fallen into a number of petty ſtates“, in 
actual warfare with each other, or ſeparated by 


jealouſy, Britain met the ſucceſſive invaders 


ſelfiſh policy of its chiefs, who may have 


triumphed in the misfortunes of each other, was 


Eon to the Saxon aggreſſion. - erent 13 
er gau Giver are arc jaw, eee — 
ap. Viker, 562. 5 : | 3 
'F 
4 . 
8 
N 


with à local, not with a national force. The 
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CHAP. hots 


Who were rhe 1 that  ofabl Ned nelle. 


in Britain. 


BOOK IN common 3 the Stine oy 

ps Were denominated Saxons, and Angles, : and 

Jutes; but it becomes a queſtion of ſome nicety 

to determine from what AO. the Saxons 

came. - : 

At their firſt appearance in the hiſtory of 

Europe we have ſtated, that their reſidence was 

in Ditmarſia, Stormaria, and Holſatia, and the 

adjacent iſlands; but this boundary was paſſed 

in the third and fourth centuries, and in the 

fifth they had extended their confederation 

5 or their conqueſts from the Eyder to the 
= Rhine *? : 

All this extent of ſea coaſt was the reſidence 


'$ 5 80 Secunda Saxonia cis Albim ſe diocletiano imperante cœpit ex- 
55 plicare, eademque primum vieinas maris oras, mox omnes ad Rhenum 
| | uſque occupavit. Spener, Notit. Germ. 361. Ethelwerd implies the 
1 ES. ſame, 833.—The Iriſh primate, c. 12. p. 399, diſputes their ſettle- 
_—— ments to the Rhine, and admits only a piracy to that extent: but 
=: though his learning is ſo immenſe on every topic he diſcuſſes, yet 
there can be no doubt that he has erred in this opinion. © ; 


+ 


ANGLO-SAXONS. 


of Saxons 7 and from which parts of this diſ- 0 H | P. : | 
1 ! 


trict the various chieftains ſailed, who founded 


the three Saxon kingdoms in England, has not 
been ſatisfactorily preſerved to us. The aſſertion 
that they only came who lived above the Elbe 


may be true, but ſtands on no ao at autho- | 


rity. 

If we turn to the Welch bards, the Lontethpes 
raries of the invaders, or their immediate de- 
ſcendants, and whoſe opinion, from their an- 
tiquity and the rank they held amid the intelle& 
of that day, is of importance, we may remark, 
that their expreſſions ſeem to make the Saxons 


more continental than the Cimbric Cherſoneſus 7 


would admit. A denomination of the Saxons, 


_ peculiarly familiar to the bards, is that of Allmyn. 


Golyzan, in his Arymes Prydein Vawr, is per- 
petually giving them this appellation as well as 


Saeſon **, Talieſſin alſo, a bard of peculiar merit, 
and a traveller, for he had been chief bard of 


21 Saxonum nomen tum late patebat, nec ii tantum qui vere 


Saxoniei gentis erant, ita vocati vulgo ſufit, apud exteros præſertim, 


ſed omnes promiſcuè, qui in oceanum uſque Germaniz illam par- 
tem prope Albim, Viſurgim, Amaſum, Rhenum, longè latẽèque tene - 
bant. Quod ne nunc quidem inſolitum eſt, alios populos aliorum 
vieinorum, qui fama et potentia antecedunt, nomine cenſeri—Inter 
reliquos Frifii, &e.— Ubbo Emmius, Rer. Friſ. Hiſt. p- 39. 
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HISTORY OF THE 
the harp to Leon, king of Norway s, intitles 
them Allmyn %; and at another time ſings of 
the mercileſs and proud ſerpent with n wings. 

who came from Germania *, 

I would not argue from this that it 15 certain | 
that. ſome Allemanni came into England, though | 
an ancient Belgic Chronicle ſeems to intimate as 
much *?; but the name of Allmyn, applied by 
the Welch to the Saxons, tends to juſtify the 
ſuppoſition, that more. German nations than the 
Cimbric Saxons viſited England *7. The name of 


' 83 80 Talieſſin fings, and addg—& I know the learning and 
poetry of all the world.” Jones, Relics of Welch Bards, p. 12. 
That he was maſter of the learning of the weſtern pus: of the 
world in that day is not improbable, | 

4 (c The Allmyn preparing ſucceſſive emigration.” ?? Owen, voc 
Attor; and—the ' crimſon gore on the cheeks of the Allmyn.” 5 
Ib. voc. Clas. 
3s gee one of his celebrated. pom, publiſhed, with a Latin tranf- 
lation, in Owen's Britiſh Remains, p. 127. 

8 Colinus, in his Chronico Rhythmico, written in the reift 

_ century ei de Brittenburgo, p. 3) ſays, 
=_ : | Woe die Frieſen Anglen en =: 

= | Saxon, uitte (or mette) Allemangen . 

. Verhiven over in . 


= | = | Ib. p. 68. 

1 This author Cannegieter GAG fide et integritate præſtantior, 

A nihil enĩm ſe ſeriptis conſignare dicit, niſi quod ex certis monumentis 
cognoverat. Some of the ancient German bards were ertant in his 


monaſtery when he wrote. Ib. p. 3. ' 


| #7 Bede remarked, that the Welch called their invaders BR 
and gives as the reaſon, that they came from many German na- 
tions. He envnierates them. Sunt autem Friſones, Rugii, Dani, 
Huni, antiqui Saxones, Borutguger, L. 5. c. 10. 


Allmyn 
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3 ; 3 
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Allmyn may have reached beyond the actual CHAP P. 


ſettlement of the Alemanni, and perhaps at this — 0 


period extended largely about the Rhine. At 
this era we know the Francs to have marched 
from Batavia into Gaul, and they may have been 
replaced at the mouth of the Rhine by Alemanni 
as well as by Saxons ; both theſe nations were in 


cloſe vicinity to Batavia, and the people who oc- 
cupied it after the Francs might, from this cir- 


cumſtance, have been promiſcuouſly called Fri- 
fians, Saxons, or Alemanni. It may have been 
an error to call them Allmyn, but the uſe of the 


expreſſion ſeems to imply, that they came from 


the regions to which the name of Alemanni ex- 
tended, though perhaps by popular abuſe. 

It is expreſsly ftated, that Friſians were part 
of the invaders. In this fact an imperial 
writer, an Anglo-Saxon , and a Belgian, 


agree The hoary prince of Argoed, who 
unite the characters of warrior and bard, and 


Los bene. dome, 1.4. p. e edit. Ge 


e The ancient 8 in Cannegieter de Brittenb. p. 68. To 


theſe we may add Marcellinus, in hisLife of Suidbert. This author, 
Bedæ cotaneus, ſays, Suidbert defired the ſalvation der paga- 
norum, Friſiorum et Saxonum, eo quod Angli ex ipfis propagati 


ſunt.” And again, Quoniam ſancti doctores propagati fuerunt in 


Anglia de ſtirpe Friſonica et-Saxonica, &c. ub. e Hiſt. 
Friſ. p. 4. and ſee Spener, 36. 


1 15 ES 
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HISTORY OF THE 
lived to lament the miſeries of war over the 
tombs of twenty-four children, its victims, and 
of all his friends and protectors, mentions the 
Francs“ as oppoſed to the Britons. Perhaps as 
the Friſians had been part of the union of 
peoples called Francs, and did not accede to the 
Saxon league till late *, they may have been 
ſometimes deſignated by 055 an appellation. 
In this part of our ſubject we are walking over 
the country of the departed, whoſe memory has 


not been perpetuated by the commemorating 


heralds of their day. A barbarous age is un- 


| friendly to human fame. When the clods of his 


hillock are ſcattered, or his funereal ſtones are 
thrown down, the glory of a ſavage periſhes for 
ever. If a modern fancy attempts to repeo- 
ple the barbarian wilds, unreal apparitions and 
empty ſhades are uſually the ms which e 
abroad while we gaze. 

Let us then ſimply mention, without annex- 
ing to it either belief or incredulity, that .a Bel- 
gic chronicle has wafted Hollanders into Bain, bi 


* Llywarch Hen, p. 99. In Flintſhire ans A is a en called 
Carreg y Francod. There is a paſs on the Cluydian hills named 
Biolch Francon, and a dingle in Snowdon, Nant Francon. Davies in 
Cambrian Regiſter for 1795, p. 276. . 

92 They were an antiquam gentem inter Amiſum e 
Romanis primum bellis, deinde Francorum, poſteaque carved 
7 illuſtratum. Ore Notit. i ii. 413. 


1 | 


whom it calls Sclavenſes : We have no Ithu- 


riel's ſpear to detect the falſe or reveal the true . 
ſettlers, and will therefore eſcape from theſe 


regions of the dead, repeating only, that Saxony, 


at this period, extended from the Eyder to the 


Rhine“, if not to the Scheldꝰ, and that it is 


highly we e that a, failed 1n queſt : 


of the Britiſh fleece from many other parts 
beſides the Cimbric Cherſoneſus. | 
The Britons maintained a long and. nal} 


5 ſtruggle, and many fleets of victims muſt have 


been ſacrificed by their patriotic vengeance before 


the ſeveral kingdoms were eſtabliſhed. In ſuch 
a ſucceſſion of conflicts the invading chiefs 


would gladly enliſt every band of rovers who 


93 Guibrand: af Leyden, memorat duces illos ex Hollandenſibus 
etiam milites ed expeditionem eam conſcripſiſſe. Cannieg. de 


Britt. 68. and Colinus, ex eo quod Friſones dicuntur interfuiſſe en- 


peditioni huic Saxonum Anglorumque, docet e olim 
Friſiæ partem fuiſſe. Ib. 

„ The progreſſion, diminution, and augmentation of the Saxon 

power are ſtated by Spener, who diſtinguiſhes it into four viciſſi- 


tudes, Saxonia Tranſalbina, S. Ciſalbina, 8. Maxima, and 8. Ul. 
tima, p. 361. In his ſecond * p. 39 112, he Exhibits its 


fate in the ſixth century. 


- 95 Beſides Emilius Stoke, whoſe Chronicle we sc in the firſt | 
bak Colinus alſo Ry | that AVE; Saxony reached to. 


Ev... . 
0 1 r 
„„ mer · zee ende Nymagen 
Rien en Maſe, n Torp aſſen 


Al die dere bar Nerr.-Baſſen. - Cindieg. p · 175 
„„ i554 48 E a : 
5 offered; 
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Book | .offetedz and as in a future day every coult of 
Scandinavia and the Baltic poured their watriors 
on England, ſo it is likely that in the preſent 
period adventurers bnd from er _ 


bouring diſtrict . N 5 
But of two nations tio: lathe Britain 
we know the ancient reſidence; theſe were the 


Jutes and Angles. 


Speculation has not toffed about ths Juen | 


"Jutland: exiſts fill to elaim them, and they have 
been allowed to have inhabited it. The dutchy 
of Sleſwick was formerly named South Jut- 


land , and it was from this, rather than from the 


more remote northern diſtrict, that the Angles 


and Jutes proceeded; they compoſed the little 


band introduced into England by Hengiſt and 


Horſa . The caprices of orthography have be- 
wldered the name of the Jutes 99 and confuſed 


8 Maſcou was of opinion, that many other people fromthe 
conſt along the north ſea undoubtedly came over in ſhoals, and 
were  comprehended under the three names of Angles, Ay 
Saxons, p. 3. 
7 Chrytæus, Saxonia, 65. Daene e Dan, FE 5 

93 Bede places the Jutes in Kant and the He of wer, I. 
6. 18. 
99 Geatum, 5 Joins 8 Gestani, Jotuni; Joi, Ji, 
Juitæ, Vitz. Schilter's Gloſ, Teut. #9.—See alſo Pont. Chorog. 
653. Munſter ſays; that fome of the Vitæ or Jutæ went to the 


mountains which ſeparate Germauy from Italy, and were then 


called Hill Vite, which the Nena latinized into Helvetia !: 
Verkegan's Reſtit, 237. OT 
3 as g their 
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is cheſt See- is from the Jews . 
The Angles have not been left in ſuch tran- 


quillity as their neighbours : they have been de- 


rived from different parts of the notth of Gets 


many. Engern, in Weſtphalia, was a favourite 


poſition, becauſe it ſeemed to ſuit the geography 


of Tacitus . Angloen, in Pomerania, had good 


pretenſions from the ſimilarity of its name , 
and part of the dutchies of Mecklenburg And 
| Lunenburg were chofen out of reſpect to Pto- 
keniy , but the opinion of Camden has, from 
its ae prevailed over all. In the days _ Ta- 


e 60 « The Danes. od 1 map fav thats wh names ha | 
firmed to have been Jews, orti * tribu Dan, by Fo CAREER 


Hollatiz, 54+ | 

101 The Angrivarii of Tacitus are die Ton in Weliphalia. 
2 Schard. Hiſt. Germ. 46, 146, 169. and Lindenbrog. Legum 
Antiq. 2355.—Krantz, Saxonia, 18, 48, Chrytzus and others 
believe theſe to have been the Angli who invaded with the Saxons. 


Engelhuſius brings Hengiſt from Engern. Stillingf. Orig. Brit. 


111.—Spener, p- 270. reaſons againſt the ARR e | 


nn came to Britain. 
10 Peucer apud Ortelius, Thel. Geog. voc. Suevi, and Ciſtie's 


Preface to Krantz. Fabricius mentions, that the dutchy of Brunſ- 


p Cas ARC gran country of 1 | 


n Saxonia, p. 8. 


dee mee ee 3 Germania Antiq. c. 27. But | 


the- reaſonable opinion of Cellarius, concerning theſe and the other 
tribes joined in the ſame ſentence by Tacitus, deſerves our atten- 


tion: * Merz conjecturæ ſunt qui in tabulis ſedes kiſer-gentibus 5 


ho Ma 1 gen ann, 203. = 
| 79719 G00 
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HI STO RY OF THE 
05 0K citus and Ptolemy,. the Angli may have been i in 


Weſtphalia or Mecklenburg, or elſewhere, but 
at the era of the Saxon invaſion they were re- 
ſident in the diſtrict of Anglers) in the Aube of 
. : 

The dutchy of 8 extends FR. the river 
- Leveſou, north of Kiel, to the 'Tobeſket, on 
which ſtands Colding ; ; but that particular poſi- 
tion, which an ancient Saxon author calls Old 
England, extends from the city of Sleſwick to 
Flenſberg. Sleſwick was the capital of Anglen, 
and was diſtinguiſhed, in the eleventh century, 
for its population and wealth . e 
The etymology of Angle has been e e 
to be, Angulus, a corner; Angela, a lady; Angle, | 
a fiſhing- rod; Angul, the brother of him who 
founded Denmark; or Angri, a German tribe“. 
The Welch bards denominate this people Ein- 


10% Camden's en e He attributes to the Sk the 
German cities. Engelheim, where Charlemagne was born,  Ingol- 
tad, Engleburg, Engelrute; and Angleria, in Italy. y 

» 295 Pontanus, Geographia, '655, 656. Ethelwerd, $433. Angle 
11 ſita eſt inter Saxones et Giotos, habens oppidum capitale quod 
ſermone Saxonico Sleſwie nuncupatur, ſecundum vero Danos, Haith- 
abay; and ſee Alfred's Oroſius, p. 25. Some, Who admit this 
ſituation, will not allow that the Angli were German. emigrants. 
Schilter's Gloſ. p. ee wen derives them from the 4 utes. 
Literat. Runica, p. 29. | 
s See Camden's Introduction. 
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gyll—“ Men run before the Eingyll—it i is right CHA SB. | 
« to kill—the DO of ravens is that ſpe be 


ce « heaping 10% % 
It has been the opinion of 1 that Hengif 
| was a Friſian, who emigrated to Sleſwick, and 
thence came into Britain ; but the wings of 
fancy are ſo eager to ſpread ee aa that we © 
are often far advanced in our airy we before | 
we ſuſpect that we have begun it. 

Oppoſite to the iſland of N orthſtrand, on * 
weſtern ſhore of Sleſwick, a ſmall tract of land, 
dangerous from its vicinity to a turbulent ſea, 

was in ancient times occupied by a colony of 
Friſians. They extended north from Huſum 
for ſeveral miles along the ſea-coaſt. In the 
middle of the diſtrict was the town Breſted, ſur- 
rounded by a rich ſoil, though ſands extended 


2 Aneurin i in Owen, voc. Brynail.— Talieſſin, ib. voe. Ecwyn, 
and in a later age the intereſting Gwalgmai— I alſo 095 with 
ſhrouds for the Eingyll.”* Ib. voc. Arolo. 8 

198 Suffridus Petri. Ubbo Emmius, Apologet. p. W Clu- 
verius, i, p. 89. brings him from the Rhine, and others from Frieſ- 
land. And who was Hengift ? The ſon of Udolph, a Friſian prince, 
by a Saxon lady. Our ignorant annaliſts did not know that Hengift 
and Horſa had been educated at the poliſhed court of Valentinian | 
that they ſerved fix years in his army, and three years under the * 
duke of Brabant. We owe this information to Suffridus and his | i 
Occa. - And who was Occa? An ignis fatuus placed in the tenth 
century by his Suſfridus, but inviſible to others. Emmius com- 
pares him (if he ever lived) to Hunibald, Jeffry, and Saxo, et alios 

id genus ſeriptores qui fabuloſæ gentium ſuarum origines compo- 

ſuerunt. THR, Fri. Pe. 45. W agrees with him. Hiſt. Lat. 349. 


. 
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people who dwelt on it wete called Strandfrifii, 
and the tract was denominated Friſia Minor. 


- The marſhy foil was colonized by the natives of 


Friefland, in an age which has not been ex- 
plored. Saxo ſpeaks of Canute the fifth's journey 
to it; and then deſcribes it as rich in corn and 
cattle, and protected from the ocean by artificial 
mounds. It was a complete flat; the Waters 
ſometimes were tertible to it; fields were often 
burſt, and catried off to another ſpot, leaving to 


their owner a watery lake. Fertility followed the 


inundation. The people were fierce, active, diſ. 
daining heavy armour, and Expert with the eir 
nie weapons . e 
It is an opinion of Uſher _ that from hi | 
ili, and not from the lives of 'Frieftand, 
Hengiſt may be deduced. This ſuppofition is 


not hoſtile to the information of Bede, that the 
ecompanions of Hengiſt were Jutes, beeauſe Fri- 


ſia Minor is part of South Soong, +. 


10 Pontants, Chorograph. 657. Sao Grammaticus, I. 14. p. 
£60. Ed. Steph. and his Prefatio, p. 3. Friſia major Was not un- 
Rke it, as a low marfny ſoil, eee geg r Geng N 
ocean. Saxo, I. 8. p. 167. and Steph. notes, 16. 
Uher, Primord. 397. Stilingfleet thinks Friſia Minor the 
Final a place to have furniſhed the armamient of Hengitt, p- 3103 


Fet chree cyules could not have contained many. If Uſher's idea 


pe juſt, the Strandfriſii of Jutland may have been his firſt com- 
panions; his future allies CO ee Hh 
The 


: ANGLO SAXON. „„ 

The various parts of Britain, into which the CHAP. | 

Saxons and their confederates ſpread themſelves, fon yy „ 
may be ſtated from the Iriſh Primate *! po. 7 CE 


The Jutes poſſeſſed kent, the Iſle of Wight. 
and that part of F the coaſt of Fogg, 
whight fronts it. = 


The Sa ee were ange from their 
ſituation, into : | 
South Saxons, who 1 Suſſex, 8 | 1 3 , 
Eaſt Saxons, who were in Eſſex, Middleſex, =” 
and the ſouth part of Hertfordſhire, 


Weſt Saxons, in Surry, Hampſhire (the 
coaſt of the Jutes excepted), Berks, Wilts, 
Dore Somerſet, Devon, and that part 
of Cornwall which the Britons were un- 


able to retain. 


The Angles ware divided a 
_ Eaſt Angles, in Norfolk, Suffolk, cu 
bridge, the Iſle of Ely, and (it ſhould = 
ſeem) part of Bedfordfhire. . ” 
Middle Angles, i in Leiceſterſhire, which ap- | 
pertained to Mercia. . „„ 


; * Uſher, Primord, c. 12. p. 394. wich this Camden's idea 
may be compared and for the ſentiments of an ingenious modern 
on the . een, ſe Hiſt, Mancheſter, I. 2. c. 4. 
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The Mercians, divided by the Trent into 


South Mercians, in the counties 50 Lin: 
coln, Northampton, Rutland, Hunting- 
don, the north parts of Bedfordſhire 


3 and Hertfordſhire, Bucks, Oxfordſhire, 


L Glouceſterſhire, Warwickſhire, Wor- 
ceſterſhire, Herefordſhire, Staffordſhire, | | 
* Shropſhire... | 


North Mercians, in the counties of Cheſter, 
Derby, and Nottingham. _ - 


The N orthumbrians, who were, 


The Deiri, in Lancaſter, York, Weſtmore- 

land, Cumberland, Durham. 

The Bernicians, i in N orthumberland, and the 
ſouth of Scotland, between the Tweed 
and the Firth of Forth. _ „ 


An ancient eſtimation of landed territory 


in each ſtate, upon this ſide of the Humber, will 
| Fim ſome idea of their relative importance. 


A 


Cant Warena - - 15,000 hides. 
Eaſt-Sexena = 7,000 
 Suth-Sexena = - 7,000 
Weſt-Sexena - = 100,000 
'Eaft-Engle - „o 


_» Myrcna 5 
83s 4 Gale, bn SER WY 
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On the ex! =" We WA of the Brit Bards, who 
dere contemporary with a f an Jaun I 
1 1 15 ) OT, td 


Abe a e 4 PAR the firſt i inva- cn AP. 
fion of Hengiſt to the complete: eſtabliſh. Wy 
ment of the Anglo-Saxon octarchy. | 
The invaſion of a great country by. a diſtant | 
enemy is an event which always intereſts the 
hiſtorical reader; but the conqueſt of Britain, 
by petty detachments of Saxon warriors, failing 
ſucceſſively to violate its independance, was a 
' phenomenon ſo contrary to all the chances of po- 
litical calculations, that our curioſity | becomes 
anxious to know the circumſtances of that na- 
tional defence which proved ſo unavailing. . 
Clouds and ever during dark ſeemed to PH | 
ſettled upon this portion of Britiſh hiſtory ; not 
only the atchievements, but the names of the 
military patriots, who led their countrymen into 
the nobleſt field of honour, have been excluded 
from the pages of the Saxon annaliſts; they juſt 
mention CHAIN, whom 5 and hiſtory 
unite 


? 


unite to diſgrace *, though in this nation of 
charity both he and Richard have found their 
panegyriſts. From the ruins of hiſtory, pre- 
ſerved by Nennius and Gildas, Ambroſius and 
Vortimer ariſe obſcurely to our aching gaze, but 
vaniſh fo ſuddenly that we can retain few traces 
of their forms. An ambiguous perſonage, with 
the name of Natanleod *, ſtarts up for a moment 
in the robes of royalty, to periſh before Cerdic 
in the plains of Hampſhire ; but ſo few relics 
of knowledge were reſcued from the depreda- 
tions of time by our ancient chroniclers, that the 
hiſtorian could neither embalm the memory of 
the patriot, nor hang up to infamy the ſelfiſh 
monſters, who, in the period of national peril, 
deſtroyed, in their deſpicable quarrels, the vigour 
of the iſland, and admitted the barbarian inva- 
ders to monopolize the 9 WAR for ages 
they had ravaged. 1 8 
But the curtain of ignorance begins to be 
withdrawn; a cluſter of contemporary writers 
who were known to exift, but whoſe importance 
in Britiſh hiſtory was not underſtood, have af 


N The Triades denomipats bim and two 1 a6 three 
men who diſgraced the iſland. Pryſe, Hiſt. Brit. Defenſio, 124. 


Mr. Camden thinks he was Ambroſius; Uſher, that he was 
Uchur; and others, that he was one of Uther's FR Uher, 


r ed. Dub. 55 
125 laſt 


6 * J 
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| laſt been brought more forward to public notice; ; n * 
for ages they have ſlept in peace, known only to — — 
a few. The poſſeſſors of the beſt manuſcripts | 
were too long ungenerouſly pleaſed: with the ex- | 
cluſive enjoyment of the treaſure. They have 
now fallen into other hands; the copies have 
been multiplied ; one has been publiſhed with 
a tranſlation, and the others have been quoted. 

The Welch bards are not the creatures of e | 
romance. They were the ſurviving branch of 
that wonderful ſyſtem, which has been popu- 
larly known by the name of druidiſm; though 


the preſent profeſſors of 'bardic ſcience aſſure us, * 


that the druids, . or derwyzon, did not com- 
poſe the principal order, but were only ſuch of 
the bards as were NONE: to officiate 1 in reli- 


| gious rites 3 - 

3 See Mr. Owen' 's Eſlay « on Bardiſin, AP? to Ws tranſlation; | 
of Llywarch Hen, p. 37. 1 adopt Mr. Owen's orthography of the 
Welch, therefore whenever 2 is met with it is to be pronounced 
like our th in the; dd and dh were formerly uſed to denote this 
ſound. Mr. Lhd whoſe Archæologia Britannica is a moſt valua- 
ble attempt at a Theſaurus of the Celtic languages and literature, 
uſed Greek characters for the peculiar ſounds of the Welch lan- 
guage, See his preface At y Kymry, a tranſlation of which is in 
the appendix of Nicholſon's Iriſh Hiſtorical Library, p. 160. See 
alſo his curious eſſay on the old Welch orthography, Archzol. 225. 
As Lhuyd's collections for a ſecond volume exiſt (however imper- 
fe&) they ought to be publiſhed. Is it beyond hope that ſome 
gentleman, verſed in Cymric erudition, ſhould give us a complete 
Theſaurus of the Celtic literature and antiquities ? Shall ſo much 
curious matter fink into total oblivion ? | 


Oo ” he 
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The druids were anciently known to, and have. 
been commemorated by Cezfar*; both they and 
the bards are mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, 
by Strabo*, by Pofidonius *, by Lacan, and by 
Ammianus Marcellinus 7. Theſe authors repre- 
ſent them as employed, amid other occupations, 
in celebrating the actions of the ne: by the 


arts of poetry and muſic. | 


The fuperſtitions of druidiſm were terrible, 
but they fell before the gentle ſpirit of the 
chriſtian diſpenſation. As the benignant precepts 
of this ſyſtem attracted the adoration of the na- 
tives, the claſs of . 2 wounded by 


De Bello Gallico, I. 6. c. 13. an „ and maſterly ſketch 
to which we are greatly indebted. Pliny alſo mentions the chats 


1. 16. c. 95. uſually quoted c. 44+ and I. 30. c. 4. 


5 Diod. Siculus, I. 5. p. 281. ed. Rhod.—Strabo, 1. I. 4p: . 


The paſſages of theſe two authors have greatly contributed to our 


certainty of the hardie antiquity. Appian, in his Celtico, mentions 
a Muſicus, who, in his barbarian muſic, celebrated the y, the de- 
ſcent of his hero. This is evidence of the attention of the ancient 


| bards to genealogy. "Thee Wein profels to have n _ 


ancient genealogies. 
s We have not his works, but he is quoted hot Avbinges i in his 


Deipn. I. 6. p. 246, ed. Caſaubon, and again, I. 4. p. 1 5e. Such books 
as this of Arhenzus make us feel . the depredations of time 


on ancient literature. 
* Amm. Marcell. I. 25. c. 9. p. 75. ed. Gronov. Loewe beau- 
tifal verſes, I. 1. and Rowe's muſical tranflation, v. 784—211, are 


worth remembering. Is it not curious that Mr. Park, -whoſe mo- 


deſt and intelligent account of his adventurous travels will not be 
ſoon forgotten, ſhould have found men in Africa in 8 reſpects 


anſwering R 


the 


ANG L. o- 84 TONS. 


to have continued, though with many viciſſi- 


tudes of number and popularity, from the age 


of Cæſar to the preſent day ꝰ. 45 
I )!be bardie ſyſtem, as at preſent e 

preſſes an ardent benevolence, a ſublime Gn 
logy, mixed with the peculiar notion of tranſ- 


migration, which is, however, put into its moſt 


plauſible ſhape, and a valuable morality *. _ 
—_ = fs 


- * But though the druidical prieſthood was aboliſhed, the bards 
retained the valued honour of the name. Talieffin ſays, that pleaſing 
to the ſovereign is the lore of the derwyzon. Owen? s Di&t. voc. 

7 Hi mon. 
9 From 1631 a temtüant only of the bards has exiſted, little CRE 
but occaſionally holding a gorſez for Glamorgan, the only provin- 


tial chair extant, Theſe members were till lately reduced to two. 


See Owen's Eſſay, p. 62. About ten years ago Mr. E. Jones, author 
of the Ancient Relics, revived the cuſtom of the congreſs at Cor- 
wen, in Merionethſhire. Since that time it has been held yearly in 
many towns of North Wales, On 22 September, 1792, a gorſez 


or ſupreme congreſs was held at Primroſe Hill. Ancient Relics of 


Welch Bards, p. 60. But I obſerve that one of the regular bards 
declares; that the North Walian bards, <5 as they call themſelves, 
but improperly, know nothing at all of the ancient and 285 f 
bardiſm.*” Williams's Poems, vol. 2. p. 161. 

10 See the extracts from the Welch bardic Triades, ad to 
Mr. E. Williams's Poems, vol. 2. p. 2275-26, and Mr. W. Owen's 
Account of Bardiſm, prefixed to Llywarch Hen, 28—3 1, and 54— 59. 
But when I. recolle& that the poems of Talieſſin ſhew him te have 
been a pious chriſtian as well as a bard, that the family of 
Aneurin were —_ and that the poetry of Meigant and T_T 

3 | 


g 42s I 
the Roman ſword, completely expired * but CH AP. 
the principal order, the bards, ſurvived their 
pagan rites, and a regular ſucceſſion is declared 
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The bardic doctrines were orally communi- 55 
cated from bard to bard . The memory of 
the initiated was conſecrated to their preſerva- ; 
tion, and to perpetuate them the more ſecurely, 
they were taught in aphoriſms, poems, and 
adages. They were repeated in the appointed 


congreſſes of the bards at every gorſez, and no 
compoſition, in which they were alluded to, was 
permitted to be publiſhed till the dadgeiniad 
had recited, and the gorſez had approved. 


Diſciples or awenyziwn were introduced at the 


gorſezaw, in their habits of intermingled green, 
blue, and white; if approved, they were exalted 
to the ſuperior degree of ovyz or ovate, whoſe 

robe was green, and whoſe admiſſion into the 
revered inſtitution was decided by ballot at the 


gorſez. They who were initiated into the 
whole ſcience, and who were thought worthy of 
the 4 were appointed to the i ee | 


8 

bards are deeply To Oe with chriſtian . I cannot but ima- 
gine that we ſee hardiſin as it was after chriſtianity had enfighten- 
the Welch muſes, and not as it was when allied with druidiſm. 
The doctrine of tranſmigration was certainly druidical, but the 
philanthropy of bardiſm ill-accords with the terrible rites of the 
druids. See Diod. Sicul. p. 308. _ 


1 80 Cæſar intimates of the druids, os Bello Gall * . K. 5 | 
W dt: fas eſſe exiſtimant, ea litteris mandare, : 


* Mr, Owen, p. 34—36. Mr. Williams, p. 220, 227. 2 
N Magnum ibi numerum verſuum ediſcere dicuntur : itaque n non. 8 


nulli annos vicenos in . e EFS7 r A 
| honour 


: « 
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Wbt of the beirz braint, whoſe aiftinguithing: 


CH ar. xy 7 4 
III. 


title was beirz wrth-fraint a defod ynys Prydain. LE, 


bards by the Tights and uſages of the iſle of 


Britain. In all official acts the bard wore his 


ba coloured robe. He was authorized to hold 


a gorſez, to admit diſciples and owyzion, to act 
in embaſſes, og to POE the mind 0 
1 


Their „ were always held in ee 


air, while the ſun remained above the horizon“. 
The bards aſſembled within a circle of ſtones, 
and the preſiding member ec, before a 1 


ſtone in the center *5 1180 x 


The perſon of che bn was fo ae that 


conflicting armies ſuſpended their weapons at his 


re 2 tos e was nas to 1 


| 13 5 p. 6 37. 42. Mr. . 8 Ancient Relics con- 


tains many curious circumſtances of the poetry and muſic of the 


Welch bards. Strabo calls one order of men, whom he aſſociates 


with bards and druids, OvaTr Marcellinus, Euhages. Theſe cul- 


tivated phyſiology and ſacrificed. 


_ 


1 The time of anterth was the Jawful time for holding the gore | 


ſez: anterth is the time of the day when the vapours are diſſipated, 
or the forenoon. Welch law i in Owen's Di&R. voc. Anterth. 


The modern bards claim Stonehenge as the cyl cyngrair, the gircle 
of federation, wherein the ancient beirz of the iſle et e eld 
their gorſera w. f | 


x6 Diodorus Sic. mentions this circumſtance, 1. 5. p. 303. Ta. 
| Heſfin declares that between two hoſts he would not deſiſt without, 
Wood, Owen's DIR * voc. Gorlaſar, 


8 e other; | 


15 Owen, p. 46, he Rates the ceremonies and buſineſs of a gorler, | 


"pgs. c 
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* other ; ; ſabſiftance was granted to him wherever he 
3 went; he was forbidden to bear arms, to latirize, 


_ 


or to be immoral ; he was to meddle in no diſ- 
pute; a naked weapon was never held in his 
preſence; and his duty was to reform manners, 
SW to ſecure peace, and to celebrate the paulo of the 
3 . good and the excellingg. 
* WM e derive the 5 of the partic Gita, 
not only from the living bards who ſtill ſur- 
vive u, and who profeſs to have inherited the _ 
verbal communications perpetuated uninterrupt- 
odly fince the firſt inſtitution, but alſo, and 
more ſatisfactorily, from ſtatements given from 
written documents. A ſynopſis of their doc- 
1 trines was made about two centuries ago, for 
1 the avowed purpoſe of preventing them from 
; periſhing in the viciſſitude to which all tradi- 
tional knowledge 15 peculiarly ſubject. A copy 
of one manuſcript written by Llywelyn Sion, a 
bard, about the year 1 560, 15 declared by a mo- 
den e to be in his poſion . 5 We are alſo 
5 . 17 The Inſtitutional Triades tranſlated by Mr. Williams, — 2 2. 


e. 230, LALLY 

tr. W. Owen, Mr, K. Williams. Two others alſo affited 
at Primroſe Hill, Mr. E. Jones, author of the Relics, and Mr, 
Ss Samwell, whoſe pactical yerſions of the Welch muſes have much 
= merit. Mr. Owen and Mr, Williams have attained geen ability in 
f Cymrie erudition. | 


9 unn vol, 2. Pe 194, amd 218, The original was 
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1 by another, whoſe knowledge of the cn I 
ancient literature of his country we have reaſon , 
to admire, from his valuable dictionary, W 
| after public gorſezau became dangerous from the 
politics of the day, the. bards, anxious to pre- 

ſerve their inſtitution, began to commit it to 
books. To conſolidate theſe private notices 
ſeveral congreſſes were. held from the beginning 

of the fifteenth century, under the ſanction of 

Sir Richard Neville, and in 1 570 one was held 
under the auſpices of the earl of Pembroke for 

the ſame purpoſe, In 1 580 the collection was 
improved, and 168 1 completed, at a gorſez under 

the authority of Sir Richard Baſſett. This was 
pronounced to be the fulleſt illuſtration of 
bardiſm, and this book is faid to be in cual 
exiſtence , | 
The written re for 5 ages pre- 
ceding the fifteenth century conſiſts in the innu- 
merable notices and alluſions contained in the 
bardic MSS. of every age up to Talieſſin in the 

fixth century, whoſe poems are faid to exhibit a 
complete ſyſtem. e of e 188 5 

. 


che poſſeſſion of Mr, Richard | Bradford, of Baton, near Mig 


end, in Glamorgan. 


cen, p. 67, 62. 1 Poole prefums this b. we 'E 
to be the fame MSS, written in fact in 1687, though —— 
and authenticating the compoſition of 1560. 
* 1 p-. 194. The Book of n. explicitly ates, 
0 + ; % This 
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| . - a The bards, whoſe works are wanted among the 

4 documents of E Engliſh hiſtory, are Talieſſin, Aneu- 
fin, Myrzin, Meigant, and Golyzan; more 
ancient than theſe were Talhaiarn and Cian, who 
are mentioned by Nennius *, by Taliefin 3, and 
Aneurin** ; but the works of Cian are loſt; and 
of T 1 very few ſpecimens remain; one of 
| theſe is an intereſting prayer Ke another 1 is a alittle 
elfuſion in 28 of 9 5 . | 


rs F . * 3 "+3 Io > 
4 5 3 9 


o7 This thiedly rte with whark te dd r the works of the old 
4 and primitive bards before the time of the want of learning and 
knowledge, and of the ſupineneſs that has befallen the Cynmry.“ 
© Owen's Dict. voc. Anneall. The bardic ſyſtem, as now extant, can 
be hardly referable to any one period; ,I-confider it to have been a 
Sradual accumulation of doctrines. It would ! be highly curious, if 
jt were poſſible, to ſeparate the druidical notions from the ſubſequent 
additions: Have we qunee loſt the phyſical knowledge or en 
of thedruids ? p x 
Mr. N gives che paſſage of Nennius, 3 Gale 2 . 
more correctly thus, © Item Talhaiarn Tatangwn claruit et Aneurin 
* et Talieſſin et Llywarch et Cian qui vocatur Gwyngwn ſimul uno 
40 tempore in poemate Britannico claruerunt.” Diſſert. de Bardis 
| annexed to his ſpecimens of Welch poetry, p- V 


23 In his poem Angar Cyfyndawd, © ex Talhaiarni ſententia e: ex- 
1867 4 Nate erit. Per, baptiſmum in die ſppremo; and,. h Cianus 
« multos carmine celebraret,” Evans, ä | 


n his famous LH, « 2a ſon of Cian fprung from the 
vc brave Gwyngwn.” Evans, ib. 
t is preſerved in the Book of Bardifin, and is . 19 800 
or. DiR. voc. Gwezi. DL 
20 It is verſified by a modern bard in Mr. Jares 8 Relics, p. 6.3 


ſhows" of it, * e is in en s Dict. voc. Fur. 
4 ene 2 
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Talieſſin, the pen beirz , the leader of the n | 


was 4 foundling. 'Elphin, the ſon of a petty 5 Sg 


king of Cantrer Gwalod, the lowland canton, a 


maritime diſtrict of Merionethſhire, which the 


fatal irruption of the ſea ſuddenly. converted into 
a dangerous bay **, was bewailing his unſucceſs- 
ful fiſhery, when his men "diſcovered a coracle 
near them. It contained a child in a leathern 
bag, the celebrated Talieſſin. Elphin charitably 
took him to his father's : ſeat,” and educated 
him. The bard, at 'a mature age, compoſed a 
c poem on the incident % which immortalizes the 


27 80 the Triad in Jones“ s Ancient Relics, p. 10, intitle Min 
28 By a negligence about the flood gates, or from the fury of the 


ocean, many towns, villages, and 3 were W ober- | 


ann Dſys ap Swim n! N 2 


| Tho' ſunk beneath thy billows 1 * Ee OT 
Fata fanes that once affailed the ſky. 


Williams's Poems, 1 1 5. el 5 


There is a poem of Talieſſin on the cataſtrophe yet exiſting. 
29 The father of Elphin was Gwyrneu Garanhir, who was. 


bard as well as a king. See many of his verſes quoted by. Owen in 


his Dict. voc. Colovyn, Carnezawr, and Carngrwn. 


30 Eyan's Specimens, p. 52. The bard fancies himſelf. 2 at t che 5 


moment of diſcovery ; he exhorts Elphin not to -repine that his 


fiſhery | had ſucceeded. no better; with a noble conſciouſneſs of me : 


fame, he makes himſelf to exclaim, #4 Tho- I am but weak on 


« leathern couch, there dwells a gift on my tongue; tho" Tam Bie | 


© ſmall and lender on the beach of the foamy main, I ſhall do thee 
& more good in the day of thy diſtreſs than three hundred falmons,” 
P- 56. The incident ſeems romantic, but the expoſition of children 
has occurred in every age; it was the future celebrity of Talieſſin 
which has mas the incident extraordinary; yet won all foundlings . 
be _ ? 

humanity - 


20 
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ren humanity of his princely protector. At a future | 
— day he diſplayed his gratitude ; his « mead ſong” 


5 d. 


hberated Elphin from the priſon of Maelgwn *. 115 


Ile became bard to the king of Lochlin or 


Scandinavia; he was the chief bard to Elphin, 


and was alſo the by Urien of Reged, and 
by Maelgwn, of Gwynez ; during part of his life 


his habitation was in the pariſh of Llan . 
chwyn, in Carnarvonſhire. 


He was flouriſhing before 3 Fe, was ; the | 


maſter of Myrzin the poet **; bis ſon Avaon 


was both a bard and warrior 5 a chief of fame, 
but fell under the treacherous battle ane Line 


28 This fong 1 in Jones's Ancient Relics, p. 41. 


32 He mentions this eurious eircumſtanee in one ef his poemt. 
Jones, p. 12, and 100. He derives his vein of poetry from Grid. 
wen the aged, ib. 12. His Hanes Talieſſin, a poem which he 


_ wrote on his life, prone to FI his biography oy * 


Evans, p. 32. 5 5 
33 So he fings, 1 know the bene of that celebrated genius 


d Aneurin, I, Talieffin, whaſe habitation is by the pool Geirionyz.” 
Evans, p. 55. This is in the eaſt part of Arvon; at the end of 


the lake is a ſmall heap of ſtones, hien is ſhown as che ruins of his. 


telling.” Owen, Fry mw 


34 Jones, p. 18. | 

23 Talieſſin mentions a ſon Avagzu, 1 wit in the competi- 
tion of ſongs excelled his own. Owen, voc. Cyvamryſon. Ar- 
dent was his thruſt i in combats. Ib. voc. Hwrz. Mr. Jones ſays, 
Avaon and Avagzu are the ſame, Relics, p. 14. He was one of 


the three bards remarked fon ſtaining their ſpears with blood. Owen, 


voc. Gwaewrya, Another Triad records his ran Min, 


* / « ; 
OY * 
4 ; * 1 
* < % 
- 


| ANGLO- SAXONS! 1 
gad. Talieſſin introduced into the Welch CH = E 
poetry many metres from the lyric proſody of — 1 
the Romans, which the Cambrian bards have 18 
retained *7. He has left many poems on the 
battles between his friend Urien and the Saxons 


and others, in which many incidents of the inva- "FR ; 
ſion, and ſometimes Arthur, are intimated. None 1 
of his poems have yet been publiſhed but his 


ode to Elphin, his mead ſong, his poems on the 

| battles of Guenyſtrad and Argoed Llwyvain 

and a celebrated ode . Mr. Owen has iy 

numerous paſſages from all his works in his e 

Welch Dictionary. „ 
Aneurin, mentioned by T Talieflin bis contem- | Avcaria: : 

porary, was a Chieftain of the Ottadini, a people 

in Northumberland, He was in the battle of 

Cattraeth, and was one of the three who only, 


out of 36 3 po e men, þ fcaped the Saxon 


36 A Triad 3 this as a detellable act. Jones, p- 10. 5 
ther mentions that his aſſaſſination was Pg. Dome: re | 
N : | TE 
37 E. Williams's Poems, vol. TIO 7. „ 
Jones, p. 18, 20 | | 1 4 „ 
39 Tranſlated into 3 FR verſe by D. 1 . 
1580. This poem ſeems to have ſeveral bardic notions which need 
an elaborate critique, Owen's Britiſh Remains, p. 123. Lhwyd 
enumerates many genuine works of Talieſſin, which were in the _ 
Hengwrt Library, p, 263. eee printing, but T fear not 
eee Sa DW EE Ges 
ſword; 
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HISTORY OF THE 
ſword * - he has been intitled the Bard of Aber 


Praiſe, of ſplendid Song, the Monarch of the 


Bards “; he is ſaid to have been the brother of 
Gildas ®. The reſt of his family retired from 
their homes, which Saxons had ſeized, and 
ſought the peace of a monaſtic life. He was 
once releaſed from priſon by a ſon of Liywarch 


Hen , but he periſhed at laſt under the battle- : 


axe P; Eiddyn , an” execrated name; he has 
left a poem of 363 ſtanzas, the Gododin, on the | 


battle of Cattracth#; . —» — 


Myrzin, the Caledonian, Ang Wyllts , 
The Salvage or The Wild, has tranſmitted himſelf 


s ' See the verſe quoted, Cambrian Regiſter, 1796, p. 15. 
The Triad in Owen, voc. Cyvlavan, and. the poet in voc. 
Cyfryd i awr. He mentions s Talieffin i in his ere Is. voce 9 0 vIe- 
nin. 

+ Uther „ ditinguilhes b W Gildas 5 5 died at 
Glaſtonbury, and Gildas Badonicus, p. 442. It was the firſt Gil- . 
das who was one of the twenty-four warlike ſons of Nau, whom 
Caradoc Lancarvenſis ſt yles, nobiliſſimus regum Aquilonalium. The 


7 writer publiſhed by. Joh. a Buſco names the father Caun, whaſe 
country was Arecluta on the Cluyd (Dunbarton) and g: ves him 
only four ſons. Primord. p. 676. i 


43 Williams, vol. 2. p. 12. 
. 44 So he ſings in his Godedin. Owen Ai p. 17. 
45 A Triad records this as one of the three nn deeds. 


Jones, p. 10. 


46 This poem is an es of the grent antiquity of 8 
rhymes, and of the aptability of the Welch language for them. 


- The ſtanzas of ten or eleven lines each generally have only e one 


rhyme, See eleven lines ending with awr, and ten with awn, in 
Evans, 70, 1. The Welch bards make a new OY of the 
origin of rhyme neceſſary. 


47 Linryd, MSS, Brit, Catal. in Archæol. 263. 


to 
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to our notice by his poem in praiſe of the CH 2 P. 
orchard, which his patron Gwenzolau had given — 


him. It contains ſome valuable hiſtorical 
touches“. There is another, the Hoienau, ex- 


tant, and perhaps others. He ſuffered under 


the enmity of Rhyzere, whoſe children he had 
injured. He was in the battle of Camlan, alto 
of Arderyz . He viſited Wales, and was taught 
by Talieſſin. In one of his battles he flew his 
nephew. The recollection of the crime, and his 


ſiſter's upbraidings for the loſs of her ſon, hur- 


ried him to madneſs . He retired into a Ca- 


ledonian wood, in which, at lucid intervals, he 


deplored his miſery. . He tells us, that ſince his 
reaſon** was gone with the gloomy ſprites of the 


mountains, he had become penſive and pale. It 


is awful to hear him . exclaim 53, „I am a wild 


e terrible ſcreamer, affliction wounds me, rai- 


© ment covers me not.” He was buried in the 
monaſtery at Enlli, the iſland of Bardley 5. 1 


45 This is publithed with a ee in Toner O Relics, p. 24. 
Mr. Owen quotes the Hoianau in voc. Gorvoz. He cites very 
often paſſages from Myrzin which are not in the ee 1 

30 Afallenau ap Jones, p. 24, 25: 


5: Evans de Bardis, 76. Jones' s Relics, 5 98 Livy, p. 4 


5> Owen, voc. Agro. 
53 Ib. voc. Certhryciad. 


* biographer of tae hermit Elgar er us that 20,000 


faints repoſe in it; from this ſanctity, from the danFous paſſage 
to it, and for other reaſons, he ſays, it was called the Ronie of 
_Sfinin. om Primord. p. 527. 
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HISTORY OF THE 
| Liywarch Hen 55, was prince of . in 
Cumberland ; he was born in the beginning of 
the ſixth century, and reached into the ſeventh 7; 
he flouriſhed with diſtinction in the court of 


Arthur, and conſumed his moſt vigorous years, 


in conjunCtion with Urien, in oppoſing the An- 


glo-Saxons. He took refuge with his ſurviving 


children in Powys, and ſhared in the wars of the 


hoſpitable Cynzylan**. But the ſharpeſt pangs 
of miſery aſſailed him; he outlived his twenty- 
four ſons, and all his protectors. He retired to 
a ſolitary hut in Montgomeryſhire 5*, and he has 


painted his forlorn ſituation with a patlios which 


no delineation of the miſeries of dectepitude 


has ſurpaſſed. When we hear the aged warrior, 
after a recollection of the deeds of his youth, ad- 


queſting it to bear with him, to be content to 


ſupport a mourning old man ** ; when he aſks 
it, if it is not winter, the ſeaſon of feſtivity, but 
if his bed-fide was not void of greeting viſits"; 


33 be his genealogy and kia in Owen's iſe pati bi 


works, p. 7. 


6 Owen, p. 9. | Le 1 5 
37 Ib. p. 6. 1 

55 Ib. p. 9—14. 
Ab. p. 138. | 35 Los 

© Hl Elegy on Old Age, pe 1e VVV 4 


F . | „ 
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when we hear him affert that what he loved in © 


his youth was become hateful to him; that the 
four moſt afflicting evils had met in him, the 
cough, old age, ſickneſs, and grief; when 


we read this burſt of anguiſh, © I am old, Iam 
« alone, Tam decrepid and cold; when we find 


that the fair love him not; that he is reſorted 
to by none; that he cannot move himſelf along; 
that he has become loathſome; that he is be- 
friended by neither ſleep nor gladneſs; and when 
rouſed by his complicated miſeries, he exclaims, 


« Ah death! why wilt Ao not befriend me! 
can we withhold the tribute of applauſe to his 


genius, or the tear of commiſeration at his diſ- 
treſs ? : 

This 1 a 25 1 many p poems, 
for a tranſlation of which our hiſtory and litera- 


ture are deeply indebted to Mr. Owen *. His 


elegies on Geraint ab Erbin prince of Devon, 
on Urien Reged, on Cynzylan, on Cadwallon, 
and upon himſelf, are eminently hiſtorical &. 


They are not leſs conſpicacus for their _ (2 


© His Elegy on Old Age, p. 123. 

63 Ib. p. 125. 

„ They were publiſhed in 1792. 1 hope the fron: 1 
will be encouraged to tranſlate all the old Welch poetry of the fifth - 
and fixth centuries ; no one is fitter for the taſk, 


*Fage 3. P. 23. p. 77. p. 171. p. 219. 
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quoted, but have not been publiſhed Wl 


with many pathetic tou 


HISTORY OF THE 
energy. His other poems may intereſt tlie mo- | 


raliſt . He died at an age almoſt romantic &. 


Mleigant is leſs known to us, though his poem 


teems with hiſtorical allufions * vw, He ac in : the 


fame century. 
 Golyzan was the bard of Cadwallader®, whole 


Arymes Prydein vawr, the great armed oak: | 
deracy of Britain, is of great conſequence to Eng- 
liſh hiſtory vo. He allo TI oY the hand of 


violence v. 
Other bards are ile, whoſe works are 


3 


Tt was a rule of the bardic ſyſtem, that the 7 


profeſſors ſhould not bear arms; but yet we find 


many, who come to us under this title, to whom 


the laurels = Mars were as 5 precious as thoſe of 


52 T 


6 As the * oy 135 F< Tn or Triplets, p. 45». 
the Satyrical Triplets, By © 1. His Addreſs to the Cuckoo abounds 
e, on his age and misfortunes, p. * 
7 Mr. Owen calculates it at nearly x 50 years, p. 6. 
6 He is very often quoted in the Welch Dictionary. I obſerve 


that the Cambrian Regiſter for 1795, p. 404, lays, we have 195 


one poem of his, an Elegy on Cynzylan. 

'69 Lhwyd, 256, places him in 660. 

70 Part 17 this 1 is e in the Cambrian Regiſter 150. *. 
554. 
7% The Triad i in "AION p. 10. The eſſay on the Welch poojay 
and muſic, i in the Cambrian Regiſter for 179 5 is very curious, and 
deferves an attentive peruſal, 

72 As Gwyzneu Garanhir, mentioned before, and Avaon, who 
is quoted in the Welch Ditionary as in voc. Arluaw, Arlevaru, 


Arluziaw,' NC, 
the 


ANL USK TUN 


8 
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the peaceful muſes The Triades inettion, throe Tye, 5 
II. 


bards who ſtained. their og LY Blood 3 74 b 


eee fee ak LA 


{4 344 19.555 > 19 2 % 337 216i 7 wht 
ler Kir as an A8 8 8 oO oe 122 genius? 95 


Yet Aneurin, who 1s called 18 medeyrn beirz, | 


the monarch of the bards?”, was in the battle of 
Cattraeth. Llywarch Hen was a warrior; fo 
was Myrzin; ſo in a later age was Meihr ?*. 
The muſe of Talieſſin was greatly devoted to ſing 
warlike atchievements. Perhaps however as one 
office of the regular bards was to commemorate 


laudable actions, the patriotic exertions of his 
countrymen againſt the Anglo-Saxon invaders 


might fairly claim the lay eveza,of a philanthropic 


mind. It is to be wiſhed that the Welch literati 
would give us ſeparate hſts of the prydyz or 


74 Triad in Owen, voc. Gwaewruz, : 


75 Owen's Eſſay on Bardiſm, p. 80. awd 5 


76 Jones, p. 10. But among the ofer-feirz we find . 
Cadwallon. 


77 The Triad in Owen, voc. Cyvlayan, 
75 He was the bard, embaſſador, and warrior of Griffin, ſon of 


Conan; he ſays of himſelf, “I was the ſoldier of my king: 
an « we broke the naval depredation. See an extract from 


his wen, Evans, P · 81. 
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79 At the end.of his poems, which appeared i in 1794, Mr. E. 
Williams propoſed to publiſh, by fübſeription, the Hiſtory: of the 
ancient Britiſh-bards and druids, compiled from authentic Welch 
MSS,—T hope he intends to bring it forward, and that he will not, 
like Leland; occupy himſelf i in reading ancient MSS, and yet leave 
the world no richer than he found it. When a gentleman by painful 
ſtudy has accumulated great information on a ſubject little known, 
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Tus. 100. o principal 1 the ſucceſs of the. 


Anglo-Saxon invaders have been already i Ins, 


timated: they were the numerous independant 


ſovereignties which 0 ivided the force of the 
iſland, and the unceafing civil wars which occu- 


pied theſe petty, kings in perſonal competitions. 5 


The defettive, hiſtory of the period will not 


allow us to preſent an accurate picture of this 


Britiſh-polyarchy ; but ſo many traits may be 
collected as will convey an impreflive idea of this 


unfortunate. political ſtate—unfortunate. becauſe 


CHAP, 


it* made the ifland but as a reed againſt foreign 1 0 
aggreſſion, and becauſe depopulation, isnorance, 55 


and ferocity muſt have been rapidly following in 
the train of thoſe inteſtine conflicts, which W 


every diſtrict wit neſſed. nes © 


In Wales no fewer than | Wörtern co-exiſt : 
kingdoms are mentioned in ſome Part of this 


5 „ period. 
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period . l England appears to have contained 


an equal proportion: we hear of five in Cum- 
bria **, three in Deira, and Bernicia 4, and ſeveral 
among the northern Britons, Who ſtretched from 


- Cumbria to the firths of F orth and Clyde Wy 


The ſtate of the provinces ſouth of the Hum- 
ber is lefs'khown,” but among theſe we find one 
in Kent “, one in Somerſetſhire s, one in Corn- 
wall **, one in Devonſhire “, and another in the 


Weft of England . . From one circumſtance it 


would ſcem that the gavel-Kind laws of ſueceſ- 
fion, which ſhared the property equally between 


All the children, operated on the rights of ſove- 
keignty, for 4 fovereign is mentioned Who left 


ſeven ſons; theſe divided his kingdom into ſeven 
independent 8 N donc a anal 


: TOLL» 


0 See! Carte's Hiſtory of England, vol, x. P. 188, 0% 

* Nennius, p. 217, mentions four excluſive of Llywar . | 

"Bs The Triad in Jones's Ancient Relics, p. zz. 
© * We read of Mynnydawg, ſovereign of Edinburgh, Oweii's 
arch, p. 24 5: Er of the great clan near Edinburgh, Ib. p. 33, 
and 1 113 Gwrthmiol a wledig, or king among the northern Bri- 


5 tains, Ib. p. 943 alfs the king on the Clyde at Dumbarton, with 
© whom: Arthur fought, nnen 216 8. N n 
e e e oenfotu todo nic) cc 


#7 111 


1 
1 i * 


4 Nennius, c. 36. 


85 Caradoc in vit. . e. 1 . 


_ 5 ag oy others. mention | this $ ſovereignty, - - We al 


od, who ken beſore Cendie. egen. 9120 
e 9 4 to 


„ oe 


ANGLO- SAXONS 


to 1 — eldelt 22 1＋ the cuſtom aoverned f in egen : 1 
other diſtricts, the multiplicity of rulers was an 2 1 


evil which had 7 no tendency to decreaſe, but that 
the ſword was active to counteract the fertility 
of nature. 3 . 3 
£ | would i have 8881 a . phenomenon 
in political biſtory ift ſuch a quantity of rival 
chiefs had lived i in that peaceful fraternity which 


reaſon dictates, but which frenzied enthuſiaſm | 


only can expect from competitors in Power, i in 
pleaſure, or in wealth. The Britiſh kings afto- 
niſhed the world with no ſuch utopian wiſdom. 
Their activity in civil warfare firſt unſheathed 
the hoſtile ſword of Hengiſt. He ſaw that 


they were inveterate to purſue their quarrels of 


dominion, | and that an inyader would therefore 
only have to wreſtle with the local ſtrength of 
the diſtricts he attempted or endangered. He 


commenced the daring enterprize. He was fol- 


lowed by many imitators; and though the hated 


Saxons ſwarmed on every coaſt from Edinburgh _ 


to Cornwall, and Picts and Scots affailed from 


Cornwall to Angleſey, yet never was the fiend of ; 


civil murder Cage from the illand 9 - it even 


| follonod | 


25 13 8 1 t. Gundlei et Cadoei ap. une p he on 
99 Gildas is perpetually repeating the civil diſcords. Even after 


a — 


the battle of Bath he ſays, ( ceſſantibus externis bellis ſed non ta- 
Pp 3 men 
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„„ HISTORY. OF. THE 
B 4 = followed the Cynmry over the Wye. The crime 
—— by which they loſt England was as eagerly profe- 
5 cuted i in Wales, till the ſceptre of the An; glo- | 
Saxons ſtretched in progreſſive triumph from 


15 


London to Carnarvon. 
| Theſe independent princes, and inteſtine dil. 
cords unfold the myſtery of the Saxon conqueſts. 
The invaded ſovereigns ſeem to have been leſt . 
by their Jealous 
againſt” the. common. pe The chieftains 
either coming ſingly into the field, or united but | 
in tranſient and miſtruſtful combination, the 
Saxons. never had the force of the nation. to with- 
Rand, and never endured. a fatal repulſe. A 

N ot only the arm of Ambrofius was weakened 
55 the quarrel of Guitolin e , but the valour 
and ſucceſs of Arthur were three times arreſted 
by perſonal competition. | To. recover his wife 
he attacked the King of Somerſetſhire * ; to 
extend bis dominions he maintained a furious 
conflict in the north with the brother of Gil- 


—— 


1 


men civitibus * and for this tho the 2 3 were 48 as be 
inhabited, ſed deſertæ, dirutæ que hactenus ſqualent. Sect. 26. So 
in his addreſs to his contemporary Aurelius, he aſks him if he is 
not pacem patriæ mortiferum ceu ſerpentem odiens, civilia que bella | 
et crebras 44juſte prædas ſitiens, p. 11. So Maglocun is intitled, 
multorum tyrannorum Uepuilits tam regno Jun gram 8 P: 12. 
91 Nennius, p. 118. 8 3 | 
N Caradoc. Lanc. 15 Ulher, p. 469. 
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ANGLE 10-SAR ONS. 
das u and to preſerve his own power he endured 


_— 5 


CHAP. 
IV. 


the fatal aſſault of Medrawd' his nephew. We — 


need enumerate no more incidents to rn, the | 


ambitious madneſs of the day. DS, 


A Britiſh Triad commemorates. the feaſt A 


Aribrofies: after his victory over the Saxons 1 


but has recorded! no eee of 1 - 


3 


time. 7 7 
"The firſt battle ſpecifically ſtated * in 28 
Welch poetry, which has been publiſhed, 18 the 
battle at Llongborth. In this conflict Arthur 
was the commander in chief of the toil. of war's 


and Geraint ab Erbin was a chief of Devonthis. | 


united with him againſt the Saxons. | Liywarch 


Hen, in his elegy on his friend, deſcribes the 
progreſs of the battle: The ſhout of onſet, and 
the fearful obſcurity which followed the ſhock, 
are ſucceeded by the terrible incidents which 
alarm humanity into abhorrence of war; the 


edges of the blades in contact, the Bale of | 


N Ci narrates 3 in which 1 that battle occur- 
red, which Nennius places in ſilva Caledonis, p. 114. Arthur flew 
Huel, and rejoiced extremely, quod ſuperaverat ſuum fortiſſimum 
hoſtem. Caradoc ap Uſher, p. 678, The Regiſter of Glattonbury 


* monaſtery calls Huel regem Scotiz, and mentions of Arthur, that 
Scotia ſubjugata rediit cum triumpho, ib. 677. But the term Scotia 


was of ſubſequent origin. The region ſouth of the . and 
Clyde was occupied by Britons at this en. 
9+ Jones's Ancient Relics, p. 80. Sh 


* Liywarek Hen's Elegies, p. 9. 


F< blood, 


8 216 
1 blood, the weapons of the heroes with gore faft Th 
— dropping, men ſurrounded with terror, the 


HISTORY ob THE 


crimſon. galh upon the chieſtain 8 brow, biers 
with the dead and reddened men, a tumultuous 


running togetber, the combatants ſtriving in 


plood to the knees, and ravens feaſting on hun 
prey e, compoſe the diſmal picture which this 
ancient bard has tranſmitted to us by a Vattionn 


which he was perſonally engaged. 


The valiant Geraint. was flain; 8 


his foes he fell 7. The iflue of the conflict is not 
| Preciſely ſtated, but ſome ambiguous expreſ- 


ed dert abſence of ron" 


5 prevail, HON . , 


| 


. The Cows of 1 dates the fall of 


Gerint. in 330 *; and mentions Llongborth, 
which literally implies the haven of ſhips, as 


ſome. harbour on the en coaſt, and , pro- 


bably Portſmouth”. On referring to the 


Saxons, we find that in u 5 30 Cerdic and Cynric 


a the Ile of Wight 100. It is not appeals 


1 1 


1 Liywarch Abe 8 OY pe —7. 


* 1b. p. 7. 

"38 Ib. p. 3. 
. 

399 Saxon 3 p. 18. Florent. Wi nene, y 210. Ethelmerd, 
p. $34- 
that 


A NG L 0 8 A x ON 8. 1 
that the battle of Llongborth e f this cap- c . Les "> 
ture; but till all the Britiſh authors of this 3 
period are publiſhed, and the ancient topogra- 
phy of the Britons is more diſcloſed, no er 
can be ſtated on theſe point. „ 

Llywarch mentions another battle of 1 Battle on 
on the Llawen. Gwen, the poet's favourite ſon, 
exerted himſelf in the ſtruggle. Arthur did not 
recede, and Gwen, as he was my ſon,” did 
not retreat . Theſe expreſſions may lead us 
to infer the ſucceſs. of the wie but the laurel 55 
is very coolly claimed 1 „ 
Of the conteſts ahich e Petey Eaſt An: 1 
5 glia, Eſſex, Mercia, Suſſex, and Weſſex, were 
colonized by Saxons, we have no further in- 
formation from the Britiſh writers, except of one 
celebrated battle, which, though mentioned by 
Gildas, Nennius , and Talieſſin, and the Bri- 
tiſh Chronology, none of the Saxons but ee, 
a has noticed. _ 
Gildas India, that until the battle 'of Battleof 


Bath the Saxons and the Britons alternately IN 0 


29: J lywarch Hen's Elegy on Old Age, p. 131. _ 
10 We may exert our conjectures on the 29508 of this river z 
the Leven in Cumberland, the Lyne in Northumberland, and the 
Lun which runs from Weſtmoreland into AA, have each 
preienſions from the ſimilarity of ſound. . 
03 Gildas, f. 26. Nennius, ſ. 63. 
104 Bede only abridges Gildas here. 


N ; 
144 + "ny; 5 ; : 
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| queted; and that this was almoſt the laſt at . 
not tlie leaſt ſlaughter of the invaders. : Nennins ; 
makes it the twelfth of Arthur's battles. Ta- 
lieſſin commemorates it: —< Woe to them the 
« fooliſh when the battle of Bath enſued.“ He 
proceeds to mention that Arthur, benn haelion, 
the leader of the liberal ones, fought i in it; and 
5 implies that the mechdyrn ygogled, the northern 
Princes, were avenged by it 75, The poſition of 
this battle has been diſputed 706 and its chro- 
nology * is not decided. The Welch 'MSS,; in 
the red book of Hergeſt, fays, that 128 years 
intervened from the age of Gwrtheyrn to the 
battle of Badon, in which Arthur and the ors 


conquered „„ = 2756 1X. 290 


#95 The verſe of Talieſſin is in Pryſe 5 'Defenſic 0, p. 120. 

. 356. Mr. Carte ſtations the Mount of Badon in Berkſhire, p. 205. 
Uſher places the battle at Bath, p. 477. Camden alſo thinks that 
Badon Hill is the Banneſdowne, or that which overhangs the little 
village Bathitane, and exhibits —_— its bulwarks and a 1 85 
Gibſon, ed. p. 470. 

197 Gildas in a paſſage of difficult e ary 5 as we 3 
pret that, it took place forty· four years before he wrote, annum 
f obleſſionis Badonici montis, qui que quadrageſſimos quartus ut 
noi oritur annus, menſe jam primo emenſo qui jam et meæ rativi- 

tatis eſt, ſ. 26.— Bede conſtrued it to mean the forty- fourih year 
after the Saxon invaſi jon, I. 1. c. 16. but the words of Gildas do 
Not ſuppart him. Matt. Weſt, p- 186, places it in 8 Lang- 
horn, p. 62, prefers 511. 

208 See this publiſhed in e e p. 313. Computing 
the years of this chronology preceding the conquelt we find the 
battle of Bath to be placed in $54» which 1 is 4 a much later date than 

_—_— ny 5 ſuppoſes. 
The. 
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The patriotic Britons, who ſtruggled 1 with Ida S1 f 


and his angles i in the north of Britain, engrols ns 


the largeſt ſhare of the bardic lay. Talieffin, 


Liywarch, and Aneurin, have. STO their 


memories in imperiſhable verſe. „„ 5 


We have mentioned that Ida landed i in 547. 
The provinces north of the H umber, Deifyr 
and Brynaich, were poſſeſſed by. three ſovereigns, | 


of whom we know little but that they were 


bards, 2nd the children of hints ee 2 
reigned in Cumbria; Urien, Rhyzerch, Gwallog, 


and Morgant “r oe Liywarch enjoyed a little 
principality in Argoed, Aneurin in Gododin, 


and ſome other princes ruled over Britons ber 


yond 1 . . 
Which of theſe firſt 860 oe” weapons 
againſt the invaders does not yet appear. The 
poems hitherto publiſhed or deſcribed open the 
| ſcene of conflict at a period when Ida had made 
ſome progreſs in his ambitious undertaking. 


The Britiſh defence appears to have been 
vigorous. in theſe diſtricts, and among the war- 
riors of the iſland Urien of Reged, and his ſon ö 


Os, ſhine, with Herr . Twelve 


e 
CO The Triad i in ow? s Ancient Relics, 5. 11. 


5 o Nennius, P · 117. eee 3 - 


* 1 
# *3 Y 
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poems of Talieffin record ten of their Phe . 
ſtruggles ; ; two of kheſe have been h 


to us. 
In the battle of Argoed Liyvain 1 8 Ida i is 
characterized with the appellation of W 


or Flame · bearing, an epithet of diſmal ſound, as it 
may imply the devaſtations which accompanied | 


his progreſs. On a Saturday he haſtened with 


four legions to ſurround the chiefs of Gozey 


hoſtages. The gallant Owen exclaimed, Rather 


let the gaſh appear; and Chenau declared 
he would be a lion bewed with a hatchet before 


be would give hoſtages to any. Urien indulged 


e . 
Wen vi- 
uad. 


their ardour; he commanded the banners to 7 
the mountains; the ſtreams reddened; 


/ 


and Reged. He ſpread from Argoed to Arfynnyz. 
He preſumptuouſly demanded ſubmiſſion and 


ground was ftrewed with blood. Impreſſed wi 


his patron's valour, the bard hopes, that when . 
« with years he ſhall fail, and death ſhall want 


« his ſong, he may know no comfort unleſs he 


is praifing Urien.“ The event of the fruggſe | 


is not clearly expreſſed. 
At the mound of S0 the Britotis of 


Cattraeth aſſembled round their king, Urien, 
« the faithful exchanger of the battle. ” Inſpired 


1 See the original in jones 8 Anat Relics, p- 18. I regret 
that any hiſtorical poem ſhould be tranſlated into verſe. 


ANLo- Axons. 
| with mead, they 1 like furious Waves oyer 
the region. The battle raged near the ford. The 
fword of Urien abounde with deadly wrath on 
the bucklered men; he afſailed them ne 
at Llechwen Galyſtan gn. 'T 
In 560 Ida died. The Britons. as; the 
ford of Owen the miniſter of his fate wy His 


Hand ; but while the magnanimous Briton was 
beſieging the inyader, Morgant, who governed 
another diſtrict of Cumbria, procured a wretch 
treacherouſly ta murder him At Aber Leu 
« the mild governor, the magnificent chief, the 
ſhield of his country, the Ke defender of 
his neighbourhood, fell. Llywarch bas 


commemorated his friend with cranky and laviſh 


praiſe. In this elegy the civil fury of the Bris 
tons is more than once alluded to. The bard 


complains of Morgant's collecting a hoſt to burn 


his land, and of Dunawd dens with the chil 


ee The original i isin Jones,” p Pe? 4 
313 Carte, vol. I. p. 209. 967,28 Tale as the 1 PR 
this fact. The Saxon Chronicle ae the tis &” his s dein, 
but not the manner, p. 10. - „ 

. Nennius, p. 117. 333 

un Lywarch's Elegy on 8 p. 23. 1 % 4 great encou- 
rager of bards. Talieſſin calls him the moſt generous of men. 
Owen, voc. Byz. This bard ſeems to have cheriſhed the moſt ho- 
nourable feelings of gratitude ; he is never weary of praiſing Urien, 


+ . - 


For Urien's . and baue, ſee the Triad in Owen, voc. | 
oY ib | dre n 


Talon. 
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4 then of Urien 16. No hers! poſſeſſes a chaplet- 
of fame more bree or more deſerved than 
that which 1 has © e We eh 
of Reged 197. n e n 


The oth SEP PRIDE ixichal 
to us another conflict at Cattereth. The: Britiſh 
force was a confederation of the princes between 
the Wall and the Firth of Clyde u. Three hun- 


dred and ſixty-three of the warriors wore the 


- — 


by all who choſe to * it. 


golden torques. Mynnyzawg, of Edinburgh) 
commanded the united Britons. Many, diſtin- 


guiſhed heroes aſſiſted 1 ts names 52 


51 ei Moden J. ²˙ 111 
3 1186 8 N 15 cy 
% _Llywarch, p.33. 37. 5 7 


17 Tlywarch ſays, 8 overcame the land of Broach, p. Yo 5 
2245 The verſe of Aneurin, which enumerates them, i is in the 
brian Regiſter for 1796, p. 77. , | 

119 Aneurin, quoted i in Owen's „ wo 75 1 13 W 
Evans, p. 73. n this ornament a note may be allowed: In 
1692 an ancient golden torques was dug up near the caſtle of Har- 


lech, in Merionethſhire. It is a wreathed bar of 55 old, or 0 


three or four rods jointly twiſted, about four feet long, flexile,” but 
naturally bending only one way in form of a hathand; it is hooked 
at both ends; it is of a round form, about an inch in circumference, 
and weighs eight ounces.” Gibſon's Additions. to Camden, p. 658. 
ed, 1695. Bonduca wore one, Xiphillin, Epit. Dioniſ. p. 169. ed. 
H. 8. 1591. and the Gauls uſed them, Liyy, 1. 36. c. 40. Gibſon 
quotes a paſſage of Virgil, Eneid, 1. 5. v. 559. Which implies that 
the Trojan youth wore them.—Llywarch, p. 13 5. fays, that his 24 
ſons were eudorchawg, or wearers of the golden torques, which, 


| from the above deſcription, we perceive Was not achain —Llywarch, 


p. 73- mentions Cynzylan as wearing it. It is not clear whether i 
was an honour confined to birth or office, or whether it was worn 


" x « 5 7, 5% 2% „„ 4 4s 
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mead was too profuſely quaffed; the carouſal, 


which ſhould have awaited _t the victory, unhap- 


pily preceded tlie battle ». Dreadful was the 
conſequence; the {word of the Angles mowed 


down the inebriated warriors; of the 363 nobles 


who ruſhed into the condiet, three only ſur- 
weg its The bard was one 


A poem of Meigaht mentions a Biitiſh expe» 
dition to Caer Lwydwed, or Lincoln, under Mo- 5 


rial = , and therefore may contain ſome informa- 


mation on tlie ſtruggles of M ercia, or Eaſt An- 
_ Vein mentions the conflict of Ader. 


484 
IIS | 83 


7.990 pres paſſages of the poem imply this incident. See thoſe in 


Owen's Dict. under; the words Cynhen, eee l 
Cydnaid, Catau. „ 
125 Aneurin in Evans de Bardis, p; py. 3. 
* Owen's Dict. voc. Buyn, and his e p. 93. Tabea 
mentions a Morial : « And Morial's ſteed of tumult ſhall appear” 
before the 3 . hoſt. Dict. voc. Na COTE 


# 3 
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ve to praiſe in the poem. But alas! the ſweet CHAP. 
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| 7 6 rthur as 1. appears. in e Ha probable 
3 Hier. V 


* yy A % ˙— - 4. 327; 4 N 6 
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Auoncsr the . of "Britain, one 
IS: i» proud name exiſts, which is, more familiar 
HE. 3 470 to mankind! than any. other, and which has, too 
en. long engrofſed attention to. be. haſtily Paſſed 
- over. Into ſuch a gigantic port. has Arthur 
been magnified, that he beſtrides "Europe, and 
by his immeaſurable greatneſs almoſt; defies' our 
comprehenſion . The glance of man cannot 0 
traverſe the endleſs coloſſus, by magic Grſt 
gifted with life , and by, death not "ſhitouded 
from the conſcious world, but extolled into a 
glaring phantom, whoſe ſword reached from 
Scandinavia to Spain, and before whom! all the 
monarchs of the eaſt and weſt, with their de- 
feated armies and ſubjected nations, fell bumbly 
proſtrate ®. 
Vet however diſtorted by his diſproportionate 


| 323 All the notes referred to by e letters will be found 

in the Appendix at the end of this volume. As they principally re- 

: late to the traditions which have been circulated concerning Arthur, 
-— it was 3 adviſable to place them apart from the hiſtory, 

. | | 1 
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magni diſtinguiſhed, rank which Ar. CHAR. 
Cocks Shawls occupied i in the ſongs and tales, 
not only of his own friends and their deſcends 
ants, but of his neighbours and enemies *, forbids 
us to ſuffer him to ſleep forgotten in his Avallo- 
nian tomb. Was it to be expunged from paſt 
exiſtence, as well as from memory, that he and 
his proud knights filled England, Scotland, 
France, and Denmark * with their triumphs, and 
Caerleon with philoſophers * ? For this did the 
thia, of Phrygia and Egypt, of Iturea and Ba- 
bylon, march in union with the Roman generals 
to be deſtroyed by his Caliburno, which no ar 
mour could reſiſt?? For this did he proſtrate . 
840 enemies in one battle with his fingle arm“? 
For this did Merlin conſtruct that enchanted 
table, which the glory of its order has fo re- 
nowned x; which three great cities in Britain 
witneſſed (though an invidious neighbour trans» 
fers it to Charlemagne), and preſent him with 
that ſteely dragon, who hreathed in flames fro 
his fearful ſtandard *? For this did the compaſ- 
ſionate Morgana * tranſport, by her fairy power, 
the hero dying by treachery into the 3fland of 
Avallonia to heal his wounds, monopolize his at - 
tentions, and in ſome future age reſtore him to 
the world * Awake ye heroes who have ſo long 
2 „ 


. 


' HISTORY OF THE 
vibrated on. the harps of Cambria and Bretagne, ; 
ſound fiercely your buffalo horns, and paſs onee 
more before us in review, while your inſpired 
bards, Talieffin * a Myrzin*, * Melchin*, and he 


who in your palace lived the diſcontented gueſt, 
the mournful, time-honoured Llywarc Hen”, ex- 


tend the horns of mead, proclaim your ſtupen- | 
dous deeds, and immortalize ace 5 Caer- 


leon v, „Cardigan, and Camalot *. c 


Alas ! the majeſtical beiti, d they 


have long ſtalked the world with admiration 


running wildly in their train, can return no more 
in viſible magnificerice. Like dim ſtars, ſhoots 
ing faintly through the miſt-wrapt night, a very 
doubtful glimpſe of their glory deſcends to us. 
Arthur, the muſe's friend, a muſe himſelf “, 


though an all-radiant ſun in tradition, is in hiſ- 


tory but a nebulous and diſtant ftar * ; with ſha- 


dowing gloom he repoſes in the records of truth, 


though in the flattering atmoſphere of Pierian 
fiction he moves along in brilliancy all diffuſing, 


with a hoſt of conſtellations emulous of his 


glory. Sometimes a thunderbolt of war he deals 
deſtruction through the Saxon ranks, and anni- 
bilates armies by his preſence, ruſhes over Cale- 
donia, and acroſs the ocean to Scandinavia, 
burſts upon Gaul with the ſame omnipotence of 


. i N and at _ vaniſhes from the earth 


before 
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before a traitor in the field of Camlan and the CHAP. : 


| grave of Glaſtenbury. Seated at other times — 


by his lovely but perfidious queen Gwenhyfar, 
or Guenora, of forbidding eye, a ſplendid court 
bow before him, and knights, unparalleled for 
bravery, await his nod to range the world in 
queſt of vice, and to reſcue the lowly from the 
oppreſſions of the proud. Guenora, indeed, 

ſmiles in ſtately beauty, and proudly receives the 
adoration of the beholding; but the ſtain of un- 
chaſtity i is upon her (A). Polluted with her huſ- 


band's blood, which his kinſman, with whom 


the affociated, ſhed, ſhe finks a ghaſtly fury 


into infamy. The whips of the ſatyriſt purſue 
her, and ſhe is now remembered 0 to be 8. 5 


horred. 


the monarch himſelf has celebrated three (B), 
Mael, and Lluz, and Caradoc, the pillar of 
Wales. Three others the Cambrian Triads have 
conſecrated for the eloquence of their golden 


Of the illuſtrious rügte who alot 12 court, 


tongues (C); but of thoſe who have preſerved he 


faireſt celebrity through later periods, Gauvain the 


ſage ar] faithful (D), Lancelot the gallant (E), 
and Triſtram the warrior bard (F), are conſpicu- 
ous to our notice. To detail their feats would re- 
quire the pen of a Statius and the faith of a legen 


* 2 2. | 4 15 "on 


*. 


The pro- 


bable iſe 


tory of 
Arthur, 


e 
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taſk fuperfluous. 


J 


 daty. The zeal of the minſtrek bas made . 


Modern criticiim may ekeitte with u faſety the 


taftimony of their exiſtence and general merit; 
on, juſtly cruel, it muſt eraſe from the tablets 
e the chimeras of Turpin and Jef- 


fry might otherwiſe as. well be legitimated at 
once, and every barrier thrown down, which the 


wiſdom of mankind has erected to {ſeparate hiſ- 


tory from fiction; and yet, ſo many fine effuſions 


of fancy have adorned the fantaſtic traditions, fo 
often have the adventures excited the throb of 
rapture in the boſoms of millions, that we muſt 


diſmiſs the pleafing pageants with "regret. May 


the epic muſe compenſate the coyneſs of the 


hiſtorical, and may Arthur and his friends. reign 


in poetry as ſplendidly as they have flouriſhed | 


in tradition (G). 


The authentic actions of Arthur have bern ſo 
disfigured by the gorgeous additions of the min- 
ſtrels and of Jeffry, that many writers have de- 


= 


nied that he ever liyed ; but this is an extreme 


0 Wits ene eas | doubted very + early. Guerin ſaid, i it 
might be inferred from Bede, Arcturum magnum nunquam extitiſſe. 
Chron. I. 3. ap. Uſher, 528. —Sigebert, who wrote in the twelfth 
EN complained that, except in Ws then newly publiſhed Britiſhr - 


n EY 
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"wild as the romances which accafioned it. His onen. | 
exiſtence is teftified-by his contemporaries, whoſe —_ 
genius has ſurvived the ruin of twelve centuries ; | 
and the Britith bards are a body of men too il - 
luſtrious for their perſonal merit and wonderful 
inſtitution to. be diſcredited when they atteſt. 
The tales that all h nan perfection was collected 

in Arthur *; that giants and kings who never 
exiſted, and nations which he: never ſaw, were 
ſubdued by him; that he went to Jeruſalem for 
the facred croſs , or that he not only excelled 
the experienced: paſt, but alſo: the poſſible fu- 
ture, e may, if we Pleaſe, elne only to 


kilfory; wüde de ed mentionem aiveniinus. 1 Piſtort Rer. Ger- 
man. 504+—Of this hiſtory of Jeffry he remarks. juſtly, „ Hic „ 
omnia nullam fidei authoritatem videntur habere ſi cum cæteris hiſ- 
toriis conferantur, p. 516. Our Milton is alſo” ſceptical about 
Win. Nn bi k n b Kennett's Hiſtory onen P. 36> 
Many others are as unfriendly to his fame. 

* And in ſhort God has not made, ſince Adam was, the man 
more perfect than Arthur. Gr. ab Arthur. Owen, voc. Cwbyl. 
- 729 Nennius, er his interpolator Samuel, pledges himfelf that 
the fragments of the croſs brought by Arthur were kept in Wedale, 
ſix miles from Mailros, 3 Gale, p. 114. —Langhorn, Chron. p. 47. 
adduces Jerom and others to 27 8 chat Britons _ to viſit Je- 
ruſalem. 

2 Joſeph, of Exeter, | in his elegant 1 after coutdalt! | 
ing the. inferior atchievements; of Alexander, Sn and rene 
Vith thoſe of his flas regum Arthurus, adds, 

| Sed nec pinetum coxyli, nec fidera folem 5 @ 2 
aquant; anpales Latios, Graios que revalve z | 
Ptiiſea parem neſcit, ;axqualem poſtera nullum- 
Exhibitura dies. Reges ſupereminet omnes 


„ Solus ; 3 præteritis melior, majergue futurir. 
TY Ap. Uſher, p. 319. 


23 deſpiſe; 


. — 
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3 9 ox Gapiſes but when all the fictions are removed; | 
— and thoſe incidents only are retained which the : 


ſober criticiſm of hiſtory ſanctions with its ap- 
probation, a fame ample enough to intereſt the 
judicious, and to perpetuate his honourable me- 
mory, will ſtill continue to bloom. 45 
We are not yet empowered to point out the 
exact province from which Arthur emerged. We 
hear of two kings of Gwent in the ſixth century 


of the name of Arthruis; one, the ſon of Mou 


ric, king of Glamorgan; the other, ſon of Fern · 
wail ae; but whether either of theſe was the con- 


queror 4 the Saxons, or whether his reputation 


had occaſioned others to impoſe the name on 
their children, or whether it be the ſame name, 
ro uncertain. It is affirmed that Noe, fon of | 
an Arthur, gave Llandilovawr to the church. . 
If this was a child of the celebrated Arthur, his 


donation announces a ſovereignty in Caermar- 
thenſhire; but in theſe days of confuſion, when 


chieftains fled from, one 3 to another, we 


* 


3 Carte I. p. 202, en that the ancient Rh of Landaf 


| eltes at jength the grants of theſe two kings to the church of Lan- 
_ diff —Jeffry places his birth at Tindagel, in Cornwall, I. 8. c. 20. 


120 Pryſe mentions this grant from the regiſter of Lala? p- 127. 


Dr. Griffin, in his genealogies f in the appendix to Williams's Mon- 


mouthſhire, No. 11, gives to Arthur à different parentage. Does 
no Aa of bim xift which can we ern, panes by : ancient 


| CLI Ia "44g 1 8 N | e E247 


„ 5 cannot 


after his victory over the Saxons, Caerleon on the 
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cannot infer the firſt-refidence. of the father from © 


the - ſituation of his children. When. Melva, 
king of Somerſetſhire, deprived him of his wife, 
he appeared at the head of the men of Cornwall 
and Devon hen when he gave his ſplendid feaſt 


Uſk was the ſcene of the carouſal Theſe in- 
cidents ſeem to ſtatidh him in various places, 
and forbid us to decide ee in favour 4 
either. e eee een 

The en of. 58 firſt apDenrance/ is «lo 
undetermined. We may chuſe the period which 
ſeems to us moſt probable, but we have no right 


to force it on the belief of others. The æra which 
we ſhould prefer would be one which did not 


precede. 535288 On ſuch a ſubject it would be 
ludicrous to attempt preciſion. 

In 519, Cerdic obtained the a8 1 
ak Chardford, which eſtabliſhed him in the ſove- 
riguty a ates 9 5975 Sn Fes 2 OL 


" 830 8 ap. Vier, p. 1 5 5 5 3 
+ 232 Fhe Triad in Jones, p. 36. 1 

There are above zo different gueſſes. as 2 year - of his 
reign, from 458 to 528.—John of Tinmouth, who ſeems to have 
had ſome knowledge of the events of this period, places his appear- 


ance in the zoth year of Cerdic's reign. Uſher, 468:=Ran. Pply- 


chron. 224. 3 Gale, quotes a prot Ow mo cn wats 
* Saxon Chronicle, p. 18. 
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Know Rot. It is 525 before another ſtruggis 
occurred, and this was fought at Chardfley,” in 
Bucks u, We may concede the command of the 
Britons to Arthur if we Pleafe; but we cannot, 
i nenten produce evidence of the fact. 
II 530, if that was the particular year in 
Which Geraint fell, -we can authenticate his pre- 


* 


Hence in the battle of Llengbortfr 8. We have 
lrestiy intämzted zhöther battle on the Llawer, 
in which Arthur alſo e to ow: been the ge. 
_ n R 12 et en 
. Fe may have rg ths tielve tarts: men. 
| Korea by "Netinins ; but it 45: not beyond 
the rules df fair criticiſm to doubt if they were all 
gte cted againſt the Anglo Sax ons. We know that 
A part of Arthur's valeur was exerted againft his 
ambitious competitors: he once led on the war- 
Tiors of Vora and Devon againſt the king of 
Somerfetſbire 2nd he is Afſb decfared te have 
intained a-War in the north againi{i%a Britin 
prince; Huel, the brother of Gildas Albanius, 
would not ſubmit to ts "dominion, of hor, 
2 Forous War d e refractory chief, 


FR 7 4 WOT 
W atten Gf: v e „F 


| * 
| again e To 2710 e ö e 
EE Saxon . 2 16. 0 5 8 4101 c . 
k | * Lede Pers 2 2 Ne 2 2 2 Ar mon 
236 Llywarch, p. 131. +; , 1 t % 
8 417% Nennius, p- 114. 
989 735 Caradoc ap · 8 . 13. | BR 
939 * 4 * 2 = d 
| and 
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an was no more 4“j. 1178 
Four of the twelve battles: _ dicwinbly a6. 


trated'by Mr. Whitaker *. Me. Camden and 


others had remarked, that- the Douglas; en which 


Nenmus had placed them, was à river in Lanea- | 


Mire. lie hiſtorian of Maneheſter has com. 
merited-6n the poſitions of theſe conflicts with 
great local Knowledge; his fancy, thouph often 


ribes theſe with fo 
| hs ra Sf . we 22 OE 1275 welche | 


tory brilliantly active, yet de 


= en 

The battle of Budow „ Mount bak bein be. 
begin as his greateſt and moſt uſeful atehieve- 
ment $a Tong” interval of rep to the ae 
ny DE BE in vita Gilde 2 ap. Vhher, c. 15. p. E78. n es 
at Aleluyd, which Humfrey Lhuyd fays is that which: is. called a 
Scotis Dounbritton,” Com. Hiſt. Brit. 39. b. -E. Lhuyd ſlates, that 


Caer Alcluid was the ceann-bhaile, the chief city of the kingdom of 
Ctumbria, wich, according-to ſome, is Dan Bredhton (Dunbartony 


eee is Cathair 'Ghlaſco- (Glaſgow.)—Ixiſn Pretage- 


in his Archæologia, Tit. 10. third page ho Agee p. 315. wg 
— Hiſt. Manch. v. 2. p. 4345. 5 


% Badan has deen generally ſuppoſed to ave; teen de dhv 


Bath. John of Tinmouth ſo explains it, quæ nunc Bathonia vo- 
catur.— Uther, c. 13. p. 476.—Humfrey, Lhuyd, a Cambro-Bri- 
ton, in his Commentarioli Britannia Deſerip. Frag. p., 16. ſays, 
the Britons called Bath Caer-Badon, and Briſtol Caer Oder yn naut 
Badon, in Badon valley. There are many hills about Bath and 
Briſtol.— Baz and bazon in Welch ſignify a bath. Mr. Whitaker 
PI 2 caſtle, in another county. n 37. 


1 has 


n Arkfrur fepoieed that his moſt W Trae. 
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SOOT | has been announced as its conſequence z 3 0 if : 


is curious to remark, that this mighty victory 


only checked the progreſs of Cerdic, and does 


net appear to have produced any further ſucceſs. 


We hear not of the vindictive. purſuit. of. Ar; 
thur, of the invaſion. of Hampſhire, - or the 


danger- of Cerdic. The Saxon was. penetrating 
onwards even towards Wales or Mercia; he was 


defeated, and did not advance. No other con- 
flicts enſued. Arthur was content to repulſe. 


This muſt have been becauſe he wanted power to 


purſue. Arthur was, therefore, not the warrior 
of irreſiſtible ſtrength; he permitted Cerdic 


to retain his ſettlements at Weſſex, and ſuch an 


acquieſcence accredits-. the Chronicle, which 
aſſerts, that after many fierce. conflicts, he con- 
ceded to the Saxon the counties of Southamp- 


ton and Somerſet . 

This ſtate of moderate ne faits the has. 
BP in which the Welch bards exhibit Ar- 
thur; they commemorate him, but it is not with 
that excelling glory with which he has been ſur- 


rounded by ſubſequent traditions, | T he fong 


142 Rad. quoted by 8 hk in quibuſdam chro⸗ 
| ' nicis legitur, quod tandem Arthurus extædiatus, poſt 26 annum 


adventus Cerdici fidelitate fibi jurata dedit ei Hampteſhiram et So- 


merſetam, p- 224.—The Chronicle of Ricardi Diviſtonenſis, in MSS. 


at Cambridge affirms the ſame. Ie is ore by b Chron. 


111 Anglorum, . | &, 


ſome- 


+8 
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ſometimes ſwells with the actions of a warrior; CH r. 
but it was an age of warriors, and Urien of Re- key —_ 3 
ged ſeems to have employed the harp more tan f 
Arthur. Llywarch the aged, who lived throug 
the whole period of ſlaughter, and had been one — 
of the gueſts and counſellors of Arthur , yet = 
diſplays him not in tranſcendant majeſty. In 
the battle of Llongborth, which Arthur directed, - IN 
it was the valour of Geraint that arreſted the FFA 
bard's notice; and his elegy, though long, 5 0 
ſcarcely mentions the commander, whoſe merit, 
in the frenzy of later fablers, clouds every 
other. As his poem was 4 gift to the dead, it 
may be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs leſs of flattery and 
more of truth in its panegyric; it ſpeaks of 
Arthur with reſpect, but not with wonder; Ar- 
thur is ſimply mentioned as the commander and 
the conductor of the toil of war, but Geraint is 
profuſely celebrated with dignified periphraſis . 
In the ſame manner Arthur appears in the 
Afallenau of Myrzin; he is mentioned as a cha- 
racter well known '#, but not idolized; yet- he 


143 80 the Triad . quoted in Owen's Life of ura. 
8. 8 
0 144 As « hs glory of Britaſn—the terrifier of: the 8 x mo- 
leſter of the enemy the great ſon of Orbjn—the firenuous warrior 
of Dyvnaint.“ Llywarch, p. 3—7. 
145 Myrzin ſtyles him modur tyrka, king of of a multitude, or mill» 
552 hoſt, 9 85 „ 3 
1 was 
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nook. was then dead, and all the actions of his pa- 
sn and valour had been performed; not a 
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ſingle epithet is added, from which we can 
diſcern him to have been that whirlwind of war, 
which ſwept away in its courſe all the fkill and 
armies of Europe. - That he was a. couragebuy 
warrior is unqueſtionable ; but that he was the 
miraculous Mars of the Britiſh hiftory, from: 
whom Kings and nations funk in panic, is com- 
pletely diſproved by the rewe encomiums 
of his contemporary bards. 
One fact is ſufficient to fte BY the Ine 
boles of Jefffy. Though Arthur ved and 


bought, yet the ikglo-Baxons were not driven 


from the land, but gradually advanced their 
conqueſts, with progreſſive dominion, whether he 


was alive or whether he was dead. Keflecting 


on this unqueſtionable fact, we may heſitate to 
believe that Arthur was victericus in all his 
battles “, becauſe, if he wielded the whole force 
of Britain, and only fought to conquer, what 


reſcued Cerdic, Ella, the ſon of Hengiſt, and the 


746 , c. 2 75 this, cc in ein bellis victor extitit. 5 


| But Rad. quoted by Polychronicon, 224. ſays more probably of 
Cerdic, who often fought with Arthur, * {i ſemel vinceretur, 


alia vice acrior ſurrexit ad pugnam.“ —Gildas, ſ. 26. implies an al- 
ternation of victory previous to the battle of e Ns. 


Thron. Divi. cited by — 70. affirmy j it. 5 f + 
wy. 1 9 9 85 
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Let on e the Britiſh T Rp we dif 


cern ſome traits which raiſe Arthur above the 


ſituation of a provincial chieftain. They give 
bim three chief palaces, and the Poſitions of 
theſe imply a ſovereignty on the weſtern part of 


the iſland from Cornwall to Scotland “. His 


court ſeems to have been ſomewhat extraordinary, 


| becauſe we read of its three golden-tongued 
knights, its three free and diſcontented gueſts, 
its three undaunted chiefs, his three knight- 


counſellors, his three compeers ; all theſe ex- 


Preſſions indicate a prince of nals power and 
diſtinction, and on connecting theſe with the 
number and fituation of his palaces, a prince of | 


confiderable dignity riſes to our view. 


Tuo circumſtances will render this aggrandize- | 
ment more intelligible. Firſt, the progreſs of 
the Anglo-Saxons muſt have materially affected 


the multiplicity of ſovereignties which had divid- 
ed Britain. Wherever they advanced the petty 


principalities muſt have been deſtroyed, aud if 


compelled to a retrograde movement, the diſ- 


tricts obtained from them would become the 


147 Caerlleen on the Uſt, Celliwig in Devon a in Cornwall, 
and Penrhyn Rhionez in the north. See the Triad, Jones, p. 80. 
See theſe Triad in Jones's Ancient Relics, p. 10—12. 
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200 OK property of their conqueror. Thus by deſttoy- 
7 — ing the other kingdoms of the Saxons, the Danes 


5 


the revolutions of this unfortunate period tended 


produced the monarchy of Alfred; and thus the 
Saxons, by the inevitable ſlaughter even of battles 
in which they were beaten, as well as by the 
progreſs of their conqueſt, left many diſtricts 
without a ruler. Secondly, under Arthur, as 


after wards under Urien, the Britons confede- 


rated, and of theſe combinations Arthur was the 
choſen general. Nennius mention that he 


marched with the king of the Britons ; the 
Melch Chronology, that he with the elders 


- fought the battle of Badon . Arthur was 
therefore raiſed to a great military preponderance, 
and as the Britiſh chieftains periſhed in the 
- Bqolhats warfare, he may have poſſeſſed himſelf of 
the territories they left. That he was careful 


to accumulate dominion appears from his war 


with Huel. It was indeed an age of ambitious 


. competition, and the power with which the 


command of the military forces of Britain in- 
veſted him would enable him to aſſert his will 
with ſucceſs whenever rivalſhip oppoſed. 

Hence, whatever was Arthur's original dignity, 


149 "Py c. 62. 
250 ' Cambrian a for 1796 Pe 413. „ 
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do throw into his poſſeſſion'a- great aggregation 
of power. His victories againſt the common 
enemy would favour his acquiſition of dominion. 


Arthur may be therefore contemplated as a chief, 
elevated by his own abilities and ſucceſs into a 
king of power ; not of the overwhelming might 


of an Oroondates or an Alexander, but of power 


fufficient to withſtand the Saxons, 8555 to 0 - 


ma his competitors. 


Twenty-two years are calculated to have in- 
tervened**" between the battle of Bath, in which 


he checked the ſtream of the Saxon conqueſt, 
and that fatal period in which he was torn from 
his lamenting friends by domeſtic treachery and 


civil rebellion: -- This cataſtrophe was produced 
by the infidelity of his queen Gwenhyfar, and 
the hoſtility of Medrawd his nephew. As Me- 
drawd was able to defy the vengeance of the 


potent Arthur, and even to meet him i in battle, 


we may ſuſpect that chieftains jealous of Arthur's 
authority ſupported. the rebellion. Some authors 
intimate, that to obtain the aid or neutrality | of 


the Welt Saxons, Medrawd gave them ſeveral 
provinces | in their e 155 As uſurped power 


. 


—— 


: 7 Camb, Ho. for 79G, p- as: . : 
, 252.5 Item legitur in chronicis Anglorum, quod Mordredus n ne- 
*c Pos Ah 8 cupiens, ſed ſolum Cerdicum metuens, dedit 
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Book. always eeks to maintain itſelf by crime, and abs. 
— ſurdly hopes to obtain from new n ee e 


that impunity which it can never find, Me- 
drawd may have ſacrificed his country to his res 
venge; but all who love truth in hiſtory will, 
tread lightly and cautiouſſy over thele events, og 
not bring any incident too ſtrongly into notice. 
Camlan * was the ſcene of that diſaſtrous con- 
fic, in which Medrawd dared to meet his in- 
jured uncle with the ſword of revolt, and to con- 
ſummate the crime of incaſt by murder. Tuo 
days the battle iaſted s.. The poem of Myrzin 
adds, that ſeven only e from the ſlaughter, 
We may interpret this of chiefs or officers. » The 
| tet gel. * allo weeived ata . 


ce nes quolilam 40 os W Rt ut abi det Rad, ap. Poly- 
chronison, 3 Gale, 224. Another author attempts to enumertte the 
provinces; Suſſex, Surry, Berks, Wilts, Dorſet, Devonſhire, and 
Cornwall. Uſher, p. 520, but this is obviouſly incorrect. 
| 288 This is placed in Cornwall by Giraldus, as cited apud Lang- 
horny P- 923 by Jeffiry, I. 42. c. 2 3 Huntingdon Epiſt. ap. Langhorn, 
p. 87; and by Leland Aſſert. p 43. Camden, p. 11. Carte, p. 
202, thinks that the battle 7 9 muſt have been in the north, 
near Medrawd's dominions, and 1 obſerve from L,anghorn,-p, 88, 
that Hect. Boethius transfers it to the Humber, but I ſhould not 
choke, without more evidence, to 9 85 from the almoſt unanimous 
opinion of our antiquaries. , %%% wn ee © Pw bas ON he F 
x54 Myrzin's Afallenau, Jones, p. 25. This battle i is bed is in 
$42 by Jeffry, by the Annals in Wharton's Anglia Sacra, v. 2. p. 
648, and by many authors cited by Uſher, p. 52 1. The years 
' 543 and 545 have been alſo fclectell; but the chronology in the 
Rel Book-of Fes 5 e 125 See rde ee 17565 
P. 33 | e | 
. | — 5 ; | . 
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: wound: From the coaſt of Cornwall he was con- eng. 
veyed into Somerſetſhire. Sailing along the ſhore | Lu 
they reached the Uzella, which they aſcended, 
and the king was committed to the care of his 
friends in Glaſtenbury , but their fill e not 
avert the fatal hour. 

The grave of Arthur was the tes oft hs: Death of 
world e his death was concealed, and a wild — 
tale was diffuſed among the. populace, that ne 
had withdrawn from the world into ſome” magi- 
cal region, from which at a future criſis he was 
to re- appear, and to lead the Cynmry in triumph 
through the iſland. Why this fiction was in- 
vented we may now enquire in vain: It could 
not repreſs the ambition of the Saxons, becauſe 
the temporary abſence of Arthur was ſufficient to 
favour their wiſhes ; and if his living authority 
- could not prevent Britiſh inſurrection, was it 
| N that his reſidence in another region 


165 See the verſes quoted by Pryſe, p. 137 as Taliefin 83 burt 
by Leland, 5 Collect, p. 44, as Myrzin's. This poem mult bobs 
curious if we may judge from the quotation. See alſo Giraldus 
Spec. Eccleſ. diſt. a. c. 9. cited apud Uſher, p. 523. „„ 

26 See Owen's Dict. voc. Anoeth. One Triad is obſcure to me 
it fates that he was three nights i in the fortreſs of Oeth and Anoeth, 
three nights with Gwen the ben-dragon, and three in the ſecret 
priſon under the flat ſtone. Owen, voc. Dragon. This alludes to 
ſome events of his life which have never been known to later days z 
we have only heard of Vortigern, Ambroſius, and Uther, as pendra- 
gons before . This N to our notice one namd 


Gwen, 1 5 5 
* | would 


x 


„ HISTORY OF as 
5 14. K would e yet Talieſſin induſtriouſſy ang 


— that Morgana promiſed, if he remained a long 
time with her, to heal his wounds; and it is 


notorious that the return of Arthur was a fond 
hope of the people for many ages. Perhaps it 
was an illuſion deviſed to avert the popular ven- 
geance from thoſe who, by aiding Medrawd, had 
cContributed to produce the lamented event“; 
perhaps the kings inculpated by Gildas had 
participated in the rebellion *; or perhaps ſome, 
affecting to reign in truſt for Arthur, conciliated 
the public prejudice in favour of their govern- 
ment, by thus repreſenting that [they governed 
only for him. 


py 


© Hisfamily, Of the farmly of Arthur we Chinon fuk, 5 we 


hear of Noe in Carmaerthenſhire, reputed to be his 
ſon, another fon Llechau is celebrated as an ac- 
compliſhed warrior *. His ſiſter Anna mar- 


257 Matth. Weſtm. p. 192, declares that the king voluntarily 
concealed himſelf while dy ing, that his enemies might not kinmpt⸗ 
ner his friends be moleſted. 

. #53 Langhorn Chron. p. 90, thinks that Malgon was x Fa 
rated with Medrawd, and that theſe words of Gildas, addreſſed to 
Malgon, allude to the battle of Camlan, Nonne in primis adoleſ- 
<« centise tus annis avunculum regem cum fortiſſimis propemo lum 
cc militibus (quorum vultus non catulorum leonis in acie magnopere 
<« diſpares viſebantur) acerrims enſe, haſta, igni oppreſiſti ?” Lang- 

huorn ſeems to wiſh to believe theſe milites leoninos to * the cele- 
brated knights of the round table. _ 
36 See the Triad in Owen, voc. . Deivniawg. 0 ſon is men- 
tioned, Morcant or Morgan, who is ſaid to have ſucceeded Arthur 
as king of Gwent. Williams's I p-. 102. 
„„ | | chief, 


ANOGLO-sAXONS. 


ried Low, brother of the famous Urien, and ſon CHAP; 
of FOjmnrarch) the traitor Medrawd was her ſon 5e. - ws 


The marriage of Anna united the kings of the 


244 


northern Britohs in conſanguinity with Arthur; 
but this connection, inſtead of cementing the 


bond of patriotiſm by the addition of relation» 
ſhip, e e the . mam of 
the iſland. 


But thongh this Kiens of Afthur . Hisremains 


the place of his interment, a future age diſ- 
covered it. In the year 1189, when romance 
had begun to magnify his fame, his body was 
diligently fought for in the abbey of Glaſton- 


| bury. Henry de Soili, the abbot, at the ſolici- 
tation of Henry the: ſecond and others, proſe- 


cuted the ſearch. The king had often told him, 
that he had heard- from the Welch bards, that 


Arthur lay buried between two pyramids very 
deep. The monaſtery contained two. ſtone - 


diſcovered 
in 1189, 


Pillars, with many inſcriptions, illegible from the 


159 See the gtnealogy in Mr. Owen's life of Llywarch) and alſo 
Dr. Griffith's genealogies nnnexed to Mr. Williams's Morimoulhk 


ſhire, 


169 Malmeſbury, in 8 Antiq. Glaſton. Feclefz, 3 Gale, p · 306, 


mentions that Arthur and his queen lay in the ceinetery of the 
monks, between two pyramids. The talleſt of ' theſe was twenty 
ſix feet high, The ſculpture upon it could not be underſtood, One 


fide exhibted a pontifical mage; the ſecond, royal pomp, and the 


letters Her, Sexi et Bliſyer: he mentions the three other ſides. The 


o_ pyramid was eighteen feet high, with four ſides. 
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=” DOE injuries of time and the antiquity of the writings 


HISTORY oF THE 


— The ground between theſe was dug to a great 


depth, and above ſeven feet below the ſurface 
a leaden croſs was found under a ſtone, with the 
inſcription, Hic jacet ſepultus inclitus rex 
“ Arthurus in inſula Avallonia.” The abbot 
Preſented the croſs, and Giraldus 'read the in- 
ſcription. Nine feet below this the remains of 


Alrthur appeared incloſed i in oak; of this formi- 


dable warrior nothing but duſt and bones were 


5 viſible. Some yellow female hair DUNE that 
his ſecond wife had lain near him 


The bones of Arthur were as e e as 


| his reputed actions; an eye-witneſs declares, that 
the abbot applied the tibia to the leg of the 
_ talleſt man then preſent, and that it roſe three 


fingers breadth above his knee. His ſkull was 


equally prodigious; the ſpace of a hand expand- 


ed between the bones which had been covered by 
his eye brows, Ten wounds marked the head, 


Which had concreted into ſcars, except one that 
diſplayed an uncloſed chaſin, che a avenue of fate“. 


be 


5 10 Giraldus, wh was preſent, narrates this difcovery ; - fee him 


. quoted in Langhorn, p. 91. See alſo the extract LO the magna 
SGlaſtonienſi tabula ap. Uſher, p. 117. 


. 262 Giraldus ubi ſupra. On the ſubje& of theſe bones ſee Mr, 
Whitaker's parallel facts, 2 Mancheſter, 69. If theſe bones really 


; A Kon to Arthur, this verſe cannot relate to him, or muſt be un- 


true, 


"hs + 
7 I; 


ANGLO- SAXONS. 


The revered relics of the hero were re-interred c H Ar. 


with magnificence. His ſword, his Caliburno, 
as a precious gift, was preſented by Richard the 
firſt to the king of Sicily , and his crown was 
taken away by Edward from Carnarvon. The 
publication of Jeffry's Britiſh Hiſtory, an inter- 
polated tranſlation of the compoſition of Tyſſilio, 


diffuſed the fame of Arthur with new but ex- 


travagant ſplendor through England, through 
Europe, and the world!“. By doing Arthur 
this juſtice, he ſaved nature ſome trouble, for 
e had men been filent-about Arthur, the moun- 
* tains, rocks, and ſtones of Wales would have 
be "my en proclaiming his name. Such 


true, ee e of beauriful aſpect, oh reje®t me not becauſe 1 | 


te am little.” Ymz ATTIRE a kde” vel Owen, voc. Divrodi. 


163 Umer, p. 121. 


164 According to Alanus de Inſulis, the fame of Arthur in the 
twelfth century had became unbounded. Who does not ſpeak of 
him, he is even more known in Aſia than in Britain, as our pil- 
« grims returning from the eaſt aſſure us; both eaſt and weſt talk 
** of him; Egypt and the Boſphorus are not ſilent; Rome, the 
< miſtrels of cities, ſings his actions; Antioch, Armenia, Paleſtine, 
« celebrate his deeds. Thus was Merlin's prophecy fulfilled, In 
t ore populorum celebrabitur, et actus ejus cihus erit narrantibus, 
p. 22. If Alanus anſwers for the eaſtern, hemiſphere, Humfrey 
Lhuyd gives evidence for the weltern world 2 © Not only our writers, 
4c but the Spaniards, Italians, Gauls, and the Suedes beyond the 


Baltic, ſing ta this day in their books the illuſtrious actions 


te of this moſt valiant king.“ Comment. Brit. Deſeript. frag. 
p. 75. | | 
| C 


8 


2246 IIS TORX OF THE | 

* is the inſeparable attachment of glory 6 to vire | 
— tue 

© Subjetion - The comiclts of the „ie 3 did; not 


of the Bri- 
tons; exterminate the Britons, though many devaſta- 


tions muſt have accompanied their | progreſs. 
The fierce warriors of Germany wanted huſband- 
men, artifans, and menials for domeſtic pur- 
| poles. We can have no doubt that the majority 
of the Britiſh Population was preſerved. to be 
| uſeful to their conquerors. Fhe very demand 
of Flamzwyn, which Talieſſin records, Will you 
give hoſtages as pledges of ſubmiſſion ®, implies 
that the Saxons defired ſubjects as well as terri- 
tory. It is however true, that if many Britons 
| ſubmitted to the invaders, others diſdained their. 
od their ſlavic yoke and emigrated to other countries . 
8 Armorica o or Bretagne was the refuge to many ss; 


* | Corn- 


165 Sir John Proſe Defend, p. ak; He mentions ſome 205 which 
bear Arthur's name. See on this ſubject Gibſon's h p. 81 17s : 
"921, 858, 119, &c. 

168 See the Poem in Jones, p. 18. Gildas, c * admits that 
many of the Britons manus hoſtibus dabant in ævum ſervituri, 
though he chuſes to hint that if they were not immediately flaugh- 

tered it was a great favour. 

w Gildas, ſ. 25. Alii tranſmarinas petebant regiones, p- 8. 
268 Not only Johannes Leidenſis places the Britiſh colonization of 
. Armorica poſt Saxonum adventum, but an ancieat Armorican writer, 
in his life of St. Wingualoeus, a MSS. in the Cotton Library, in 
"the time of Uſher, atteſts it, „ Britannorum ſoboles ratibus ad iſtam 
40 devecta eſt citra mare Britannicum terram, tempore quo gens bar - 
„ CO bara ( dudum aſpera in ar mis. moribus Waere Saxonum ma» 
ce ternum. 


* 


ANGOLO Ls AxXo Ns. 


e Holland - 1705 . | 3 75 1 Fs 


' - ; 
5 | he 
* 8 : % a 7 ; N = 
4 "EF . | 


— * * UI — 


#6 wi — ceſpitem. Tune ſe chara ſoboles in iſtum con- 
4 cluſit ſinum: quo loco, magnis laboribus feſſa, ad horam conſedit 
e ſine bello quieta. Ap. Vlher, c. 12. p. 422. The ancient author 
called Adelmus Benedictus, in his Annals of the kings of the 


Francs, when about to mention Charlemagne's tranſactions in Bre- 


. eagne, takes occaſion to ſtate its Britiſh colonization : Nam cum ab 
* Anglis et Saxonibus Britannia inſula fuiſſet invaſa, magna pars 
, incolarum ejus mare trajiciens, in ultimis Galliæ finibus, Veneto- 
e rum et Coroſolitarym regiones occupavit. Corpus F rancite 
Hiſtoriæ veteris, p. 396, ed. Hanov. 1613. Many continental 
writers maintain the ſame opinion. In this hiſtory, p- 88. note 137, 
another old authority i is given. Uſher, in his Addenda 18855 quotes 
the poet of Paderborn to the ſame purpoſe. * 

160 The life of Llywarch Hen, Aueurin, and the heroes who 
ſurvived their ſtruggles with the- Saxons, evince the cuſtom of re- 
tiring into Wales. —Humfrey Lbuyd, in his Commentarioli Bri- 
tan. Deſcript. fragmentum, p. 15, ſecond ſide, mentioning Cornwall, 


adds, © Hic annotatum velim, Saxones Britannorum reliquias in 


has anguſtias detruſiſſe. It was of Cornwall and Wales that Gil- 
das 1 in in this datt cc ae a montanis e minacibus 


„ „ 


4.25. p. 8. 


470 Hf. Cannegieter i in his diſſertation de ee Hag. Co. | 


1734, has particularly examined this point. His deciſion is that 


Brittenburg was vamed from the Britons, but was built by the Ro- 
mans. He prefers to the aſſertion of Gerbrandus, that the Britons 


fled from the Saxons to Holland, and built Catwych on the Rhine; 
the opinion of Colinus, the angient monaſtijcal poet, who adinits 
that they viſited and ravaged it, but affirms that they did not ſettle. 


He thinks that in the days of Caligula the Britons firſt reached the ä 
Rhine, and that they were led thither by Adminius ſon of Cunobe- a 


lin, who went to requeſt the imperial protection. His chird chapter 


is on the matres Brittæ, to whom ſome ſtones have been found in- - 


"{eribed. I obſerve from Lhuyd, that the Triads record three im por- 


Fame r of the Britons at different periods one to Gaſ- 


27 


Cornwall and Wales received a large acceſſion of C H HAPs: 
population“, and ſome are even laid to have LY: 
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This will overrun 
All Loegria and Brydon, { 
From the land of the Lochlin fea 


HISTORY: OF THE. 1 
The moſt indignant of the Cynmry retired inte 5 
MW There the bards, fugitives like the reſt, 
| conſoled the expatriated Britons with thehopethat | 
= Their re- the day would afterwards arrive when, they ſhould 
have their full revenge, by driving out the Saxon 
hordes; not only Talieſſin ſung this animating 
prediction 1 Myrzin alſo promued the Britons 


cons one to 8 ok one to Britainy. Archeol ati ; Kinuy, 


and Nicholſon's App. 110. 5 
171 See the Poem of Talieſſin tranſlated into a Latin err die. 


Oven” 8 Wo Remains, 127. The. Welch ſtates: ; ls 


T2 


A, ſerpent with chains, 
Towering and plundering, 


With armed wings 


From een „ 


* 


To. the Severn. | 


Afeer mentioning that the is we be exiles and ebener, to 
| n, he Wa, 


* 6 


Their lord 1 ball praiſe, 5 
Their language preſerve, Two 
Their country loſe | 


Except wild Wales, 


Till the deſtined period of their triumph revolves, 


Then the Britons will obtain 

'The crown of their land, 

And the ſtrange people 
Will vaniſh way. 


. 1 with declaring that Michael has N the futups | 


happineſs of Britain. 
Gildas, p. 3, ſtates, that the "IMG had a prophecy that they 
ſhould ravage Britain 1 50 years, and enjoy it 1 50. The n 


TT, 2 r aſpect. 


that 


that Ws 7 again. be. 10 e their WF CH, AP. 55 

- Chief, and be again victorious. He boldly an 

nounced that in this happy day ſhould be re- ä 
ſtored to every one his own; that then the horns 
of gladneſs ſhould proclaim the ſong of peace, [ 
the ſerene days of Cambrian happineſs *. The | © 
anticipation of, this bliſsful æra gave rapture to F 
the Cynmry even in their cold and ſtony para- — 
. diſe of Wales. The proud invaders mocked 5 = 

the vaunting prophecy, and to render it nuga- 2 
tory they unpeopled ſome of their native coaſts 


"IS 
a * 


2 Ws 
* apt, . IQ F, — _— 
= die Coe no _—_ ws * 


on the Baltic, and filled Britain with an active 
and hardy race, whoſe augmenting. e $ 
72 See his Afallenau in Jones's Relics, p. 25. Glyn alſo | : 
predicts the unanimity of the Britons, Loegria in flames, and the 5 F 
- Pagan put to flight. See his e Prydein. Cambrian 1 : Et 


i 


for 1796, p. 562. 


173 Theſe epithets are Welch. 8 Wales is a phraſe of Ta- 
lieſſin. Owen, voc. Oarnezawg. Gelidam Walliam is uſed by a | 
. tranſlator for Talieſſin's gwylt Wallia, which literally implies wild 
Wales. Llywarch denominates Powys © the paradiſe of the 
7 Lymnry,“ p. 119. See Appendix, note (p)- 


_ 


1 Bede affirms the complete emigration of the Ae ; he 75 
their country ab eo tempore uſque hod ie manere deſertus, J. 1. 
e. 15. So king Alfred implies on them landum eardodon Engle 
te cer hi hider on land comon, in his Oroſius, p. 25. Ta the like 
purpoſe Nennius, « jta ut inſulas de quibus venerant abſque habita- : 
* tare relinquerunt 3?! c. 37. Talieſſin declares the ſame when he 
ſtates that the « Allmyn were preparing an emigration one after 
another, leaving a nakedneſs the 8 where they 9 8 


Owen, voc. Attor. 8 
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1 15TORY oF THE | 


90 50 ern valour at length carried the hateQ 
— Saxon ſceptre even to the remoteſt c corners of 


; are . 
2 E 
4p ˖ DA. 


„ 


| | SIN CE whe preceding pages were ſent to ihe 
4 Preſs, the Author has been favoured with the AC» 
I 55 quaintance of the gentleman, to whoſe Dictionary 
1 Welch literature is ſo much indebted, and has 
= 7 been obliged by him with the following Triad 
== FE and obſervations. —They | are added, as they | 
5 | uw; a light on this obſcure . of on 


© 
— 


a T. Axs Arion or THE szvzurn Hrs: 
| FORIGAL TBS. 


1 J . 5 Tie three enthroned Perſons of the Ie of ban. 


= 15 TL Arthur as ſovereign prince (yn 3 
3 in Caerlleon upon Uſk, and Dewi (David) the 
bead biſhop, and Maelgon of Gwynez the 
bdchief elder (ben bynain) ; - Arthur as ſovereign 
1 Prince at Celliwig 3 in . and Bedwini the 
head 


* 
us 


AN Lo SAXONS. 


Sad biſhop, and Caradog with the brawny.arm ; 


(vreigyras) the chief elder; Arthur as ſovereign 
prince at the promontory of Rionyz in the 


north, and Cyndeyrn Garthwys (Kentigern) tha 


head 1 75 and erte n the oY 


"Ex e 
OBSERVATIONS. 


The above Triad exhibits the fundamental 
principles of the ancient Britiſh conſtitution... 


1 
8 


"THE. function of the pen · teyrn, or ſupreme 


power, was called unbenaeth, of which the word 
monarchy 1 is a literal tranſlation. * 


T he Pen- teyrn, or unben, Was elected b by the 5 


elders or princes of the different ſtates, and tg 


whom they did homage, - by paying the meg- 


deyrnged, or the tribute of the delegate prince. 
So ſacred was this maxiy 


imperial ſeat, they never failed of declaring that 
they ſought the welfare of the monarchy ; and it 
was laid down in the laws of Wales, when the peo- 


ple were contending againſt the Saxons, that“ the 
( RomelHc bard ſhould 1 Fs unbenacth Pry- 
cc —"_ 


| im of obedience to the 
ſupreme government amongſt the chieftains of 
the country, that if they went to war againſt one 
another, or even againſt the prince who filled the 
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HISTORY or THE 


Boon. 2 dan, or the monarchy of Britain, at the h d WP 
| of the army in the day of battle and war.“ 


The tributary pringes did homage in the man · 
ner above mentioned and they received, on their 
part, a tribute of the like nature from the no- 


25 bles of their reſpective dominions, who were. next 


6 act to e F 


AUTHOR'S. SUPPLEME N T. 
The. law above Nine to is in n Howel Dha, 


5 I. C. 19. Which, ſpeaking of the barz teulu, 
the houſhold bard, enjoins, © et fi acles fit in- 


« ſtructa ad prœlium, præcinat Illis canticum 
& vocatum Monarchia . eee 


= « Brydain. "nt 


May we not conjecture, that the ſupreme 
chief, intituled variouſly unben, penteyrn, and 


pendragon, was ſubſtituted. in the room of the 
vicarius, the Roman gpveryor, whom the Bt. 
tin cities 1 9 . 
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The i 10% of fie Pr 8 8 2 the 
Victor of 77 1 Cadwaltor. A. D. 6 34. 
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T* HE exertions of the Britiſh who" failed, tight: Cc n * r. 
Anglo- Saxon governments were eſtabliſhed in co 


the iſland This ſtate of Britain has been deno- 
minated, with great impropriety, the Saxon hep- 


tarchy . When all the kingdoms were ſettled, An Oftars 
they formed an octarchy. Ella, ſupporting his dl 


invaſion in Suffex, like Hengiſt in Kent, made 
a Saxon duarchy before the year 500. When 
Cerdic erected the ſtate of Weſſex in 519, a 


triarchy appeared; ; Eaſt Anglia made it a te- 
trarchy ; Eſſex a pentarchy. The ſucceſs of 
Ida, after 547, having eſtabliſhed a ſovereignty - 
of Angles in Bernicia, the iſland beheld an hex- 

4 archy. When . northern Ella penetrated, in 


5 . moſt of our ancient aan and modern hiſtorians 


have retained. the word. hepiarchy, yet one old chronicler, I per- 
ceive, has more critically ſaid, 4 Provincia Britonum, que mo- 


do Anglia nominatur, Saxonum temporibus in ofto regna diviſa _ 
Fuerit.” Th. Rudborne's Hiſt. Major. Winton. t. Anglia ſacra, 


187. Matth. Weſtm. 198. as correctly ſtates the Anglo-Saxon 


kingdoms to have been bh Ra names me „N kiyge whe 


1 in $86, p. 200, 
560, 
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Wel, 
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560, 8 of the Tees, his kingdom of | 
Deira produced an heptarchy. In 586, the An- 1 
gles branching from Deira into the regions ſouth 
of the Humber, the ſtate of Mercia completed 
an Anglo-Saxon oftarchy; As the | Anglo» 
Saxons warred with each other, ſometimes | 


| one ſtate was for a time abſorbed by another, 


ſometimes, after an interval, it emerged. again. 


If that term ought to be uſed which expreſſes 


the complete eſtabliſhment of the Anglo-Saxons, 


it ſhould be oftarchy ; if not, then the denomi- 5 


nation muſt vary as thie tide of conqueſt. flue ; 


| tuated, 


It was in a low at of conqueſt thad : 


the nations comprized under the title of Anglo 
Saxons poſſeſſed themſelves of the different dif= 


tricts of the iſland. The Britons yielded no part 


a century and a half paſſed away from the firſt 


arrival of Hengiſt to the full eſtabliſhment of the 


octarchy. We are not able to give the ſucceſſivs 


| conqueſts | in exact chronology ; we cannot ſtate 


in what year each Britiſh principality was de- 


ſtroyed, or each county ſubdued ; we only 


know, that from the ſea coaſts where they land- 
ed, the invaders fought their way with pertina» 


city, but with ä to the inland provinces, 


"IE hat 


— 


AN O Lo e 


What the firſt adventurers failed to accompliſh, y rank Pas 15 I 


233 


the ſucceeding generations atchieved, Thus Cer- wy 


dic eſtabliſhed himſelf in Hants; his ſon reduced a 


Wilts; his next ſucceſſor added Bucks, Oxford. 


and Glouceſter *, So Ida landed in Bernicia ; 


about the period of his death a fellow warrior 


pierced into Deira; but it has been remarked, 


that the weſt. riding of Yorkſhire was not ſub- 
dued tall 620, nor Lancaſhire cin half a e 


afterwards? . 


3 
bi 


releaſed from the preſſure of the Britons, and be- 


gan to breathe in ſecurity, and to feel. their 
ſtrength in the growing population of their pro- 
vinces, and in the habitual ſubmiſſion of the na- 
tives, their propenſity to war, and their covetouſ- 


neſs of power, excited them to turn their arms, 
upon each other. 

A. raſh youth began the ſtruggles i, internal 
warfare, The ſucceſſes of the Weſt Saxons. and, 
the South Saxons had turned off from Kent the 


torrent of Britiſh hoſtility. This exemption, . 
from the aſſaults of the natives may have been 


As ſoon as the Anglo-Saxon potentates were 


- » 
« 
£ 


- +a + TR 


Saxons war 
with each 
other. b 


568. 
Ethelbert 5 


invades 


Cealwin, 


miſtaken by Ethelbert, the fourth ſucceſſor of _ 


2 This is ſtated. on the preſumption that the places f in which the 


Saxon annaliſts mention the defeat of the Britons: were attacked, 5 
by the Saxons, and that the adjoining on Tom the-booty of, 


-the conquerors. 
4 Carte Hiſt. Js dy 210. 
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preſumed to defy and to invade the king erf 
Weſſex. Cenlwin deſpiſed the warrior of fix- 
teen, collected his troops, defeated Ethelbert at 
Wimbledon, and threatened the Kentiſh Jutes 
with the ſubjection which . had "Ou to 
impoſe “. 

Although by this time all the Saxon e 8e 


on the' coaſts of the iſland had been eſtabliſhed; 


yet the Cynmry ſtill retained many of the inte: 


rior regions; but as hoſtility ſurrounded them 
on every quarter, their tenure of theſe diſtricts 
was inſecure: The brother of Cealwin, as if in 


an excurſion from the vicinity of Kent, defeated 


them at Bedford, and marching to Weſſex, 


through their country, took Leighton, Alleſbu- | 
ry, Benington, and Enfham*; _—_ , * 
Six years afterwards, Cealwin and Cuthwin 


| maintained another engagement near Derham, in 


bu Gloucefterſhire, i in which three Britiſh kings fell, 


Conmail, Condidan, and Farinmail. Three ci- 
1 2 5 wich the en country, were the booty 5 


4 San. Chron. p. 21. Flor. 1 222, M. Weſt. 15 Hun- 
OY 315. Malmſbury attributes the aggreſſion to Ethelbert's de- 
fire of engroſſing pre antiquitate familiæ primas partes ſibi, p. 12. 

Saxon Chron. 22. and Flor. Wig. 222. name the brother of 


: Cealwin Cuthulf. H. Hunting. p. 315. Cutha,—Ethelwerd, $34 
| entitles the — towns 1 TOs | 


on of 


AN GL 0:SAXONS. 257 
by the victory; Glouceſter,” Cirenceſter, _ char 
W e ee 18 low Rarted' on 9 | Th 2 


Britiſh: kings. Though averſe to ſpeculate on kings. 
hiſtorical facts, yet the author cannot avoid in- 
dulging a ſuppoſition on this topic. One of 
theſe kings has been well explained. At this 
period Fernvail was king of Gwent, or Mon- 
mouthſhire ?; we may conſider him as the Farin- 
mail of the ane j The other two are . to 
be diſcovered. b 
One of the . of: lone Hen is on 
Cynddylan, ſon of Cyndrwyn . This warrior 
was the king of Powys, which is that diſtrict of 
Wales nearly confined by the Wye and Severn*; 
Powys was therefore contiguous to the ſcene of 
action. Cynddylan, or Cynzylan, is a nearer 
and to alan than thoſe which 2 hi- 


6 Ts . 22. 1 835. tres 5 1 3 
tingdon, 315. tres urbes excellentiſſimas.— Theſe cities were of 
conſequence in thoſe early days. a a 
7 So the Regiſt. Landav. cited by Lathen, 128. od Cart, 217. 4 
indicates; 
* Llywarch Hen, p. 71—105.” | | 
9 Shrewſbury, or Pengwern, was its ancient MACE When the. 
Angles took that, Mathraval became its royal ſeat. H. Lhwyd 
Comment. p. 57.—This author deſcribes the Powyſians as robuſt : | = 
men, quietis impatientes, homicidiis et excurſionibus aſſuefatos,—' g = 
He adds, that not to the Enyliſh alone, ſed ſuis vicinis Cambris | „ 
multa detrimenta et infinitos labores dabant. i | 
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BODE: 
wa (if the chronology agree) that the Cynzylan, 
king of Powys, commemorated by Llywarg to 


HISTORY: OF. THE 


have been pierced through the head by Twreh, 


is the Condidan who periſhed at Derham. 
The Ce mentions another Britiſh prince, 


Caranmael , the ſon of Cynzylan. E pk 
proaches Ne near Conmail. 


The poet ſays, Cynddylan fell in deferiding 
Tren . About ten miles from Derham, in- 
ne thence to Powys, is Thorn-bury, or the 
borough of Thorn; it muſt have been at cp 
time important to have defended this city; it 


was a fortified - place, and cloſe to the ancient 
paſlage over the Severn from England to Wales, 
Which was at Oldbury, therefore to defend Thorn 
was to protect Wales. The fimilarity of ſound 


between Thorn and Tren gives a ſanction to the 


i patrimony of his fire, 77, 73s 


idea that the battle lamented by Llywarg, and 
that briefly ſtated in the Saxon Chronicle, are the 
ſame. A remark of Mr. Carte 1s favourable to 
this little theory: Ceaulin being by the ſur- 
« render of Bath, Cirenceſter, and Glouceſter, 
* maſter of the . about ee Cities. t 


1 p, We - - 5 
. 95. P. 105. he is allo called the prefer of Treue 


ce the 


ANGLO-BAXONS. % 
=. the Severn, might eaſily ſend forces over this en AP. 
« river to plunder Monmouthſhire.” - 

„ Cynddylan, guard thau the cliff 0 

« any Lloegyrians that may come this day, 

exclaims the poet. This ſuits the poſition of 

Thorn, which is near the cliffs that form the 

coaſt of the Severn. He talks alſo of the eagle 

of Eli “. The map places Hill about two miles 

from Thorn-bury. The poem mentions many 

places and rivers, but the Welch names are ſo 

different from the modern appellations, that per- 

haps none but à natiye well verſed in ancient 

Britiſi topography can prove or diſprove the 1 

notion meant to be here very deferently ard. 
It may be added, that the chronolegy ap- 2 

pears to ſuit ; Llywarg did not come into Powys 

until after the year 567, when Urien Reged pe- 

riſhed. He ſtaid ſome time in Cumbria, fight- | 

ing againſt the Angles, with the ſons of Urien. 

Hence the year 57. the date of the battle of 

Derham in the Saxon Annals, may have been 

that in which he was aiding the king of Powys 

on the Severn, when the fury of the Weſt Saxons 

deſtroyed his hoſpi table hoſt. eee, and 


8 Hiſt. Eng. p. 217. 
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44 P. 81. { 
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BOOK Caranmael may have been the Condidan and 


i. | 
Conmail of the Saxon orthography 5. 1:1 


HISTORY OF THE 


After an interval of ſeven years, Cealwint're- 
newed his hoſtilities on the Severn. | At Frithern 
a bloody conteſt took place, in which, after vi- 
ciſſitudes of victory, the Saxons prevailed, and 
ohttined much 8 and country for their 
Pniae SOL 0 

The Grit of ceieid PIO the a 


ſpirit of the times, reſtleſs, warring, greedy of 


conqueſt. On the death of Ciſſa, the kingdom 
of Suſſex fell into his hands . By annexing it 
to Weſt Saxony“, 3. he changed. the Saxon octar- 


chy into a ne 1 aprur 
T ON 4 v6 an it? * 
27S The on 3 are merely a 8 of Might coinciden- 
cies ; they are offered as conjettures, not as facts. 
36 Sax. Chron. 22. Florent. Wig. 224. Hunt. 31 5. M. Welt, 
omits the ultimate ſucceſs of Cealwin, and mentions the affair as a 
Britiſh victory, p. 198. ' Uſher, 570. places the battle at Stanemore, 


A 


in Weſtmoreland ; a very improbable ſituation for Cealwin to have 
fought in. Soon * this conteſt, Langhorn quotes Joannes Sa- 


liſb. Policrat. 5. c. x7. to ſay, that paulo poſt Anglorum introitum 
impoſitum fuiſſe Angliæ nomen. The paſſage of our elegant monk 
is, I. 6. c. 17. p. 197. and merely 8 that « ab inventu 
Saxonum in inſulam appellatur Anglia.” Theſe words determine 
no chronology like paulo poſt ; they only expreſs one of the n 
quences of the Saxon invaſion. yo > 

17 Matt. Weſt. 201. Wes 

15 As the people of Weſſex had bees 0 nh Gewiſi, 
Bede, I. 3. c. 7. Weſſex may be an abbreviation of Ge- wiſi-· Sax; 
but whether Ge- wiſi was a Britiſh appellation, like Brynaich and 
Deifyr, or whether, as in Wiſh Os It implies the 1 1 


cannot decide. 
Dreaded 


ANGLO-SAXONS , 26 
Dreaded for his power and ambition, Cealwin cnap:; : 
now preponderated over the other Saxon mo- 
narchs o; but the proſperity of ambition has the Cealwin's 0 
durability of an halo; while we gaze on the 
glaring meteor it is departing from our ſight; 
the ſummer day of Cealwin cloſed in a tempeſt, 
which hurled him from his throne. His nephew 
Ceolric called to his aid the Cynmry and the 
Scoti, and all the valour and conduct of Ceal- 
win, which had ſo often driven defeat from * : 
ſtandards, could not now reſcue him from diſ- 4 
grace, in the 3 3d year of his reign, at Wodneſ- 591. 
bury, in Wilts . His death ſoon followed, and 
the unnatural kinſman ſucceeded to the crown 
he had polluted. A ſhort reign of N 
ended his ambition, and Ceolwulf acceded. 


19 Bede, I. 2. 0 5. He was the ſecond Saxon prince ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed.— Matt. Weſt. ſays generally, c magnificatum eſt nomen 
Jus vehementer, p. 197.—Langhorn fancied that he was the Gor-- 
mund, whom the Britons mention with horror. Chron. Reg. An- 
gliæ, 123. This Gormund,. by ſome Ryled: king of the Africans, 
by others a pirate of Norway or Ireland, is fabled to have invaded 
the Britons with 166,000 Africans. Rad. dic. 559. 3 Gale, and 
Jeffry, 12. 2. Alanus de inſulis, I. x. p. 25. give him 360, 0. 
A foreign author enthrones him the ſovereig gn of England for 40 | 
years! ! Joh. Gerb. Leidenſis, I.. i Uther, * 1 
20 Sax. Chron. 22. Ceola, as Flor. Wig. 225. names him, was Ar 
fon of Cuthulf. Ethelwerd, 835 —Wolneſbury ſtands' upon the 
remarkable ditch called Wanſdike, which Camden thought a Saxon 


work to divide Mercia from Weſſex. Others have ſuppoſed that | a = I | 


it was a defence againſt the Britons, who had been in the habit of 
making incurſions from their garriſons at Bath, Glouceſter, and 
Cirenceſter, 1 Gough's Camden, p- 87. and . | 

4 . 


2 


1 HISTORY OF THE 7 
The diſaſter of Cealwin completed the ſaſety 
of Kent. Ethelbert had preſerved his authority 
in that kingdom, and at length obtained the in- 
ſulary predominance which Cealwin had enjoyed. 
Whether this ſuperiority was the reſult of actual 
conqueſt, or was a dignity conceded to one of 


the Saxon monarchs by the reſt, in compliance 
with ſome ancient cuſtom, or in imitation of the 
Britiſn unbennaeth, is not ſufficiently diſcloſed **, 

i- In 597, the monks ſent by Gregory the Great, 
and conducted by Auſtin, arrived in Thanet as 


miffionaries, voluntarily riſquing their ſafety to 
teach the Anglo-Saxons the truths they revered **, 


Ethelbert, in a manly ſpeech; granted them per- 


miſſion to promulgate their opinions, and they 


ſucceeded in diffuſing through Kent, and of oc- 


caſioning ultimately throughout . Mind: a 


great mental revolution. | 
While Ceolwulf was governing Welles, Ethel 


frith, the grandſon of Ida, commanded Bernicia, 


21 Bede, I. 2. c. 5. names him as the third qui imperavit all the 
provinces ſouth of the Humber, Malmſbury amplifies this into 
« omnes nationes Anglorum ee Northanhimbros continuis 
& vjctoriis domitas ſub jugum traxit,”” p. 10.— The Saxon Chron. 
calls him one of the ſeven bretwaldas who pr-ceded Egbert. What 


is the proper force of this bretwalda, or governor of Britain, is 


doubtful, It can hardly imply conqueſt, becauſe Ella the Firſt is 


not ſaid to have conquered Hengiſt, Cerdic, . or the Mer- 


cian Britons his contemporaries. 
* Bede, 1. c. 25. 5 


at : 9 ” 
The 


| ANGLO-SAZONS. 
The paſſion of - haraſſing the Britons was predo- 


tricts of the ancient Cynmry with Angles, or 


Suc 
1 


more enſlaved them with tributary ſervices, Jt: Has 


is probable that he carried his conqueſts to the 
Trent . Excited by his progreſs, Aidan ad- 


vanced with a great army of the Scottiſh Britons 
to repreſs him. The. Angles met him at Deg- 


ſaſtan, which ſeems to be Dawſton, near Jed- 


burgh; a furious battle enſued, which the de- | 


termination of the combatants made very deadly. 
The brother of Ethelfrith periſhed, with all his 


followers. At length the Scottiſh Britons gave 


way, and were mowed:down with ſuch flaughter, 
that the king, with few attendants, eſcaped *+. 


They forobore for a eee een, 


Angles again. 


Auſtin having — Kant. Gar: Mellitus 
into Eſſex 55 who induced Sabert, the nephew of 


Ethelbert, to accept the benevolent faith of 
: og 5 0 Re 


23 Carte, T. p- 210. EY 
_ Bede, 1. x. c. 34. Sax, Chron. 24.—The poſition of zhis, as 
of moſt of the Saxon battles, is diſputed. Ss 
5 The metropolis of Eſſex was London, which Bede, I. a. £- BY 


deſeribes as the emporium multorum populorum terra marique 


venientium.—It holds the ſame character in the Roman authors. 


Thus, amid all our revolutions, London has toy Near 20 2 85 me | 


 ferved ber commercial predominance. _ 
26 Sabert built St, Paul's, Bede, 2. c. 4.804 St, Peter's, $, now | 
1 8 4 . Weſtminiter 


The 


CHAR. | 3 
minant in his mind. None peopled more diſ- — 


* 


22864 
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The coloniſts of Suſſex, endeavouring e | 
off the yoke of Ceolwulf, who is mentioned as 
188 engaged in quarrels with the Angles, Bri- 


tons, Picts, or Scots, were reſiſted by the Weſt 
Saxon king. The conflict, diſaſtrous to both 


armies, was moſt fatal to the aſſertore of their 


* 


%%% imm of os Feral 


The Bernician conqueror renewed kin war with 
the Cynmry. He reached Cheſter ſurrounded 
by victory. Apart from the forces of the Welch, 
aſſembled under Brochmael, king of Powys, he 
perceived the monks of Bangor praying for the 
ſucceſs of their countrymen ; he choſe to con- 
found them with the ſoldiers armed to oppoſe him; 
he felt no diſgrace at conſigning 1200 defence- 
leſs prieſts to death; he poured upon them the 


firſt of his battle * ; they fell like ſtubble be- 


Weſtminſter Abbey, on the ſcite of a temple of Apollo in Thorn- 


© Ci, the iſland of Thorn. See the authors in Uſher, 575. The 


foundation of Weſtminſter i is dated in 618 by W. Shots. x script. | 


p- 1768. 

- 27 Sax. Chron, p. 23—2 5. H. Hunt, 315, 316. 2111 N 

The chronology of this battle is diſputed. Carte, 3 in 
a Welch chronology, places it in 593, p. 218. The Saxon Chro- 
nicle dates it in 607, p- 25- The Annals of Ulſter in 612. John- 
ſtone's Antiq. Celt. p. 58. Matt. Weſt. in 603, p. 204. The ancient 
Welch chronologer, in the Cambrian Reg. for 1796, places it in 
602, and 14 years before the battle of Meigen, p. 313. Bede ſays, 
that Auſtin had been jam multo ante tempore ad cæleſtia regna ſub- 


- 


lato, I. 2. c. 2. but Auſtin died in 605. Smith's note on Bede, p. 81. 
"therefore the battle muſt have been ſabſequent to 605, if we ac- 
eredit Bede. Jeffry, I. 11. c. 13. and the Saxon Chronicle, p. 28. | 
; 1 69 1 5 200 monks to the . 22 


| fore 


ANG LO s AX ONS. | 
| fore the excited flame, and, appalled by their: fate, 
the courage of the troops of Brocmail wavered and 
fled 9. Ethelfrith obtained a deciſive conqueſt. 
Ancient Bangor itſelf ſoon fell into his hands, 
and was demoliſhed ** ; the noble monaſtery was 
| levelled to the earth; its vaſt library, the collec- 
tion of ages, the repoſitory. of the moſt precious 
monuments. of the ancient Britons, was con- 
ſumed :; half-ruined walls, gates, and rubbiſh, 


were all that remained of the magnificent edi- 


fice . We may preſume that the addition of 
Cheſhire to warnen was e pint of oy 


victory. RF, 7 

According to 1 17. the citizens of Cheſter, dread- 
ing a ſiege, ruſhed furiouſly on Ethelfrid, and were deſtroyed by his 
ambuſhes—Quos ille inſidiis exceptos fudit,—Cheſter was anci- 
ently the metropolis of Gwynez. Polychron. 200. | 
30 Ancient Bangor was about eight miles diſtant from Cheſter. 
Caius de Antiq. Cantab. I. 1. ap. Uſher, 143.—Leland fays, © the 
-© cumpace of the abbay was as of a waullid toune, and yet re- 


© maineth the name of a gate caullid Porth Hogan by north, and 


© the name of another, port Clays by ſouth. —Dee ſyns chaunging 


the bottom rennith now thoroug the mydle betwyxt thes two 
gates, one being a mile dim from the other. Ttiner, v. 5. p. 26, 


3: Humph. Lhuyd aſſerts this, Comm. Frag. Brit. Deſeript. 58. 
and Giraldus Cambrenſis declares that Cheſter alſo was deſtroyed. 


Ethelfridus nobilem legionum urbem detquait, De illaud. r. 


c. 7. Anglia ſacra, v. 2. p. 451. 
* Malmſbury, 19. „ tot ſemiruti parietes eccleſiarum, tot au- 


fractus porticuum, tanta turba ruderum, quantum vix alibi cer- 


nas. —In the Triades Bangor is. paralleled with the iſle of Aval- 


lon, and Caer Caradog for poſſeſſing 2400 religious, Owen, voc. 
Dyval.—The Bangor of modern note is a city built by Maelgo on 
the Meneath, near Angleſey.” Joh. Roſſius, ap. Uſher, 133. Solan 


Me Conan, a Britiſh king, fell in this ſtruggle. Ann. 8 p- 58. 


On 


29 


610. 
.  Tewdric 


defeats 


ern 3 228 
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HISTORY OP THE 


On theſe devaſtations the ſpirit of the 8 
is ſaid to have riſen vigorouſly elaſtic from the 


-preflure of diſhonourable terror. The princes 


united. The vengeful conflict began, and 10600 
Saxons periſhed. Such an event patriotiſm 
might have attempted; but a victor ſtrong , 


enough to defeat an alliance in the plenitude of 


its unbroken power, can ſeldom be counteracted 


by the ſucceeding efforts of tlie rallied fugitives, 


or their haſtily collected friends. Diſcord pal- 
ſies, and defeat uſually ruſhes on the footſteps 
of defeat, until deſpair annihilates reſiſtance. 
The revulſion in the current of ſucceſs, in the 
preſent caſe, was coun tenanced by H umphrey 
-Lluyd, but is too ee in e to be 
credited 53. | 

| Misfortune flew a all rides to al ae; per- 


ſconted Cynmry, but they ſometimes triamph- 


1 Ceolwulph ed. Ceolwulph advanced with the warriors of 


Weſſex, not merely to the Severn, but croſſed it 
into the province of Glamorgan. Affrighted at 


bis force, the inhabitants haſtened to Tewdric 


their former king, who had quitted his dignity 


2 Lluyd begins with quoting © noſtri annales,” Britiſh authors, 
but ends with ut Huntingtonenſis refert. Fragment, Brit. 59. 
Huntingd. ſays nothing about it. Jeffry, 1, 11. c. 13. affirms it, 
and from him Rad. diceto, 559. 3 Gale Script. mentions it. Layg- 
horn thinks that a e the battle at l p- 1 57 


o 1 „ - , „ 1 Þ x 
— 
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in behalf of his fon Mowfie, to lead a ſolitary ne eng — 
among the beautiful rocks and woodlands wu | 
Tintern. They ſolicited him to reaſſume tbhbe 
military command, in which he had never kn œ mm 
diſgrace, if he ſympathized1 in the welfare of his - i 
countrymen! or his ſon. The royal hermit be- — 
held the dreaded Saxons on the: Wye, but the 
remembrance of his own atchievements inſpited 
him with hope. He put on his forſaken armour, 
conducted the tumult of battle with his ancient 
kill, and drove the invaders over the Severn: A 
mortal wound in the head arreſted the pulſe of 
life in the full enjoyment of his glory, and he 
breathed his laſt wiſhes for his country's ſafety at 
the confluence of the Severn and the Wye. The 
local een Mathern, the abbreviation of | 
Metthern Teudric'*, pointed out his remains to 
the ſympathy of beamer : in the ſixteenth cen- 
tury his body was found unconſumed, and the 
fatal blow on his head was viſible „ 
The condition of the Cambro Britons at this Diſtreſs of 


W calls for our moſt compaſſionate 5 9 0 

24:4 
34 Merthir Tesdlick. the martyr Tewdric. U hon: h ne 
Regiſter of Landaff for this conflict, p. aden, Chron. 
p. 148. 1 
3 Godwin præſul. ap. Uher, 663. In ihe chanel. of Mathern 
church an epitaph mentions that Murs there eee, Williams's | 1 
Monmouthihire, App. No. 17. „ op nb” ls „„ 1 
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R They had been driven out of their ancient 
5 country; they had retired to thoſe parts of the 
iſland by mountains, woods, marſhes, and; rivers 
ſecluded from the reſt; yet in this retreat they 
lived with their hands againſt every man, and 
1 every man's hand againſt them; they were the 
5 ; 5 common butt of enterprize to the Angles of 
I 1 Bernicia, and Deira, and Mercia; to the Saxons 
of Weſſex, and to the Gwizzelians of Ireland; 
and they were always as eager to aſſail as to de- 
L fend. The wild prophecies of | enthuſiaſts, who 
* miſtook hope for inſpiration, having promiſed to 
them, in no long period, the enjoyment! of the 
ſoil from which they had been exiled, produced 
in them a perpetual appetite for war. Their in- 
dependent ſovereignties fed by their hoſtile am- 
bition the flames. of domeſtic quarrels, ſupplied 
new hecatombs to the demons of deſtruction, 
and accelerated the ruin of their independence N. 


308 Matt. Weſt. paints chis foreibly; ; he fays, the Britons retired 
+ to Cornwall and Wales, unde crebras et ferales irruptiones, ſine in- 
termiſſione, hoſtibus inferebant, p. 198.— Again, ſemper gentem 
Anglorum, et etiam uſque in hodiernum diem, odio mortali per- 
ſtringunt, nec illis libentius quam canibus communicare volunt.— 
After deſcribing their impregnable country, he adds, * unde ſepiſ- 
ſime gentem Anglorum infeſtant, nec aliud ab eis in bell, niſi ca- 
« pita ſolum pro redemptione requirunt, 88 | 
7 Hlam patriæ partem, quz eis remanſerat, non uni i reg ſed | 
tribus tyrannis ſubjectam, civilibus bellis bepiſſime infeſtare non 
— Matt, Welt, 199. | 
The 


A, 


"ANGLO sAKONS. | 
The Cynmry auido .the unequal. conflict 


_ againſt the Anglo-Saxons with wonderful 8 ot, 
and did not loſe the ſovereignty, of their country 
until the improvements of Wei conquerors page | Ho 


the conqueſt a bleſſing. TB 


Cynegils- with the Weſt Weakly again aſſailed 5 


ſome branches of the Britons. If Bampton in 
Devonſhire be the place which the Saxon anna- 
liſt denominates Beamdune, the princes of Corn- 


wall were the objects of attack. When the 


armies met, Cynegils ſurpriſed the Britons by 


drawing up his army into an arrangement which 


they had never beheld before. This unuſual diſ- 
play of military order affected them with a ſud- 
den panic, and they quitted the field early, with 
the loſs of 2046 men. 


On the death of bees! Kent N for 


awhile into paganiſm, and Eadbald loſt the pre- 


ponderance which his father had enjoyed *9, On 


Sabert's death chriſtianity was alſo denounced in 


Eſſex , and Red wald of Eaſt Anglia, though 


| - 38 Sax, ehrös. 25, Hunt. 44s Chant ſuppoſes ihe place to 
have been Bindon in Dorſetſhire, 1 Gough's ed. 44. The editor 


mentions favourably the opinion. of Gibſon, Which is in the text, I, 


P» 50. 


- 39 Bede, I. 2. c. 5. Malmſbury, 1 I. p. 10. Regulis quos pater | 


fub jugum miſerat rebellantibus regni mutilatus diſpendio. Red- 
wald became the Bretwalda after Ethelbert, Sax. Chron. p. 71. 


4? Bede, I. 2. c. 5. Sabert was buſted 1 in Weſtwinſer, er, Langhorn, 


p. 154. 


he 


616. 


Death of 


34 


Ethelbert. 


— 
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he "embraced the new mpncreagh in Kent, deen. 
ed it in his own dominion s. 
Procopius has preſerved an incident n ; 
os! Eaſt Anglians, which occurred i in the ſixth 
century, and may be noticed before we mention 
another of their moſt ſplendid exploits. - 
Between the Rhine and the northern ocean the 


 Varbi inhabited. Their king ſolicited a princeſs 


of Eaſt Anglia for his ſon, and the hand of the 


lady wWas promiſed. On his death. bed it occur- 
red to him, that an alliance with the Francs, his 
neighbours, would be more profitable to his 

people than the friendſhip of the Angles, who 

were ſeparated from the Varni by the ſea." In 
obedience to the political expediency, Radigis, 
the prince, married his father's widow, his ſtep- 
mother, becauſe ſhe was ſiſter of Theodebert the 
Franc. The rejected Eaſt Anglian would not 


brook the indignity; her lighted charms de- 
manded revenge, becauſe in the eſtimation of 


her countrymen the purity of female chaſtity 
was ſullied if the maiden once wooed was not 


| wedded. Her brother and the Eaſt Anglian 


warriors thought her quarrel juft ; a mighty fleet 


tailed under her auſpices, and landed on the 


Bade, 1. 2. e. 25. Rediens domum, ab ue ſua et beter 
WER — ſeductus ot, | 2 
Rhine. 


AN GL O S/AX'O' N Si 


Rhine®. A part of the. army encamped round eng bo * 
her; the reſt, with one of her brothers, defeated” _ 
the Varni, and penetrated the country. Radi- 
gis fled. The Angles returned to the angry lady, 


glorying in their victory. She received chem 
with ſtern diſdain. They had done nothing, as 

they had not brought Radigis to ber feet. 
Again her ſelected champions ſallied forth, and 
Radigis at laſt was taken in a Wood. The trem- 
bling captive, ſo criminal by the laws of love, 
entered her tent to receive” his doom. But the: 
ſoul of the Faſt Anglian was-of a ſuperior nature. 
It was the ſtain which his deſertion had thrown 
upon her modeſty that ſhe had armed to remove. 


She was no gloomy fury of revenge. Radigis 
pleaded his father's commands, and the ſolicita- 


tions of his chiefs. The ſweet melody of flattery 


and love may have completed his ee The 


42 Pee deſcribes theſe Angli as homines omnium quos 1 no- . 


vimus barbarorum ad bella acerrimi ; pedibus pugnas ineunt, equi- 
tatus adeo imperiti ut etiam quid fie equus neſciant. The Anglt 
may not have had cavalfy, but'tliat nollum unquam equum in ta 

viſum inſula is not credible. Goth. Hiſt. I. 4. p. 469. ed. Grot. 
The Britons had horſes, The father of Talieflin's protector ſays, 
Round hoofed is my ' ſeed, the "torment of battle. Owen, voc. 

Carngrwn.—Llywarch mentions in many ftanzas the fleet runners, 


the ſwift racers under the thigh of Geraint, p. 9. Aneurin alſo 


notices the war horſes and their harneſs. Owen, voc. Cadſeirg. 


The Angli muſt have ſeen the Britiſm horſes in battle, Procopius 


therefore erred in aſſerting that id EE OE! eee at ps 
norunt Brittii. 


( 


9 


| conquering 


* 
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__ HISTORY OF THREE 
BOOK WR TE Kh beauty, ſmiled forgiveneſs. To aes: 
cept her hand, and to diſmiſs her rival, was the 
. puniſhment ſhe awarded. Joyfully the 
Prince obeyed, and the ſiſter of Theodebert was 
| repudiated . 0 
This event is the 4097 one in 5 15 hiſtory . 
Faſt Anglia which can intereſt our notice before 
the reign of Redwald. Before this prince it had 
arrogated no dominating precedence in England. 
The intemperate ambition of Ethelfrith "= x 
it into. conſequence. This king; diſſatisfied with 
his inherited Bernicia, and his trophies in Scot- 
land and Wales, invaded Deira, to which Edwin 
the ſon of Ella, at the age of three years, had ſuc- 
ceeded, and by expelling the little infant con - 
verted the Saxon ſtates in England into an hex - 
archy. Edwin was carried to North Wales, and 
Was generouſly educated. by Cadvan #. | 
After many changes of place, Edwin, i in : his 
maturer age, ce, an aſylum i in the court of 
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42 Procopius Goth. Hiſt. 1. 4. p. 8 ; Gibbon places this 
F between 534 and 547, which were the extreme terms uf 5 
the reign of Theodebert, vol. 3. c. 38. p. 627. . 5 

+: Alured Beverl. 1, 6. p. 90.— Carte, 1. p. 226, quotes Mr. | 
Vaughan s Diſſert. on the Britiſh Chinnilogs we Taller. with his 
uſual pen of romance, makes Edwin the ſon of Ethelfrid. The tyrant - 

| baniſhed his pregnant wife; Cadvan received- her, and when her 
ſon was grown, ſent him with his own MN to Salomon of Armo- 
nen is be educated, | 12. Cole | 
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ANS f0-SAKNoOms ©. 
Redivdd! Impatient that Edwin tbrlldbe alive, enn 

Ethelfrith ſent meſſages with promiſacb preſerits = 

to the Haff Alglian ſbveteign, requiring him to 1 

ſutrender:the youth Redbald was averſe $0 be. ga. 

tray Kis gueſt jan haugity mennte of inevitl- 

| bie chaſtiſelnent was appended to his: refirfal. - 

Tue danger ſaggerkel the! virtue effRedwald. 

5 e ehe urvaryihg ſticreſſts df 
thelffittz and Re At length determwned to make 

Edelte ths vietny whoa tranquillity! "A fell 
Wen eres tatb- Alge Sil "Few 

eoartgecuy replled, vi. Nedwafd has recuivell 

ne Kinky T I will net he Hir ah ugratefüd! 

. miſtruſt. I trove been à wafidererTorg/enounti. 

lf tw'ls irt itnicdatecd fro protccxing me, f 

en thi Lrobtlih 4 thelter 5" igneifilhy will _ 

* dif&tace Hit if be betrays me, but nodiſhonour 

ü w Rain my memory; I had rather periſh 
« with" heme o duel TROY to le 89 0 778 

JF 51) 7 026100 * 


His ee Was dene ds ls e : 


beg of the Eaſt Aüglian queeti"ehlightened 
the mind of Nedwäld: * A king ſhould: net Ras 
* ſell a diſtreſſed friend, „ nor violate his faith for rr 
« gold; no omament is ſo ennobling as good 
* faith,” The ſoul of Redwald kindled as the | 


— 3 
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BY AS- fackes hdl che reſolved tokeep ſacred the aue 5 


* | 


and do = 
 Etholfrith. 


F - 
5s > 4 he 


of hoſpitality. R fr e 

The Gans of: Ethelfrich, Gps ted 
of i his. prey, compelled him to arm, and virtue 
deſcended to orown her votary with glory. Ethel 


Frith was attacked, before he had collected all bis 


troops, on the eaſt bank of the Idel in Notting 
amſhire f. His experienced valour and veteran 
Joldiers ſuppſied the diſparity of his troops, and 


balanced the! conteſt. The Eaſt Anglians ad- 
vanced in three diviſions; : one; of theſe Rainer 
the ſon of Reqwald led. 6 The ancient fortune of 
Ethelfrith- befriended? him, and the prince 850 


this; warriors. were annihilated, 7 Redwald / was 
1 ſtimulated to more determined exertions; he itil 


20utn umbered his opponent, and his other divi- 


Hons. were firm. I \Ethelfrith; unuſed, to 21. / 5 
ſiſtanee, and impatient for the event; -ruſhed on 


the Eaſt Anglians with an impetuoſity that erer 
co exiſts with reaſon. His friends did not follow 


his injudicious courage; he was ſepar; ed-f 

them, andfell at laſton-a great: mound of enemies, 
proftrated by his ſword v. Edwin ſignalize 

himſelf zk work of blood. Redwald er 


72 E Bede, I. 2. e. Minh, « fer rande, para 


4 copiis inſperatus advolat,” p. 18. Cy "4 
- =o Huntingdon, I. 3. p. 316,—bax, Chron, 2 5 * ; 
: Op re inſtated 
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ANGL 0-SAXON S. EE 25 
re inſtated him in Deira, but alſo ſuhjected c . Mer: 
Bernicia to his power. Thus the berate ene, | 
tinued. _ The ſons of the ſlain uſurper I 
Scotland 4 47, Redwald aſcended to the prevernin. 
nence of Ella, Cealwin, and Ethelbert. On 6 hy 
death it was aſſumed FPV! dodpida 
The three brothers who governed Eflex v were 62 3 
attacked by the Weſt. Saxon, kings, The m 5 
of the ſons. of Sabert was almoſt Echols! 9. 
Reduald Was ſucceeded. by Eorpwald. FR 


The panegyrics, of the Saxon ns Ho RY 
| inveſted the name of Edwin with ſplendor. He 5 
ſeems, to have been ane of thoſe men whoſe repuk 
tation was not greater than his merit. The per- 4 


verſe fortunes of his youth had endowed him 
with the wiſdom. of A varied experience,, and Mc: 
reigned with advantage t to his fierce ſubjects. 

His life wðas endangered by the Plots 8 a Ga 
coward. Cwichelm of Weſſex, not daring to Attacked 
meet him 1 in the prepared combat, had recourſe ae he 
tothat deteſtable method of gratifying his enmity, | 
which baſe minds only can either execute or in- 
tend. He ſent an aſſaſſin, Eomer (names f 
ignominy, ſhould be preſerved to be, branded as 


* 


a Polychron. 3 Gale, 25g —bax. Chron. bett, 1 5.6 Wh 

„ Bedggn. 6 , I got Wah. Bags 

49 N ib. — Hunting. 316,—Flor Wig. 237. A 
8 bs * an 
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' poifoned dagger of double edge; his abomina· 


die hope was, that if accident 'ſhould make the 
wound Tuperficial, the venom might cauſe it to 


be fatal. In the feſtival of Eafter, the brays ap- 
proached the royal city on the Derwent, atid was 
adinitted to the preſence as a meſſenger from 


Cnichelm. On the preceding night Edwin had 
been thade a father by his queen. The wretch 


had abilities enough to begin the delivety of 4 
ftctitious embaſſy; in the” middle f. it he 
denched his- dagger, and ruſhed: upon he Ling. 


Eilla, the favourite miniſter of Edwin, faw* the 


intention, but he bad no field: to ayert the blow. 


The king was off his guard the mortal dagger 
was raiſed z<<with the moſt generous, with ſelf- 
devoting friendſhip, Lilla threw hirnfelf between 

- his maſter. and the aſſaſſin, voluntarily received 
----* the deſcending blow, which was urged with füch 
. - - vehemence that it reached tlirough the body of 
Lilla into the king, and es 


xpired without regret. 
ſcyords ſoon waved againſt 


Though an hundr 


kim, the determined murderer ſtood on his de- 
fence, and was not overpowered till he had made 
another victim to his purchaſed villany. The 
wound of Edwin diſappointed the criminal 


Cwichelm. The king recovered, and retaliated 
85 


2 


- __ ANGLO:SAXONSE 
with ample and perfonal puniſhment 0 on the bet 
a V 

Edwin permitted the tea of chriſ- - 
tianity into his dominions, but his own conver- 


fion was not haſtily effected. Although in its 


promiſes to virtue of an everlaſting felicity, the 


chriſtian religion 1 is fitted to allure the well dif 


poſed and well regulated” heart, yet Edwin did 
not run with undiſtinguiſhing credulity into- its 


circle; he Ju ly conſidered it, on its firſt an- 
nunciation, as a weighty propoſition *? 1; and as 


he was ignorant” of 'its merits, he felt himfelf in- 


competent to decide. When Eadbald of Kent, 


whoſe fiſter he had fued in marriage, invited him | 


to embrace it, he only promiſed to allow her 
the unmoleſted enjoyment of her opinions, and 


Edwin me- | 
ditates on 
chriſtiani- 


ty. 


to ſubmit the momentous ſubject to the judg- | 


ment of wiſe and competent perſons: if by 
them it was thought more worthy of the Di- 


vine Nen than the” notions. he had Ahe. 


N. > Bede, 1 2. Cc. 1 how. Ae Wig 232 

51 Bede informs us that, non ſtatim et inconſulte ſacramenta bdei 
chriſtianæ peccipere voluit; that, eum ſuis primatibus quos ſapien- 
tiores noyerat, curayit conferre quid de Np agendum arbitraxentur 5. 
and that as he was a man natura ſagaciſſimus, ſæpe diu ſolus reſi- 
dens, ore quidem tacito, ſed in intimis cordis multa ſecum conlo- 


quens, quid fibi on fon gum mie een h, 
SOM | ; 
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rited, he ſhould not in chat caſe view it, t with 


diſdain . | 8 
Alfter ſeveral e ee the king 3 


à council of his wittena; he laid before them 
the new ſyſtem, which he was preſſed to adopt, 
and required of each his unreſeryed opinion on 


its merit. The prieſt of his idols was forward to 


adduce a perſonal feeling : I believe the reli- 


gion we profeſs to be worth nothing, for no 
2 81 man has applied himſelf more zcalouſly to it 
_< than myſelf, yet many obtain your favours in 


« preference to me: if our gods were good for 


* any thing I ſhould have been more proſperous.“ 


At ſuch an argument the noble minded 
Edwin muſt have ſmiled. The next ſpeaker diſ- 
played a contemplative mind, which had -often 
pondered on the uncertainty of human life, and 
ſometimes endeavoured to lift up the awful 


ſhroud which covers the laſt relics of mortality. 


The preſent portion of our exiſtence, O 


00 king, compared with the uncertain future, 


« ſeems to me to reſemble the temporary appear- 


L ance of a ſparrow at your winter feaſts, when 
* your „ and miniſters ay aan you; 


a 52 Bede, 1 2. c. 9. Nene e ſe et fubitorum | 
efſe religionem, fi tamen examinata a > de a+ ſant dier ac et Deg 


| 8 poſſet inveniri, 


— 


„ - 


4. 


AN G bo-sA X on 3 
| « pay with the warmth of your central fire it CHAP. Et 
« hears the hurrying rain and ſnow beating with- wa 5 

4 out, and for a while is happy; when ſerener ſkies 7 
« approach, the little gueſt diſappears ; and as it. 
e came we know not whence, it goes we know not „ 
4e here. Such is the life of man; fora ſhort time dj L 
«jt appears in this buſy world, revels with hila- | | 5 
« rity, and is active from its enjoyment of exiſt- 899 
s ence; ſoon the paſling ſcenes terminate, and as 

_ « of thoſe which may have preceded this life we 

4 are ignorant, ſo we know nothing of the events 

_ *'which are to follow. In this ſtate of ignorance, 

« of doubt, of alarm, I feel that if this new 5 
e doctrine contains in it ſomething more certain 
&* and more conſolatory, it deſerves our aſſent . 
This" counſellor uttered the voice of wiſdom 5 
and of nature. His ſentiments fell with deep 1 
| impreſſion on the minds of his bearers, who may „ 
have often thought with anxious curioſity on 3 
the poſſible ſcenes, of the fature exiſtence; That © 
new theatres of being ſucceed to this periſhable = 
ſyſtem has been the reaſoned hope and the eager 
belief of all claſſes and ſtages of ſociety, from 
the naked Pict and the warlike Goth to the i in- 
tellectual Athenian, the reflective Roman, and 
the fierce pirates of Saxony. Preſented, as A 


33 Bede, I. 2. c. 13. p. 94. Smith's edition. | 
FE Ob | grand 


„ 


11 in ad- 


mitted into 
Northum- 
bria. 


626. 


compenſe ae. avg air, lumen a a 
chart which has enraptured the martyr. at his 


ſtake, and mult intereſt the moſt philoſophical. 


The cquncil of Northumbria ended in the pub- 
lie acceptance. of the new religion, and in the 
deſtruction of the temple of idolar gg. 

In this year a luminary of baleful aspect began 
to appear above the political horizon. The in- 
land diſtrifts had became united into one fate, 


which bore-the name ef Mercia, and Panda 


ſucceeded to the crown at that age when; other 
men are about to exchange it for the tomb. 
He was fifty years of age when be began his 
reign, but he had the health to wear it for thirty 


years, 10 the terror and calamity of the Anglo- 


34 Bede 2 2. c. 1 13. e Gel ndbsmn f in Yakthite's as ; the | 
place where Coifi deſtroyed the idols, of whoſe rites he bad been 


the prieſt. This diſtri had witneſſed Britiſh and Roman idolatry 
before, Delgovitium i is its nei e the modern name of which, 


Wigton, implies a town of idols. The Briti word n 


means ſtatue or image. ee wt rea og 
55 Sax. Chron. 28. —Flor. Wig. dates his acceſſion 627, p. 233. 


Penda was the eleventh deſcendant from Woden by his ſon Wiht- 
leg, ib. Hunt. 316.—Nennius ſays of him © qui primus ſeparavit 


8 regnum Merciorum a regno Nordorum, p- 117, But before him 


there was Cearl, a king of the Mercians, whoſe daughter Quenburga 


deen the Fig with of Edwin during bis caile, Bede; 2. e. 26 Spme 


_ chronicles ſtate that Crida, the grapdfather of Penda, was the firſt 


Vlercian king, and that Ceorl, à kinfman of his W pre- 


* n eee 
1 9 226 & | Saxon 


AN GLO - 8 A * Q N 8. 
Saxon Princes, a all of whom he haraſſed and en- 
dangered; ſome be ſent prematurely it their 


IG 


8 

Before he bad filled bis throne two years, "bis 
reſtleſs ſpirit exerted its deſtructive power. e 
attacked Cirenceſter, which belonged to Weſſex, 


28x 


CHAP. 


Ay rs rn e 


2 0 


His conteſt 
with Wel- 


and engaged with Cynegils and Quickhelm, its 
| ſovercigns, in an obſtinate conflict. The ſun 
left the weſtern ſky before the combatants would 
\eparate ; ; when its beams illuminated the eaſterm ; 
horizon, the loſſes of each became vifible, and a 
pacific negotiation 1 was s preferred to 8 5 


111 


battle 56. T7 
| Edwin had now reached the füt of human 


proſperity ; 4 conſiderable part of Wales ſub- 


mitted to his Power, and the Menavian Iſlands 7. 
The internal police which prevailed through bis 
0 dominions was ſo vigilant, that it became an 


56 Malmſbury defeats Penda, p. 12.—Huntingdon, 316. Saxon 


Chron. 29. Flor. Wig. 233. and Matt. Welt. 217, atteſt the paci- 
fication, —Ethelwerd ſtates the battle but not the . P. 2 ; 


Some place it in 628, others in 629. TIT 


57 Bede, 2. c. 9. Ib. c. 16. The Menavian iſlands were Eubonia 
and Mona, or Man and Angleſey.—Bede, c. 9. ſtates that Angle- 


ſey contained 960 hydes or families, and Man goo. The fertility 
of Angleſey occaſioned the proverb, Mon mam Cymry; Mona 
the mother of Wales. Pryſe's Pref. to Wynne's Caradoc—The 
king of Gwynez had his royal ſeat in if at Aberfraw, Lhuyd 


Fragm. Brit. 5 __ is now a n en N Cambs * 1796, 


„ 
„ 3 on aphorifm 


Edwin's 
polices | 
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— 


His TCA o n 
apborifi to fay, 1 a woman with her y den. 
born infant might walk from ſea to ſea without 


fear of inſult. As 1 in thoſe days travelling was 


. 
4 . 
** .. 


difficult and tedious, and no places exiſted for 
the entertainment of gueſts, it. was an important 


: and kind convenience to his people, that he 


cauſed ſtakes to be fixed in thoſe highways where 


he had ſeen a clear ſpring ; brazen, diſhes were 


chained to theſe to refreſh the weary ſojourner, 
whoſe fatigues Edwin. had himſelf experienced. 


In another reign theſe would have been Placed 
only to have been taken away; but ſuch was the 
dread. of his inquiring, Juſtice, or ſuch the gene- 
ral affection for his virtues, that no/man miſuſed 
them. It is remarked by Bede, as an inſtance of 


his dignity and power, that his banner was borne 
before him whenever he rode out, either in peace 


"or war. When he walked abroad the tuſa 8 
ceded mi, TOY 


For ſeventeen years he 8 ane over 


his enemies, and felicitating to his ſubjects. But 
it is not allotted by the author of nature that 
virtue hall know no remiſſion of temporal _ 


rar 
* We 9 Wn a Sas of Vegeting cored by Lipfius, 


Go that the tufa was one of the Roman enſigns; and we are informed by 


Ifidorus, that Auguſtus introduced a globe upon a ſpear among his 
figna, to denote a ſubjected world. Lipſius is of opinion that this 


was the tufa alluded to by Bede—De Militia Romana, I. 4. c. 5. 


p- 169. ed. Antwerp, 1598. 
ſperity. 


a ſperity. The er of Pe wha thei? C hols 72 5 
courſe in a mighty orbit, which embraces the . 
univerſe, and though ſometimes they move inn 
the line of human merit, they cannot be limited 
by the petty conſiderations of individual utility. 
That the moſt certain happineſs ſhall generally 
attend on virtue here, and that in a region of 
virtue a felicity immortal and unalloyed ſhall ac- 
company it, are the immutable ordinations of the 
Supreme; but in this mixed world of crime and 
merit, of wiſdom and folly, the misfortunes of 
the good are benevolent diſpenſations; they 
preſerve the virtue of the well intentioned, create 
many noble qualities of the mind and heart, 
augment the ſagacity of the underſtanding, and 
rouſe the gazing world to the vigilance of caution 
and the exerciſe of duty. Is there a being who 
would wiſh, to have known through life no mo- 
ment of anxiety ; let him contemplate the ideot 
or the ſwine, and be thankful for the viciffi- 
tudes which awaken intellect, create ſympathy, 
coerce from vice, excite intrepidity, amplify 
knowledge, command refle&i ion, ſuggeſt piety, 
and exalt the ſoul to a ſublimity of character 
which endows the een with the admiration 
of his ſpecies. RO 5 
The misfortunes of Pawn may "have ali 
from 


THEE from his ambition. The tender years of his lifes: 
3 had been cheriſhed by the father of Cadwallon, 


His con- 


e 
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the ſovereign of Gwynez or North Wales; but 
on when Edwin had obtained the ſceptre of Ethel- 
"* friths he waged furious war with the ſon of his 
heft.. It became Edwin to reſiſt if attacked, 


and he juſtly chaſtiſed by a defeat Cadwallon, 


who had penetrated to Widdrington, about 
eight miles north of Morpeth “, but he might 


| have been fatisfied with defenſive war, and have 

uſed ſparingly: the rights of victory againſt his 
early friend and protector 
warrior not the hero. He preferred power to 


or. He choſe to be the 


gratitude. He purſued Cadwallawn ! into Wales, 
and chaſed him into Ireland bo. So feverely did | 
he exerciſs his neee, that hp TING” | 


39 Carte, 1. p. p 12. 94. Jeffry's aqcoant of the : 
eftarrel is, that Edwin wiſhed to wear his crown independently of 
the Welch prince, who was adviſed to inſiſt on his ſubjection, and 
threatened to cut off his head if he dared to, crown it. I. 12. c. 25 J-_ 
© See the Welch Triad in Owen's Llywarch; p. 111. —ſeffry, 


with his uſual facetiouſneſs, annexes à pretty purſe tale ta Cadwal- 
Jon's exile. Sailing to Armorica, he was driven by a tempeſt on 


the iſtand of Garnereia; the loſs of his companions affected him to 
ſiekneſe 3 for three days he refuſed food, on the fourth he aſked for 


- veniſon; a days ſearch diſcovered none. To fave his kin 1 
cut an ample piece out of his own thigh, roaſted it on a ſpit, an 
- preſented it to the king as genuine veniſon. It was . 
voured. The wind changed, they got ſafe to Armorica, 2 


Brian afterwards killed the e ape w gician e 1 "Son, 1 
12. t. 4+ and 8 1 5 £3 "REECE 1 : * 


4 oh . 


Aste. LAL 1 
chatactefize him as one of the three bags E 2 
which befel the ile of Aüglefeß . ang 
For feveh years his authority contintied cher 633. 
 Gwynez. But the ſpirits of ambition were only flat Cadwallon 
tering bit ints ruin. A Now but unetting fetri- was 
bution always avenges the violations of mordlity. man 
Cuadwallaten beſought the aid” of Penda, 'abd the 
reſtleſs ſexagetiary, armed with” ' all the 'warlike 
activity of youth,” The tonfederated kings met 

Edwin in Hatfield Chace in 'Yorkſhir ire, on the 

- tivelfth of October. 8 A deſperatè battle was e nd. rue 

ed by the death of Fawin in his forty- eighth year. 11 

One of his agree. and oſt of his army, Petim. | 

&d 1 FOUR ! 51 ee | 8 

| The vitors wiel Solid: : the 0 fe: 
Penda exercifed peculiar” cruefty on tlie Chi 


tian inhabitants. a Confternation. overſpread. the 


VI... 


T's. 


1 55 1 af 197 811 
Ws. Dada os 2796, p · BE Matt, Welt. __ in his = 4 
buſtis Urbibus et Colonis deſtructis, explains the direful ſcourge. 
5 63 Osfrid fell before bis father, Bede, I. 3. c. 20. Fax. Chron. 
29.—Gibſon. and Carte place the battle in Hatfield Chaſe, —Lang- 
| horn prefers, Hethfield in Derbyſhire, near | Cheſhire, x76 ; others 
more abſurdly, have glanced on Hatfield in Herts; Near the York- 
ſhire town many intrenchments are to be ſeen. I will not aver that 
rats ſhun the town, or that the ſparrows. are diſpleaſed wich Lind- 
ham in the moors: below it. Gibſon's Aud. to Camden, 725. The 
men of Powys ſo diſtinguiſhed themſelyes in this battle, that they 
obtained, from Cadwallon a boon of fourteen. privileges. The Welck 
call the ſcene. of conflict Meigen. Cynddelw, cited in Owen's 
Llywarch, p. 1 Ar. An old Welch herr dates 1 it in 616. | 
. Reg: 1796, p· 313. . p EE 


country. 
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HISTORY OF THE | 
country. The royal widow fled in terror, under 
; the protection of Paulinus and a valiant ſoldier, 5 
Vith ſome of her children, to. her ae in 
8 og 4576 
ks On Edwin' 8 rr hs 8 e 5 
N orthum bria again prevailed, and an heptarchy | 
re appeared. His couſin Ofric, the nephew of 


Ella, ſucceeded to Deira, and Eanfrid, the long 


exiled ſon of Ethelfrith, to Bernicia ; both re- 
ſtored paganiſin. 3 The W elch king Cadwallawn, 
full of projects of revenge againſt the nation of 
the Angli, continued his war. Oſric raſhly : 
ventured! to beſiege bim i in a ſtrong town *, but 
an unexpected fally of Cadwallawn 1 the 
king of Deira. For a year the victor deſolated 


Northumbria, ; his ; ſucceſs | ſtruck Eanfrid, with 5 


„ö 


65 Eadbald Hatthha e. koacurably; Bede, 5 15 1 401 Lax. 
Chron. 29.— He gave her the villam maximam Lininge (Timing) 


cum omnibus adjacentibus; in which the built a monaſtery. Hugo. | 


Candid; Cznob. Burg. Hiſt. p. 37. ed. Sparke. She exhibited a 
novelty to the Engliſh which produced ſerious conſequences. She 


tool the veil. Smith's notes on Bede, ror.—The hoſpitality of 


Eadbald ſeems not to have been unchequered ; her apprehenſion of 
him and Oſwald induced her to fend her children to e I to 
Dagobert, their relation. Bede, c. 20, K 

* Bede, I. 3. c. 1. The town was a municipal; We was . 
fore in all probability Vork. Smith's notes on Bede, 103.—Bede b 
calls this year, 634, infauſtus annus, and ſays that i it remained to his 
day” omnibus bonis exoſus, The apoſtacy of the Engliſh kings, 
and the remorſeleſs tyranny or revenge of the Cambro-Briton, gave. 
it a fatal e which time could not 7 25 obliterate. 


3 terror, | 


Are L 0 SA KON 8. 


27 


terror, and his panic hurried him to his fate. He C. HAB. | 
went with twelve ſqldiers to fue. peace of the — 


Welchman. Notwithſta 
of his viſit he was put tordeatbe.ob cine 
The ſword 
ed. the agents, deſtined to fulfil, their cheriſhe- 


prophecy. The fate of. the Anglo-Saxons was 


now about to arrive; three of their kings had 
been already offered up to, the, ſhades, of the 1 in- 


jured N Ago, mag eu in Cad- 4 


8 * 


e F We | never 1 ak het the 
fame moon which ſilvers gur moſt gorgeous tro- 


phies may. alſo make vighle the "chilling! priſon 


2 


of our tomb. This moment we ſri 


7113131 Kl 721 ſmi 


one more, and tears bedem our high-plumed 
hearſe. OTE "11471 +05 WH aii 5 0 36 : 0. 17 8 


as B XY 21 311280 . G 21 bis . 20 2 


_ - . Triumphant, with, the fame of oe great 
battles ee Kitmiſhs'* PR Cadwallon de: 


120 2 


inding the lacred n Þ 


; of Cadwallawn. and his army dem 


634. 


ws. "I 15 (2978 4-4 2-987 74 171 "235 4 i xy A ; ib rxey be $ * „ 7 ſpiſed 5 


23 Owen's Khyoazch, 111. 2 8 1 * ie +2 fn N 0 
Cadwallon, fince he is come, ahangty v1 


He that formed him did amply Cativfy x us. He n en 
Great battles for the moſt fair Britain, and ſixty ſkirmiſhes, /” 


1 I. 2; Ce. 9. admits that Cadevallo ſpared neither age nor ſex, 
and that his reſolution being to extirpate the whole Saxon race out 


of Britain, all that he found he put to extreme tortures. Jeffry 
gives the termination of his life to old age and ſickneſs, aſter a reign 
of forty-eight: years. The Britons embalmed his body, and in- 


cloſed it in a brazen ſtatue. This they placed on a brazen horſe of 


Auminible . e ne London, for a terror to 


. 
1 "3 the 
"> ? y . 
F : * 


os ATSTDRY Of THE 
_ 890K pied che taſk youth" who preſented in 
. arms to impede his fill ſucceſs. The blood of 

. Eafiftid bis brothers And the ckies of "deſolated 

Northumbria, demaded of Oſwald #6 be the de. 

erer Sf the land; With humble confidence he 
 Eofitailtted his cauſe to the arbittation-of provi- 
 Gice®, and eahmy awaited the dedcifio on 

ae banks of the Deniſe . There * the en. 

fats kim. <6: thraller of Libegyr, nen 
A bees, the pröſperos lion,” fall: ' The wrath 

| „ mapa make icsidte fall” 


— — 


© * E 2 . x . 2 x 
211 755 141 4:70 vs "7 T% TS 241 3 12017 12 Cad 


5 the 6a aikdermdth they bulk A > hr onour of St. Wa 
tintorcelebrate his-obſeqbiry; ©. 13. It is a ee 
mention how the Cambro Britons got to Lo becauſe 
"Welles, Rent, de Eiter , 185 er in 2 od to To 
Them nad bnilobns were wot then Ehöwu, « pprrhoHiſt alight _ 
ſaucy enough to doubt the poſſibility of their arrival. > 
5 8 The piety of Ofwald previous to the battle is expats” 75 
Bee, To his arrayed army he loudly eelzim ett 4 Lat ub knee! 
„ the omnipotent Lord, the exiſting and the trug, and unite o 
27 in implore his protectioh againſt a fierce amd arrogant enemy. He 
bw fe Ans that we have undertaken a juſt war for the lafety of yur 
« people." The army obeyed the royal mandate. L 3. 2 
7 Camden places this battle at Dilſton; formerly . 2 
ſmall; brook which empties into the Tine; 8 54, Gib. Ed. Sith, 
5 with. greater probability, marks Erringburn as the rivulet on Which 
Cadwallo periſhed, and the fields either of Cockley, Hallington, or 
— 4 — the ſcene of conflict. App. to Bede, 721: e e ex 


| | - "68 1 111. N 8 eee 
| | vlegy on his friend. Jeffry, with his uſual dexterity of iniſundler- 
= RS, ee miſtating, though he admits * ar oem 
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The return of the Cynmry to their ancient 
country never became probable . uin. 


quered at Hevebfeld, yet obligingly has ſent there Penda to be the 
erſon defeated, and jnſtead of ſuffering his Cadwallon to periſh 
here, inflames hin with rage at the diſaſter, and diſpatches Rick 
Jike lightning in chaſe. of Qtwaldz whom he permits Penda to kill; 
Cadwallo then became poſſeſſed of all Britain, 1. 12. c. 10. o. 12. 
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Cadwallawn and the flower of his army periſhed. en AP. 
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CHAP. VII. 
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C FI : 1 


HE "nn of O was ſincere, and 'influ- 
enced his conduct; he obtained a biſhop 
from Icolm- kill to inſtru his rude ſubjects, and 
he earheſtly laboured to advance their moral tui- 
tion ; his own example ftrengthened his recom- 


mendations on that eſſential duty, without which 
all human talents, and all human aggrandize- 


ment, are unavailing decorations. In the feſ⸗ 


tival of Eaſter a filver diſh was laid before him, 


full of dainties; while the bleſſing was about tg 
be pronounced, the ſervant appointed to relieve 
the poor informed the king, that the ſtreet was 


crowded with the needy, ſoliciting alms. The 
preſence of the delicacies might inflame appetite, 
but they alſo ſuggeſted forcibly the reflection, 
that while he was feaſting with boundleſs lux- 
ury, many of his ſubjects, beings of feelings, 
appetites, and neceſſities like his own, were ſtrug- 


gling with the agonizing gripe of poverty. He 
could not revel when others ſo near to him were 
ä | ſtarving, 


| ANGLO-SAXONS! 
Natving, and he ordered the food, untouched, to 
be given to the e and the ſilver diſh to 


be divided among them . The beggar for one 
inſtant participated in 5 enjoyments of a king, 
and rank was admoniſhed to look with ee | 


ſion on the miſery which ſurrounds it. 
Oſwald had the ſatisfaction of perceiving the 


bleſſings. of chriſtianity diffuſed into Weſſex. _ 
A ſpirit ſo lowly and ſo charitable muſt have felt 
exquiſitely the beauties of its benign morality. DF 
He ſtood ſponſor for Cynegils, who received bap= 


tiſm. The nation followed the e of the 
1 Ti 

| While Oßwald; was AG 15 480 by a dic. 
900 of thoſe gentle virtues which above all others 
are fitted to ameliorate the human character, 


the Mercian tyrant was extending diſtreſs to 


every province which his ſword could reach. He 


100 
© 9 5 P. 
— 


5 


, 3 2 
* * 1 
. 17 


1 


expelled Cenwalch, the fon and ſucceſſor of 


Cynegils, from Weſſexy for repudiating his ſiſter, 


who lived three years in exile in Eſſex , and he 


deſtroyed the beneyolent Oſwald at Oſweſtre, in 
ee in the: e Year of his age, 


0 Bede, 1. Y 2. 35 Oßerald was nepos Point fegt an fn” 


Acha. Ib.— As he united Deira and Bernicia, eee es form · 

ed, during his reign, an berarchy. f 
79 Bede, I. 3. e. . 
75 bg ib, 
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Penda at- 
tacks Beb- 
banburh. 
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and the ninth of his reign. Oſwald breatheff | 
his laſt figh in prayer for his friends v, and ex- 
changed a turbulent een 15 the 8 
realms of peace and love. © 

Inſatiable in acts of ferocity, . d . 
hehe and limbs of Oſwald to be ſevered from his 
bedy, and expoſed on ſtakes . He proceeded 
through Northumbria with devaſtations, and 
finding himſelf unable to carry the royal city of 
Bebbanburh by ſtorm, he inhumanly reſolved. to 
deſtroy it by fire. He demoliſhed all the vil- 
lages in its vicinity, and encompaſſing the place 
with an immenſe quantity of the wood and thatch 
of the ruins, he ſurrounded the city with an arch 


of flame. But Providence does not always ſuffer 


enormous wickedneſs to atchieve its purpoſes. 
The wind, which was raiſing the fiery ſhower 


above the city walls, ſuddenly ſhifted. The Tele- 


ment of deſtruction, moſt fatal to man, was driven 


back from its expected prey on thoſe who had let 


it looſe, and the ſanguinary iii in panic o or 


in u r p abandoned the e 78. 


72 Bede, 15 5 c. 9. and E. 12. 4 wa Eb the toms 45 of. 


: wald with ſome miracles, which may have pleaſed an ignorant age, 


"but which reaſon either explains by the influence of credulity, or 
elſe reje&s as unfupper ted by adequate proof. Fe 
73 Bede, |. 2. cap. 12. Oſwy, his ſucceffor, removed and as. 
terred them. Ib. 
74 Bede, I. 3. c. 26. 


. : „„ of Sug 
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„The Northumbrians rallied under Oſwy, the 
brother of Oſwald, and the furious Penda, turn - 
iag from their rage, burſt on Eaſt Anglia. Al- 
though now ſeventy years of age, his avidity for 
the ſlaughter of battle was undiminiſhed. The 
Eaſt Anglians, fearful leſt their reigning monarch 
ſhould be unable to confront the preſſing danger, 
drew by force from his retreat Sigbercht, who had 


abdicated his throne for a monaſtery; they 


compelled him to head again that army. which 
had proſpered under his guidance; he led them 
to the ſhock, but diſclaiming all weapons of de- 
ſtruction, he uſed only a wand of command. 


His ſkill was excelled by the veteran ability of : 


Penda. Both the Eat Anglian princes fell, 


Anna, their ſucceſſor, afterwards ſhared their 


fate. His crime was unpardonable in the eyes 


of Penda. He had Rn Money Co. - 


walch 75, 


bv that ns age. when every i man was a 
ſoldier, no conqueſt was permanent, no victor 
ſecure. Penda lived to exhibit an inſtance of i 


this truth, When Oſwy aſſumed the government 


of Bernicia on the death of Qſwald, he placed 


Oſwin, ſon of Ofric, . the kinſman of the ap- 
plauded Edwin, over Deira.  Obvin, * a tall 


75 Bede, I. 3. cap. 18. and c. 7. 
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BOOK and graceful ſtature, diſtinguiſhed himſelf” Gr. 


II. 


Jas rac his humanity and 'generoſity,” but could not al- 
lay the jealouſy of Oſwy, who ſoon: became eager- 
to deſtroy the image he had ſet up. Oſwin 
ſhrunk from a martial conflict, and concealed: 
himſelf, with one faithful ſoldier, in the houſe of 


HISTORY OF THE 


earl H unwald, his affured friend. This aſſured 


long and earneftly for peace in vain. At the 


age of eighty, the pagan. chief ſtill courted the 
diſmal ſiniles of his Odin, ſtill delighted to Pre- 
pare the banquet for the falcon and the wolf. 
Rejecting the negotiations repeatedly offered, he 
haſtened with his fierce veterans to add Olwy to 
the five monarchs whoſe funereat honours re- 
corded him as their deftroyer. With trembling. 
anxiety Oſwy met him, with his fon Alchfrid - 


1 
Pd *& * 
* * * BO) 


friend and moſt deſpicable man betrayed him to. 

Oy. and ſuffered him to be murdered 7*. 
Oſwy, whoſe ambition thus ſtained kim with 
chit blood which no time could cleanſe away, was 
. the miniſter of puniſhment deſtined to free the 
world from the direful Penda. When this aged ty- 
rant Was Preparing to invade his dominions, he ſued 


and a much inferior force; but the battle is not 


always given to the ſtrong, nor the race to the ſwift. 


Penda had filled up the meaſure of his 1 1 


76 Bede, J. 3. C., 14. 
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ties, a and nature was weary of a Wan whoſe 

appetite for deſtruction age could not diminiſh. 
The awful decree was executed; the vaunting 
dethroner of kings, with thirty commander, 
periſhed before the enemy, whoſe greateſt ſtrength 
they had ſubdued, and whole preſent feebleneſs 
they deſpiſed. The plains of Yorkſhire wit- 
neſſed the emancipation of England 77. 

By the death of Oſwin the hexarchy return- 
ed; by the death. of Penda a pentarchy appear- 
ed, for the kingdom of Mercia became the re- 
ward of Oſwy 7", Scotland felt his Ei 

77 Sax, Chron, 33. Bede, 3. 24. Wa near Leeds, was 


| the. theatre of the conflict. Camden Gib. 711. Bede does not ex- 
| plicitly aſſert that Penda had three times the number of forces, but 


that it was ſo reported. The ſon of Oſwald was engaged againſt 
Oſwy, but, like Stanley in Boſworth field, he withdrew frem the 


battle, and neutrally awaited its deciſion. This ſeceſſion may have 
produced a panic among the troops of Penda, or by occupying the jea- 
lous attention of part of them, diminiſhed the number which ruſhed 


againſt Oſwy. The principal leaders of the Mercians fell in de- 


fending Penda, and the country happening to be averflowed, more 
periſhed by the waters thzn by the ſword. | 


is Oſwy made Peada, the fon of Penda, the 1 of 1 5 


e Mercians, whom the Trent divided from the nottheeng 


and wha conſiſted of 5900 families. Peada received the hand of 
Alhfleda, daughter of Oſwy, as the price of his converſion, hut 


was ſoon afterwards perfidiouſly murdered by his wife, ut dicunt. 
Bede, I. 3. 24. and c. 21. Langhorn, f209.++Camden and Speed, 
from an author little known, refer the guilt to his mother. Hugo Can- 


didus, a monk of Peterborough monaſtery, which Peada founded, 
charges Alkfleda with the crime, p. 4. ed. Sparke. However this! 


be, the Mercian commanders reyolted from Oiwy, and at length 
eſtabliſhed Wulf hexe, the brother of Peada, in the poſſeſhon of 


the kingdom, 
; WU; | Cenwalch 
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- Conwulh: of Weſſex defeated the Welch) 
yho had imagined that the man chaſed by Pend: 
| woila prove an eaſy conqueſt 79. Pen, in IM 


. merſetſhire, was the ſcene of east, and the 


Britons were chaſed with great flaughter to Pe- 
dridan on the Parret . In the following year, 
A. D. 659, three Mercian chiefs revolted from | 
Oſwy, drove away his officers, and preſented. the 
crown to Wulf here, the ſon of Penda, whom 
they had cheriſhed in ſecreſy. Thę. indepen- 
dance of Mercia was ſucceſsfully aſſerted againſt 
the N orthumbrians 5 It had ſoon to endure a 
- collifion with Weſſex. Cenwalch ſought to re- 
venge on Wulfhere the diſgrace which he had 
ſuffered from his father. A ſtruggle enſued, in 
which the Mercians prevailed, and ſubjected part 
* Weller to the authority: of Wulfhere on 

Mercia | 


70 Huntingdon, . 2. p. 327. et faa eſt 115 progeniem Brut 
plaga inſanabilis in die Ns. . 
+ "$0145 By perſecuti ſunt eos uſque ad locum qui Pederydan' dunen- 
patur. 1 Ethel werd, p. 836.— 80 the Saxon Chronicle, hy geflymde 
oth Pedridan, p. 39. his i is a place on the Parret, in Somer- 
ſetſhire, the entrance of which was called Pedridan e props 
the Aber Peryzon of Golyꝛan. 5 8 5 
. #* Bede, 1. 3. IN, de ; ö 

82 Matt. Weſt. 216.— The «ue of this battle has been W n 


1 ſtated. Ethelwerd, $37, makes Cenwalch take Wulf here pri- 


ſoner at Æſceſdun, or Aſton, near Wallingford, i in Berks.— The 
daxon Chron. 39 and Flor. Wigorn. 24 r. as far as they expreſs 
ibemſelves, imply the contrary, Malmſb, ſays, the Mercian was 
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Mercia had under Peada admitted Gan. 
nity; Eſſex about this period reſtored it, and 
during the reign of Wulf here it was diſſeminated 
into Suſſex This province ſeems to have. 
embraced the Pre of Cenwalch's exile to. 
terminate its ſubordination to Weſſex. In 645 
we hear of Penda's expelling Cenwalch from 


Weſſex, and in 648 we find Edilwalch com- 


mencing his reign as king of Suſſex ; but Edil- 


walch bowed to the ſword of Wolkhere, and in 


661 received the Ifle of Wight, and the Mean» 
wara diſtrict in Hampſhire , part of the ſpoils. 


of Wellex, from the ot of his conqueror. 


Eſſex a alſo ſubmitted to Wulf bers 


at firſt graviter afflictus by thi loſs, but Aa avenged vials 
p. 27 .—The expreſſions of Bede, that Wulf here gave the Iſle of 
Wight and a province in Weſt Saxony to the king of Suffex in one 
part of his life, I. 4. c. 13. aud that Cenwalch, during Wulf here a 


life, was graviſſimis regni ſui damnis ſepiſſime ab hoſtibug adflic- 
tus, I. 3. C. . fully countenance the idea, that if Cenwalch at firſt 


prevailed, the ultimate triumphs were enjuyed by Wulf here. 
* 53 Bede, I. 3. Co 21. Ib. c. 22. I. 4. c. 13. 
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Trans N 


tions in 


Suſſen. 


84 Matt. Weſt. p. 224, mentions the expulſion of Cenwalch. 


80 Floren, Wig. p- 237. In 648 the exiled monarch returned. 
lor. W. 238.— In 661 Matt. Weſt. places the 13th year of Ae- 


thelwald's reign in Suſſex, p- 232. 45 


8 Bede, I. 4. c. 13. Sax. Chron. p- 39. The annotator on Bede 
remarks, that the memorial of this province remains ſtill in the 5 
names of the hundreds of Meanſbrough, Eaſtmean, Wesen and 


Manſbridge. Smith s Bede, . 
Bede, 1. 3. c. 30. Hugo Candidus names Sigher as the king 


of Suſſex ſubdued by Wolfhere. Cœnob. Bur g. Hiſt. p.7 and 8.» 
This i is a miſnomer, * reigned | with Sebbi in Eſſex at this 


riod, 
* oſoy 
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4 Oſwy is ranked by Bede the ſeventh, as O- 


85 — wald had been the ſixth, of the kings who pre- 


ponderated in the e oQtarchy "7. - He 
died in this year. His greateſt action was the 
deliverance of Ho: Anglo-Saxons from the op- 
preſſions of Penda ; he alſo ſubdued the Picts 
and Scots ; but the fate of the amiable Oſwin 
 fhades his memory with a dark cloud, which has 
never diffipated o. Alfrid, his eldeſt fon, who had 
aſſiſted to gain the laurels of his fame in the field 
of Winwid, was rejected from the ſucceſſion for 
his illegitimacy, and the younger Ecgfrid was 
_placed over the nantes e of nien | 
bria . ; 5 
On the death of Cenwalch his du Sars . 
bank aſſumed the ſceptre of Weſſex. She 
wielded it with courage and intelligence; fhe 
augmented her army with new levies, and en- 
ee e 1 he ſubmiſlive + were rex 


. ene e | 
* 33 Sax. Chron. 40. Chron. Abb. Petri de Burgo, p. Zo 


* 39 If Oſwin's character has not been too favourably drawn, ha 
death was a great loſs to his contemporaries. His tall and hand- 
. ſome perſon was adorned by a diſpoſition unfrequent in his age; 

affatu jucundus, moribus civilis, omnibus manu lat gus, regum hu- 
milimus, amabilis omnibus. Flor. Wig. 237. To the ſame Pug- 
port Bede, 1. 3. c. 14. and Matt. Weſt. 224. * 

99 Reprobato notho factione optimatum quanquam ſenior, 
| MalmC. 20, 21 —Ecgfrid had refided as a hoſtage with the daes, | 

cian * at the time of Penda' s fall, Bede „ 
warded 


8 
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In the firſt part of this interval, in 674, ÆEſcuin, 
ſon of Cenfufus, a prevailing noble, deſcended 


from Cerdic, is mentioned to have ruled, He 


led a powerful force againſt the king of Mercia 
a battle, in which the mutual deſtruction was 


more” conſpicuous than the deciſion, enſued at ' 
Bedwin in Wilts, It is worth our while, ſays - 
the moralizing hiſtorian, to obſerve how con- 


temptible are the glorious wars and noble at- 
Fhievements of __ . Both e con- 
2 Maſmiſh, 14. She ed Grave year. 1 e 47. 0 


982 6 Indignantibus regni magnatibus expulſa eſt a regno, no- no- 
lentibus ſub ſexu feminep militare. u Matt. Welt. 236. 


93 There is a ſeeming contradiftion on this point between Bede | 
and the $axon Chronicle. Bede, J. 3. c. 12. ſays, that after Cen- | 


walch's death aeceperunt ſubregul regnum gentis, et diviſum inter 


ſe tenuerunt annis cipciter decem. Flor. Wig. 246. mentions this 
paſſage, but mentions alſo the oppoſite account of the Anglica 


Chronica. The Saxon Chronicle, after Saxburga's year, places s- 
cuin in 6745 and Kentwin in 676, both within the ten years of 


Bede, p. 41, 44+ I dare not rejeft the evidence of Bede, who was 


born at this time. Perhaps ſcuin and Kent in were the moſt 
powerful of the nobley, and being of the race of Cerdic, enjoyed 


the ſupremacy. Ina's charter authenticates Kentwin's reign. . See 


it in Malmſb. de Ant. Glaſt. 3 Gale, 311. Alfred, in his chro- 
nological Fragment, inſerted in his Bede, mentions both JEſcuin 
and en Walker's Elfred. mag. App. p. 199, 
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| warded by her clemency; to the enemy a ffrm O HA A 5 
7 
eountenance was diſplayed“; but the proud — wh 
barbarians of Weſſex diftained even a govern- : 
ment of wiſdom in the form of a woman ®, and 
for ten years the nobles ſhared the government. 
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| thouſands of their fellow creatures to their graves, 


HISTORY OF: THE | 
tending kings, -whoſe . vanity. and pomp hurled 


* i p 


8 ſurvived the battle a year“. Within a 
few months Wulfbere died of a natural diſeaſe, 


in. and in 676 Aſcuin followed. Kentwin is des 


4. nominated his ſucceſſor , and Ethelred, the 


Eegfrid of 
Northum- 


bya 


ſurviving ſon of Penda, acceded to the crown of 
Mercia, and ravaged Kent 6. 


- -Eegfrid, who was erging is A ebe 85 


bad repulſed with great ſlaughtet an invaſon of 


the Pics. Their genera! Bernhaeth fell, and the 


corſes of his followers ſtopped the current of the 


river which flowed near the ſcene of ruin 7. In 


679 Eegfrid invaded Mercia, though, Ethelred 


5 had married his ſiſter. Qn the Trent the ſhock 
of ambition took Place; ; Alfuin, the brother of 


the aggreſſor, fell. More calamitous warfare 
impended from the exaſperation of the comba- 


kants, when the aged Theodore interpoſed. 


His function derived neu weight from his cha- 
racter, and he eſtabliſhed a pacification between 
the. ted combatants, 4 pecuniary e 


H. lakhs: p. mY Sax. Ehren. 45 


Sax. Chron. 44. Ethelwerd, 837. CE a 
96 Sax. Chron, 44. The Chronicon of + rare dates the 


invaſion of Kent in 677, p. 3. 


* Malmſb. Geſt. Pontif. I. 3. p. 261. Fadius fills two rivers. 
with the bogies, over which the victors e un pedibus, Vit. 


| Wilk. c. woe p. 61. ed; Gale. e A 


5 com- | 
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compenſated for the fate of Elfuin, and the fe- CAR 
tallation in human blood was prevented“. In —_— 4 
| the year 681, Kentwin of Weſſex attacked the 
Britons in the Wurd with en and a 


them to the ſea 80. 0 1 5 
Withheld fee -Hibletingths- —— 60 4 
the reſtleſs Ecgfrid turned his arms upon Ireland, invades 


This nation, the land of pleaſant towns, although mts 
by ſome of its tribes occaſionally at variance with 
= eee 0 e continued in ſeri nan 


* 1444 70 


8 Re Ma 9, 44. Malmib. 20, 3 Sax. 8 Eeg- 
frid had conquered Lincolnſhire from Wulfhere before Ethelred's 
necefſion, Bede, I. 2: c. 12. e e FEE 
* Sax.” Chron; 454 or in 682, Flor Wig: 253. 3 
fa of the Anglo-Saxons maintaining, their poſſeſſion of England 
forbidding Jeffry to extirpate them from the iſland, all that he could 
do for the Cambro-Britons was to poſtpope the loſs of it to the 
lateſt poſſible period. Hence it is not until the reign of Cadwallader 
that he admits his countrymen to have given up Britain, and even 
this event was not produced by the Saxon ſword ; it was-anthor- 
Tible famine and a peſtilence, which left not. furvivors enough to 
bury the dead, that at lat drove the miſerable natives into Armorica, 
notwithſtanding Cadwallo's ſtatue fill frowned in London; and 
when an exile, nothing leſs than an angel's prohibiting voice could 
deter Cadwallader from failing to reconquer Britain, I. 12. b. 15. 
c. 17. At laſt the king of Armor ica took up the avenging ſpear; 
his ſon ſailed, and conquered Cornwall, Devon, and Somerſet, met 
Kenwin to fight him, but inſtead of being chaſed back to the ſea, 
as the Saxons flander, married the couſin of Kentwin, and not only 
kept Wales, but ſucceeded to the throne of Weſſex, conquered Kent 
and Mercia, and, wearied with victory, reſigned Weſſex to Adelrad, 
Wales to Roderic Raabe inden and went Wg ee to Rome. . 
Lie Llan. W 5755 1 3 5 
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with the Engliſh we; but this peaceful forbearancs 


wꝛas no protection from the avarice of power. 


Their country was miſerably ravaged by Beorht, 
the Northumbrian general; the lands of Bregh 
were plundered, and en churches and monaſ- 
teries were deſtroyed ***. The iſlanders defended 
their domeſtic lares with valour, and the Angles 
retreated. In the next year the king invaded the 


Picts, eager to partake the gale of glory. Sud- 


denly the phantom oſ fame changed into the 
ominous ſpectre of his deſtiny. A feigned flight 
olf the natives ſeduced him into à defile. At 
Drumnechtan the fierce aſſault of patriotiſm 


was made, and the cruel aggreſſion was puniſhed 


by the death of Ecgfrid and moſt of his troops *. 


The corpſe of Ecgfrid was buried at Icolmkill. 


200 Bede characterizes the Triſh'as a people innoxiam et nationi - 


Anglorum ſemper amiciſſimam, I. 4. c. 26.—Malmſbury deſcribes 


them as a genus hominum innocens, genuina ſimplicitate, nil un- 
quam mali moliens, p. 20. -Myrzin intitles Ireland, or ee 


the land of pleaſant towns. Owen's Dict. voc. Dygyvyſgi. 


ic Annals of Uiſter, Johnſtone's Celto Scandicæ, p. 59 Bede, 


I. 4. c. 26.—Flaherty's Ogygia, 230. Chron. 8. Petri Burgo 3. 


Wynne's Caradoc, p. 15.— The hiftorian of Llancarvan declares, 
that a remarkable earthquake annoyed the Iſle of Man. Both he 
and the Saxon Chronicle unite to aſſure us, that it rained blood in 
Britain and Ireland, that butter and milk became ruddy, and that 
ſoon afterwards the moon mee e in "> "Ay" * | 


ment 1! 


10 Extinctus eſt apud OFT e 3 eſt ae Nech⸗ 
niz Ke. 9 in Hii inſula Columbæ ſepultum eſt. Sim, Dun. 5.— 
| 60 Rattg | 
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05 This diſaſtrous expedition abaſed the power 
of Northumbria to the duſt", The Iriſh and 
Scotch diſclaimed its predominance, and ſome of 


the Welch princes_ obtained their independance; 
The ſceptre, which in the hands of Ethelfrid, Ed- 
win, and Oſwy, had menaced the other. king- | 
doms with ſubjection, was formidable no more. 


The thrones of Weſſex and Mercia obſcured it 

by their ſplendour, and it became at laſt a diſ- 

mal arena of inceſſant uſurpationss. 
Alfrid was now admitted to the royal 4 


This worthy prince, the precurſor of his great bria. 


nameſake, and perhaps the model which kindled 
the emulation and directed the purſuits of the 
ſon of Ethelwulph, had been educated by the 


celebrated Wilfrid '**%, He had governed Deira 15 


under his father Oſwy, and had contributed to 


. Battle of Drumnechtan on the - 20th of May, where Eegfrid 
«<< McOffa was killed, with a vaſt number of his men, in tlie 
c fifteenth year of his reign. He burnt Tula-aman Duinol- 
4c la.“ Annals of VUiſter, p. 59. Bede, Il. 4. c. 26. Malmſb. 


21. Thirteen years afterwards Beorht, endeayouring to revenge 


the calamity by another invaſion, alſo periſhed. ell 5. 24.— 
Ann. Ulſt. 59. Sax. Chr. 49. Hunting. 337. | 
193 ( -Imminuta Northumbrenſium poſt Ecgfridi mortem. . 

4 tia, tranſlata eſt ab iis ad occidentales Saxones monarchia,” ſays 
Langhorn in his elaborate and very uſeful Chronicle, p. 237. Bede 
remarks the fines J of N orthumbris after Eegfrid, . 4. 
e 

1e Bede, L's 3. hay He ranged; his preceptor by a bilkopric 
in the ſecond yeur' of his IM Ib. 1. 8. 4. , Vit. Wilf. 
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50K the defeat of Penda; He cultivated a friendſhip 


with Peada, and married his ſiſter. By inſpiting 
Peada with a reſpect for chriſtianity; he occa⸗ 
fioned its eſtabliſhment in Mercia . N 
ERejected by a faction of e bY” its 
crown of his father; he raiſed not the ſword of 
military competition againſt his brother; nobter 
objects attrafted and rewarded his intelligent 
moderation. He devoted bimſelf to piety. and 
literature, and voluntarily tetired into Irelanctz 
that he might purſue his unambitious ftudies, 
and fare his brother from the tormerit and the 
ctimes of jealouſy . For fiſteen years he ens 
joyed- a life of philoſophic tranquillity and pros 
greſſwe improvement. The books ttvered by 
chriſtians engroſſed ſo much of his ſtudies, that 
Wag ts ee neee mus 
108 Bede k 3. C21. c. 4. He reigned NOOR: Tan ca 


ging c. 5. c. 10. 80 Bede implies, c. 2. > 

296 & In inſulis Scotorum ob e ape bee 
; a6 regionibus Scotorum lectioni operam dabat——ipſe.6b- amorem ſa 
« pientia ſpontaneum paſſus exilium.” Bede Vita 8. Ctidberetiy 
e. In Hyberniam ſeu vi ſeu indignatione ſeceſſerat, ibi et as 
* odio germani tutus; et magno ot io literis imbutus, omni philoſo- 
56. pu dompoſuerat animum.” ey 21. Viro undecunt- 
que doctiſſimo. Bede Hiſt. I. 5. c. 12. Rex ſapiontiſſimus. Ed. 
ius Vit. ene e of ene. W 8 | 
fer, p. 60. 

20 Bede, Hiſt. Abbat. Wiremuth. p- 8 Bade. 
Alcuin-deſeribes him thus: Quĩ ſacris fuerat ſtudiis imbutus ab an- 
nis atatis prime, valido ſermone ſophiſta acer 2 idem rex 
ann magiſter. De Pont. 718. 93 


8414 6 N | | He 


aN Lo SAXONS _ 
He exhibited to the world this SH 


1 
3 of contented. privacy till the death of — 


cgfrid raiſed him to the throne without a crime. 
He governed the kingdom with the ſame virtue 
with which he had reſigned it; he liſtened not 
to the mocking ſyrens of ambition he derived 

his happineſs from the peace and enjoyments of 
N his people; he encouraged literature, received 


the Afatic 7 f Arcuulfus, written by 
indnefs, liberally rewarded the 
author, and by his bounty cauſed the compoſi- 


Adamnan, with 


tion to. be imparted to others . Northum- 
bria was bleſſed with his ſuperint ndance * 


oF: 


nineteen. years. - Nil r modi dn nb front, 

In the year of Eegfrig's s deſtruction, Cradnlly, 

vue to contend for the throne of Weſſex; he 
was deſcended from Cerdic, through Cealwin | 


os ec Per decem et novem annos ſumma pace et gaudio prorin- 


& Ci prefuit : nihil unquam præter in . perſecutione magni Wil- 
6 fridi quod livor edax digne my pallet mitten.“ NMalmſb. | 


21. 1 | 


Bede, I. g. ci 18. Bede calls the bodk de locis ſunctis multis 
utillimum. Arcuulfus ſurveyed ] eruſalem, Paleſtine, Damaſcus, 2 ; 


ſtantinople, Alexandria, andthe Archipelago. Returnipg home he 


driven by a. tempeſt on Britain; Adamnan received him, liſtened 

eagerly to his converſations, and immediately committed them to 
writing. Bede, ib.— This work of Adamnan is apud Mabillon 
Act. Ben. Sæc. 3. part a. p. $02- Smith's notes on Bede, 200. 
There is a tract of Bede de locis ſanctis, taken from this of Adam- - 
nap, printed, p. 316, of Smith's edition. The famous Aldheim 
addreſſed to Alfrid one of his compoſitions, whoſe ſubjects are men- 


tioned TS Cn haha I. 5. p. 342. Gale, VVV 
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As TAT Of THE ; 
ind his bon 8 1b. A us of feat pu. 


warlike 3 occur eee „ BaTNed 


from bis country by the factious chiefs who go- 
yerned it, he was aſſiduous to aſſemble from it 
4 military foree; and he ſucceeded in drawing 


the youth of Weſſex to his ſtandard . If Sel- 
ſey he obtained money and horſes from Wilfrid 


the biſhop, und directed his firſt onſet on the 


king of SufſBxz whott he furpriſed and deſtrey- 
ed, and whoſe kingdom he defolatsd, The royal 
| generals, who had been wärring in Kent, fe- 


turned, and expelled the invadler »4,/ whe pro- 


fited by his expulſion to ſecure t6 himiſeff the 


crown of Welles, This aeceſflon of ſtrength he 


wie lded triumphantly againſt Suſſex which loft 


its defenders, and yielded te che fortune 6f his | 
arms enen alſo captured the” inane of 


An * 


g JF ELIE SS 
; F OF 
» * 3 z- 1 4 


1 viiofdwvk z, Malinſs. sag of Aldiilin; p. tr: Whar- 
ton's Ang. Sab. 2, or 3 Gale, 346, ſuys, that Kentwin, morbo et 


ſemio gravis, appointed Cadwalla his ſueceſſor; but as Keritwin 
e eee ee he pats I e Kafdly 
be correct,” . e 


; F 


Ge {© ener N re P34 — 41 3 21 5 


Dan Maffftb. de Geſt. bund _ p. k „ RE of 97 


e Bede, . J. c. 45. Flor. Wig. 258% bo eg 
n Bede ib. Flor: Wig: 2 55. Langhorh Cron. "_— 4 


sb 18 fü by Bede to have cofitained-the lend of Yoo kamen, 


1. 4. c. 13. 1 E 
. pas During this Aw is e the mes projekt of de- 
25 ſtroying 
f 2 


| ANGLO: SAXONS. 

For two years: Ceadwalla and his brother 
Mollo plundered Kent, which had been haraſſed 
by Suſſex, and weakened: by incapable rulers 
The natives viewed the ſpoilers. fer ſome time 
with fruitleſs indignation. Town after town Was 
ravaged. Rouſing themſelves at laſt, the men 


of Kent collected into a competent body, and 


attacked him with auſpicious valour. Mollo 
fled with twelve foldiers into a cottage. The 
injured natives brutally ſurrounded it with flames, 
and they were cruelly reduced to aſles We 


may lament the fate of Mollo, for he is deſeribed 


as a worthy and pleaſant man, terrible in ſtrength, 
yet mild in aſpect, and amiable in diſpoſition, 
His chief defect was an inſatiable thirſt for 
fame us; but he was proſecuting an unjuſt wats 
fare, and though a welle inſtructed mind will 


ft oy ing its s Vibe and. of 1 wh; wy it from his own po- 


vigce. Bede, l. 4. C. 15. 
8 Hunting. I. 4. p. i 3 * Malmſbury ks the civil wats, 

which allo afflicted Kent, 1. 1. p. 11 An the preceding year, — 

lentia depopulata eſt Britannia, m. Chron, Petri de Burgo, p 

Mew © Malmſbury, p.11. $4X. Chupn. p- 45. —Huntingdon 1 gfe 

A little variation of cireumſtances ; he does not ſtate Aa general bat- , 


2.” 


tle, which Malmbur V in, his tandem auimati; ad manus venjunt 


: 397 Fe 9 


n, 


686. 


Mollo* 's cas 


as 


- * 
* * oF 
— « ** 
2 


implies, but that, careleſs from his ſucceſs, Mollo went on a FER 


raudipg party with only twelve ſoldiers, was. ſurrounded "by. an 
iygpigsto multitugipe, and deltroyed by flames i in the houſe he v 1 
pillaging, p- 336. W. Thorn, zin his er laces W ca 


trophe at. Canterbury, p. 277. ES, 11 nll 14 55Dk 
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Ceadw¾al- 


| | la's death. 


688. 
Ina's ac- 
ceſſion. 


HISTORY or THE. 


_ give him the tributary ſigh, it muſt not forget 
the ſympathy due to thoſe he had oppreſſed. 

In obeying the impulſe of a headlong wrath, 
the Kentifh men forgot that eruelty makes even 
the injured odious, and juftifies puniſhment ; it 
much oftener ſtimulates revenge than deters it. 
The brother of Mollo was on the throne of 
Weſſex, and in the following year ſpread a tor- 
rent of vindictive calamities through Kent, which 
it mourned in all its diftri&ts ”'9, * Ceadwalla 
travelled to Rome, where he was baptized by 
the pope, and died in the following week 
Ina, of the royal family of Cerdic, ſucceeded. 
He was the fon of Cenred, who was the ne- 
phew of Cynegils ***. His mann was enen at 
the n a his n., e e ee 


f 
LA LE ISS 7 


110 Sax. Chan. 46, "Thin . 

120 gax. Chron. 46. —The Chronicle of Peterborough el 
baptizes and kills him at London, p. 4.— Bede, I. 5. c. 7. gives 
the poetical op, engraven on ts —_ of . thort-lived, con- 


queror. 


1e Sax. Chron. 47. Bede, Sh 7. The Welch 0 either 

have ſucceeded to Merlins magical power of transforming one perſon 
into the figure of another, or all the Saxon annaliſts were dreaming 
when they fancied they were writing hiſtory. Caradoc brings Tvor, 
the ſon of Alan, king of Armorica, with his couſin Inyr, to aſſert 
the ſceptre of Cad wallader. Ivor, after reigning in Wales, ſuc- 
Ceeds Cadwalla in Weſfex, founds Glaſtonbury Abbey, and re- 


| figns i in favour of his couſin Adelrad, p. 14. Turn to the Saxons, 


and we learn that Ina ſueceeded Cadwalla; that he was a Saxon, 
deſcended from Cealwin and Cerdic ; that he founded the * 


and was ſucceeded wy Zthelard. ok, 


NO 
34 


. 
— 


ANGLO-SAXONS: 


preſented in one province or the other an unin- 
terrupted ſucceſſion of great men. From Hen- 
_ giſt to Egbert talents were never wanting on 
ſome of the Anglo-Saxon thrones. . The direc- 


The Saxon octarchy, amidſt all its viciſſitudes, CH AD. 1 
vI. 


tion of the royal capacity varied; in ſome kings 


valour, in others military conduct; in ſome 


piety, in ſome learning, in ſome legiſlative wiſ- 
dom, predominated. The reſult was, that the 
Anglo-Saxons, though fluctuating in the pro- 


ſperity of their ſeveral diſtricts, yet, conſidered 
as a nation, went on rapidly improving in civili- 


zation mou nts 8 when the dae en 
eee 2750 al ve 8 ee nation 
aroſe to the notice of Europe, whoſe intellect 
and energy have ſtruggled with every other for 
the palm of excellence, and have planted their 
fruitful ſcyons in dats FLAME: of the benen 
„ 


Much of che e of Ina Ws bern -— by 


his legiſlation. He publiſhed a collection of 
laws, which yet remain, and he deſerves the 
gratitude of mankind in common with every 


other law- ret. eee, er himſelf to 


n Wilkins's Lege e p. 1-25. The ert pals gent 
of theſe announces his father Cenred as one of the counſellurs by 
whoſe advice he promulgated them. 


Fo i X * | mark 


His laws. 
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HISTORY OF TH E 183 


„ mark the uſeful limits of human action, to ſet 


5 boundaries to outrageous ſelfiſhneſs, to eftabliſh: 


the proviſions of juſtice in defence of the weak 
or ' injured,” and to reſcue the criminal from 
puniſhments of caprice or favour, is a character 
intitled to the veneration of mankind. A de- 
clamation againſt laws is à ſatire upon wiſdom 
the moſt benevolent. Laws muſt partake of the 


ignorance and ſpirit of the age which gave them 


birth. - An Ina muſt legiſlate as an Ina, and for 


the people of an Ins, If the ſubſequent im- 


provements of mankind diſcover that prior re- 
gulations have been defective, let ſucceeding le- 


giſlators correct thoſe proviſions, which the pro- 


greſs of ſociety has made obſolete or improper. 
What they may deviſe, their poſterity, wlio will 
have changed into new beings, may mould into 
a fitter correſpondence with their own neceſſi- 
ties; but to aboliſh all laws, becauſe laws are not 
all perfect, would be to unchain the tyger paſ 
fions of mankind, and to convert ſociety if into an 

African deſert or Cytherean brothel, 
The wrath of the Weſt Saxons for be fate a 
Mollo had not yet reſented; 3 "they would not 
reflect that the burning of the. cotfage's was the 
haſty act of a few individuals, and not the de- 
henne crime of the wholrantion, With 4nhu» 
* 2 : mann i 


a4 


ANSEHe-sAxexs, 
manity greater than that which they profeſſed to 
chaſtiſe, they deſolated Kent with unremitting 


er At length, h 


nee dae the 0 eld of thirty. thou 


marks of gold . Wiktred, from the hne of 


Ethelbert, had has ned the crown of Kent, and 
terminated the miſeries which the people had 
ſuffered from a turbulent e 
ing invaſion 


In 697 the e Sts Fn the _ 


rocity of the age in cruelly deſtroying Oftrida, 
the wife of Ethelred, their, reigning. king 


The cauſe. of her fate is not known. The rea- 


ſon adduced by Langhorn , 129, that her ſiſter had 


| the wicters were ſa - 


Top an abend | 


Mercians 
deſtroy 
theirqueens 


= 


murdered. aig 1s kai becauſe this event 


had occurred near forty years before. Ethelred 


agg fared a ain ee monk and 


223 Sax, Chron. 47, 48. Malmſbury, 14—Others makethe pay- 
ment ſmaller, as Polychronicon, p. 243, 3000 pounds.—Fler. 
Wig. p. 260, 3750. Wihtred, unable $9 990 e e the 


expiatory fine. Huntingd. 337. 
* Sax. Chron, 48. Huntingd. 337- 


* 


ny, Bede, 5. e. ult, Sax. Chron. 49. Flor. Wig.. 5 abe. | 


Weſt. 250—She was 6 ſter to Ecgfrid, and daughter of Ofwy.,—T 


obſerve her name ſigned toa charter of Peterborough monaſtery in | 


680. 1 Dugd. Monaſt, 67. Ego Oftrich Fegina Ethelredi, 


ec, Ang) . 1 lion hap 5 


* 9 
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Succeſſors 


of Alfrid. 


HISTORY OF THE 


abbot of Bardney ; he was fucc e 
nephew Cenred J ee 

In 705, Alfrid of Miche was lwrrbed⸗ 
ed by his ſon Oſred, a child of eight years . A 
rebel Edulf uſurped the ſceptre, and beſieged the 
royal infant and his guardian Berthfrid in Beb- 
banburh, the metropolis of this northern king- 


1 n : 


dom . The nobles and people armed in de- 


fence of Oſred, and before the uſurper had en- 


joyed his ſhadow of dignity above two en 


he was deſtroyed. 


In 709, Cenred of Mercia, and Offa of Ef. 
ſex, went to Rome, and aſſumed the monaſtic 
profeſſion . In 710, Berthfrid, the protecting 
præfect of Northumbria, defeated the Picts be- 
tween Hefe and r in the field of n. 


157 15 thts + capacity he od; in 7 716. e Petr de Nees 6 8 
128 Malmſbury, 28. 
727 Rene, tb ©. 0 nd. 


139 Malmſb. de Pontif. 1. 3. p. 268. Eddius Vit, Wil. c. 57. 


p. 85. Hoveden deſcribes Bebbanburh to have been a city munitiſ- 


ſima non admodum magna, fed quaſi duorum vel trium agrorum 
ſpatium, habens unum introitum cavatum, et gradibus miro modo 
exaltatum. On the top of the mountain was the church. Annal. 


pars prior, 403. 


Bede, 5-19. He deſcribes, Offa as a moſt amiable youth, 


' whom pure devotion induced to abdicate his power. A more en- 
lightened virtue would have counſelled kim to have kept, for the he- 


nefit of his ſubjects, the dignity he was fo worthy to poſſeſs. Hun- 


tingdon obſerves, that the example of theſe two kings produced 
many thowjagds of imitators, p. 337. 


o Finguin 


AN GLO-SsAXONS. 
Finguin Me Delaroith periſhed in the battle *. 
It is not ſtated who commanded the Picts, but 
Nectan, or N e Was king 10 the hs at this 
po ae is | 
Ina continued to reign 8 13 710 
he waged war with Geraint, the king of Corn- 


wall. Amid the firſt charges, Higbald, a Saxon 


leader, fell; but at laſt the Britons fled ***, In 
715 he proſecuted a war with Ceolred, who had 
ſucceeded his couſin Cenred in Mercia. At 


Wodneſbury they met; the 8 the | 


132 "SE, — 8595 50. Flor. Wig. 5 Bede, 5. 24. _ it 
711. Gibſon, in his Appendix to the Chronicle, conjectures that 
Hefe and Cære were Carehouſe and Heefeld, a little beyond the 


wall, p. 18. * 710..Slaughter of the Picts in the field of Manap, 
< among the Saxons, where Fi inguin Me Delaroith e "y Annals 


of Ulſter, p. 60. 

133 Nectan, in the 3 of Ulder, p. bo ate . he how the 
family of Iona beyond Drum-albin. Ib. p. - 60,—In 725 he was put 
in chains by king Druſt. Ib. p. 61.—Bede, l. 5. c. 21. calls him 
Naiton, and mentions his changing the time of Eaſter into the Ro- 
man period, which the Annals of Ulſter place in 715. p. 60. 

13+ Sax. Chron. 50. Hunting. 337. Flor. Wig. 264. This 
Geraint was the third of that name in Cornwall. Owen' 5 Lly- 
warch, p. 3. Aldhelm addreſſed to him a letter on the Britiſh cele- 
bration of Eaſter, which is among the epiſtles of Boniface. Biblioth. 
Magna Pat. v. 16. p. 65. ep. 44. In this he ſtyles Geraint, domino 
glorioſiſſimo oceidentalis regni ſceptra gubernanti, Geruntio regi. 
I know not why the romance of Triftan le Leonnois ſhould paint 
the Corniſh knights ſo degradingly, as to brand their creſt as diſ- 
graceful, and to intimate that they were the hutt of every one's taunt 
and raillery, (ſee the Romance in a new collection of Romances, p. 
241 and 242+) Tae Geraint who fought with Arthur is depicted 


as the terrifier of the foe, the moleſter of the enemy, a ſtrenuous | 


warrior, Llywarch Hen, 351 1. | 
battle 
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HISTORT OF THE | 
battle was great 5 the event was no n ta 
either. | 

In Ti Ceolred * mW 02s e * Ethel- 
bald in Mercia, who poſſeſſed the crown for 
forty-one years; in this year Oſred, the eldeſt ſon 


of Alfrid, was deſtroyed-at the lake of Winda- 
| mere by his revolting kinſmen *, one of whom, 


Inigils, the 
anceſtor of 


d Egbert. 


Coenred, the ſon of Cuthwan, {ſucceeded ***; but 
he fell from the agitated throne two years after- 
wards, and Oſric, another fon of the leared or 
frid, took his place 

In 718 Inglls, the brother 85 ns ad, 
Though no atchievement of greatneſs i is attached 
to his name in the rolls of hiſtory, yet the events of 


the future time have given it importance. He was 


the anceſtor from whom Egbert and Alfred, 1 


135 Sax. Chr. 50. Hunt. 338. | Ho Foes 0 

736 Unleſs we interpret the account given by Boniface of Ceol- 
red's dying converſation with the devil, who came for him in the 
middle of a feaſt, (Malmſb. 28.) as a ſudden incidence of infanity, 
the miſſionary of Germany is at variance with Huntingdon; he 
fays of Ceolred, that patriz et avitæ virtutis heres clariſſime Texts 


P» 3 37s > 
137 Malmſb. 21. Huntingd. OY Bede, 5. + 24. . Chron. 


Fr. Ofred has received the laſh of Boniface, Malmſb. 28. — 


Malmſbury complains of his turpem vitam bannen exagi- 


tans, p. 21. 
138 Bede, 5, 22. Flor. Wig. 266. 
129 Bede, 5. 23. Simeon Dunel. p. 7. The expreſſions of 


Malmſbury imply that Oſric aſſiſted to procure his brother Oſred's 


death ; he ſays of Kenred and Oſric, domini ſui oecif Tanguinem 
luentes foedo exitu auras polluere, p. 21. 


the 


ANGLO- SAXONS: 


the following Saxon monarchs of Bogland,” de- 
duced their deſcent '#, $7 

Ina rebuilt the abbey of Glaſtonbury at the re- 
Gueſt of Aldhelm. It had been utterly deſtroy- 
ed, but he erected it with magnificence, and it 


laſted until the Daniſh ravages Ihe infur- 


rection of pretenders diſturbed the cloſe of Ina's 
reign. In 72 1 he flew Cynewulf Ftheling, and 
in 72 2 his queen beſieged another in Taunton, 4 
caſtle which Ina had built to defend that part of 
his dominions, and in which Ealdbryht took his 
poſt of enmity. She levelled it to the ground, 
and the rebel withdrew into Suſſex. 


afterwards effected the deſtruction of his e 
titror 

After a ths reign of thi REY years 
the king laid 'down His dignity. | His queen had 


long counſelled che voluntary hutnitation, but 


the chartiis of habitual power defeated her elo- 


quence. Travelling with the king one day after | 


4 ſplendid feaſt, Ethelburga invented pretences 


249 Sax. Chron. 31. Aſſer. p. 3. Abb. Rieval. 3 50. 


Ina direct 
ed his forces againſt this province, and three years 
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Ina builds | 


37 g 


Glaſton- 
bor; 
Abbey. 


ws 


adviſes his 
abdication. 


Brompton, p. 7258. He founded the great church of Glaſten- 


bury pro anima propinqui ejus Mollonis. Ste his charters to it. 

1 Dugdale Monaft. 12, 13. Malmſb., de Ant. Glaſt. ee 09. 

3. 11. His other gifts to it were magnificent. 

75 Sax, Chron, 52. Hunt, 338. Flor. Wig. 68. 
| : 1 | to 
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BOOK to return. Ina obliged her, but was amazed to 
— find his feſtive hall polluted with filth and rubs 
biſh, and a ſwiniſh litter on the couch of his re- 
| poſe. Turning to his queen for an explanation 
1 of the phenomenon which her orders had pro- 
dueed, ſhe emphatically exclaimed, © Where is 
| the merriment, the ſplendor, the luxury, the 
« flattery of yeſterday ? Are they not all vapours, 
oO e tranſient as the wind? As tranſitory are we 
* who enjoy them. Are we not like a river burry- 
ing to the dark ocean of illimitable time? Be- 
hold the diſguſting ſpectacle of the diſſolving 
« viands. In their loathſome relics contemplate 
ce what our pampered bodies will become. Let 
< us then cultivate objects more ſuitable t to ON. 
| | condition we approach . : | | 
muas goes to The ſingularity of the ls had fant im- 
3 preſſion on the mind of Ina; he reſigned his crown 
to his kinſmen, and travelled to Rome . He 
founded there a Saxon ſchool for the inſtruction 
of his countrymen, who choſe to be educated 
there, and he added a church for their ſervice, 


F: . e = = 


en IO 


7 — 


— — 1 c _ 8 
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Malmſbury, p. 15. i 
144 Bede, 5. c. 7. Sax. Chron. 52. Flor, Wig. 269. M. wel. 
265. Bede ſays of Ina's journey, that it was what in theſe times 
plwures de gente Anglorum, nobiles, ignobiles, laici, clerici, viri ac 
feminæ, certatim facere conſuerunt.— At Rome, cloathed in a 
plebeian garment, he lived in privacy till his death, labore manuum. 
a Mouaſt. x. p. 14, 32. Malmſb. 3. Gale, 313. : 


G2 | | and 


ANGLO-SAXONS. 
as the convenience of their burial. To ſup- 


port this, and to provide a ſubſiſtence for the 
Engliſh who ſhould dwell there, he impoſed the 


payment of a penny on every family, which was 
denominated Romeſcot. It was ſent. to the pep 
Tees. ina expired at Rome. 


The mutations of the octarchy for the laſt cen- | 


tury had been generally from an heptarchy to an 
hexarchy; at the period of Ina's death it was an 
hexarchy, becauſe Weſſex had abſorbed Suſſex, 
and Deira and Bernicia were amalgamated into 
Northumbria. This reſtleſs province was then 
governed by Oſric, who in 731 left the kingdom 
to Ceolwulph, the brother of Kenred, whom he 
had deſtroyed 45, In Mercia, Ethelbald reigned 


from 716 to 7 56 . In Eſſex, which was be- 


coming faſt the ſatellite of Mercia, Suedbred 
had governed alone ſince 509, when his brother 
Offa went to Rome 145 In Kent, Eadbert had, in 


775» | 


245 8 Weſt. 265. 
146 Flor. Wig. 269. Malmſb. 21. Bede addreſſed 15 hiſtory to 


Ceolwulph, the beginning of whoſe reign was tempeſtuous. Bede 


in his dedication mentions that it was a favourite employment of 
this prince to ſtudy the actions and opinions of former men, and 


eſpecially of thoſe who had given luſtre to the Anglo-Saxon name. 
He ſubmitted to the tonſure in 737, and * ſueceeded. Smith's 
Bede, p. 224. 

147 Sax. Chron, 51. 59. Bede, L 5. c. 24. He was a deſcen - 
dant of Wybba, the father of Penda. S. C. 51. 28. 

148 By miſtake Langhorn, 281, and Rapin, places Selred on the 
throne of Eſſex, Malmſb. 35, Flor, Wig. 273. and Al. Beverl. 
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52 f, aſcended the throne of Wihtræd, whoſe laws 
remain to us . In Eaft Anglia, Aldulphus was 
ſucceeded by Selred; on his death, in 747, Al- 
plot Br, A Mort time inherited the fregue?s . 


EY 


3 Fa "Jed thei into the error. We hare Do 1 0 FR that Sel 
red was king of Eaſt Anglia, p. 339. whom the Chronicle of Niall. 


Jos ſupports. Sucbricht or dueabxed was king of Eſſex, and died 


738. Maiſros, p. 136. Sim. Dunelm. 100. A charta of ch 
dated 704, is in Smith's Appendix to Bede, p. 749. In another 
SGgns with S ebbi and Sigbeur, ib. p. 78. | 

i Atter a reign of thirty-four years and a half Wibtred "EY in | 
72 5 and left Edilber&, Eadbert, and Als ic, his heirs. Bede, 5 
(23. Eadbeit reigned until 748. Sax, Chron, 56, or 749, Mailros, 

137, Ethe] ibert until 750, Sax. Cbrep. 607 hen the ſuxyiving 

Þrother ſucceeded, MalmGbary, DUE: 
[1259 Tn the fynod at: Hatfield in 680 Aldulph 8 profont. | This 
aus, the ſeyenteepth year of his reign. Bede, I. 4. c. 17. The 
ChiSnic's of Mailros accurately places Selred after Him, who died 
5 * Gale Seript. 137. Alphuald, the ſucceſſor of Selred, died 
rp · ib. Humbeaꝝ and Albert divided the xingdom afterwards, ib. 
Sim. Bunelm. 103. M. Weſt. names them Beorna and Ethelbert, 
p. 273. Bromton, p. 749. T hope theſe few laſt notes . en 


Kita very ee. chronology. 
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N 3 ee S 600 of Tg 3 * 
© deſcendant of Cerdic, obtained the crown of 
welt Saen ig alſo ſprung, from the 


„ 


don, but diſcovering Sparc of his forges 
he abandoned the conteſt *.. The king devaſtated 


Devonſhire, and was extending the ravages into 
Cornwall, when the Britons vanquiſhed him at 
2 Sax, Chron. $2. Flor. Wig. 269. Ran. Higd. Chron. Petri 


de Burgo, p. 6, gives this date, which Ethelwerd, p. 837, alſo fanc- 
tions. Mat. Welt. p. 266, has 727, yet the expreſſions of Bede, a 


contemporary, imply the year 725. Smith's ed. P- 188, note. — | 
paſſage of Malmſbury, in his Antiq. Glaſt. Eccleſ. p. 312, promiſes 


to reconcile the contradictions. It ſtates that Ina went twice 10 
Rome. Eodem armo quo idem rex Romam perſonaliter adiit, pri- 
68 vilegium apoſtolico ſignaculo corroboratum i in redeundo Glaſto- 
% niam apportavit. Et poſtea iterum cum Ethelburga regina ſua, 
inſtinctu ejuſdem, Romam ablit.” —Bede may have dated his firſt 
peregrination, the others his laſt. 

2 Huntingd. 338. In the charter of Ina, tranſcribed by Malmſ- 


bury, Antiq. Glaſt. p. 312, Ethelard ſigns frater reginæ.—Oſ- 


wald was the fon of Ethelbald, of the race of Cerdic, through Ceal- 
win and Cuthwin. Flor. Wig. 269. Sax. Chron. 53, The plu- 
ral expreſſion of Bede, taken in its natural force, ſeems to expreſs 
that Ina left his-crown to Oſwald as well as Ethelard, cc jpſe relicto 
« regno ac juyenioribus commendato.“ l. 5. c. 7, 
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| Wars with 
the Welch. 


74>» 


Heilyn. At Garth Maelawch in North Wales, 


and at Pencoct in South ele the Cymry alſo 
triumphed . JJ 
The king of Mercia at t this ad; Ethelbald, | 
was a man of elegant ſtature, a powerful frame, a' 
warlike and imperious ſpirit ; perſecuted in his 
youth by the king he had ſucceeded, and to 


whom he had been dangerous, he owed: his ſafe- 
ty to the ſecreſy of his retreat. Here the pious 


Guthlac endeavoured to moraliſe his mind, and 
in gratitude to the friend of his adverſity Ethel- 
bald conſtructed the monaſtery of Croyland over 
his tomb“. To annex the pleaſant region be- ö 
tween the Severn and the Wye to his Mercian 
territories, he entered Wales with a powerful 
army at Carno, a mountain near Abergavenny. 
The den checked nh PO in a dubious 
battle®. 

Uniting their Net the kings of Mercia aud 
Weſſex overpowered the Britons, but the death 
of Ethelheard diſſolved the combination“. Cuth- 
red his relation ſucceeded Him“. 


- Oppreſſed 
3 83 p- 16. Wynne's ed. 
5 Ingulf. p. 2—4 . To ſuſtain the ſtony ak an e quantity 


of wooden piles was driven into. the marſh, and hard. earth was. 


brought i in boats nine miles, to aſſiſt in e the ane en. 


5 Caradoc, p. 16. 5 
. Ib. His queen F rythogitha went to Rome in 737. Sax. Chron: | 
p. 54 a 


i © 094 Chron. 55. The Cel of Mals, a document valua- 
. 5 : ble 
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Oppreſſed and exhauſted by the! inceffant 
hoſtilities | of the Anglo-Saxons, the Welch be- 
held with ſatisfaction a diſſention between Mer- 
cia and Weſſex. Roderic Molwynoc, the leadet 


with Cutbred. The king of Mercia impetuobfly 


invaded tlie country which he conſidered as his 
deſtined prey; but at Hereford the corifederatetl 
kings ſeverely puniſhed his aggreſſinn 
The alliance between Weſſex and Wales was 
5 ſmall duration. In the third year of his reign, 
Cuthred was in arms againſt the Britons, with 
Ethelbald aſſiſting him. The great ſuperiority 
of the Saxon forces obtained a deciſive victory. 
After much plunder the victors retirec . 
In 748 Cuthred loſt his ſon Cynric in a tnili 
tary ſedition . Two years afterwards he ſup- 
preſſed a ee rebellion of ne one of 
his chieftain?s eee e 


Ile for its general accuracy, countenances Bede's date of a 


reign; it ſays that in 740, after a reign of fourteen * he died. 
1 Gale*: s Rer. Angl. eee p. 3 5 : 
| v Catados} P. 15. Fo 75 3 . Edad ff 
9 'Ib; p. 17. Flor. Wig. 272. Sax, Chron. 45. Mails, 
136. and Matt. Weſt. 271. date the event in 744. 
_ 1O' Sax; Chron. 55. Mailros, 137. Huntingdon, 34m. "His 
expreſſion. that Bthelbald afflixit eum nunc ſeditionibus nune bellis, 
implies that the inſurrection was foſtered by Mercia. 
m Hunt! 341. Sax. Chron. 58. Flor. Wig. 253. the alibi 
ordinary valour of Edelhun would have conquered the ſuperior 
numbers of the king, if i in 0 hour of * wound had not 
Gable hin h | 
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Cuthred 
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bald. 


HISTORY OP THE 
The thrones of Mercia and Weſſex being 
occupied by two - princes. of high fpirit and 


ambitious + ſchemes, the diſcord, which had 
been long augmenting, at laſt burſt into war- 


like competition. Cuthred preſumed his power 
to be equal to the ſtruggle, and he diſclaimed 
the intolerable exactions of Ethelbald. In 752, at 

Burford in Oxfordſhire, the rival: princes: met. 
Cuthred was aſſiſted by the brave Edelhun, now 


a willing ſubje&, and Ethelbald diſplayed the 
forces of Kent, Eaſt Anglia, and Eſſex, in joint 


array with his Mercians. Edelhun, advancing 
beyond his line, rent the golden dragon, the ſplen- 
did banner of Mercia, and, animated by his in- 
trepidity, the Weſt Saxons poured the ſhout of 


battle, and ruſhed to the charge. A conflict 


terrible to both armies ſucceeded; the weapons 


mingled with inceſſant ruin, and death was glut- 


ted with innumerable victims; each party ſeem- 
ed to have forſworn retreat, and to have reſolved 


on victory. Ambition inflamed the friends of 
Mercia. The horrors of ſlavery made. Weſſex 


deſperate. Slaughter followed the ſword of Edel- 
hun, and Ethelbald raged like a reſiſtleſs fire. 


Their mutual fury brought the general and the 


king into perſonal colliſion ; their angry ſwords 
few on each other with an impatience of re- 
edge; N blow menaced COERCION but the 


= 
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king of Mercia at laſt diſcerned the ſuperiority of 
his. antagoniſt, and preferring ſafety to glory, he 


gave to his yet ſtruggling _ the Gels comp 


NE As flight 2 . 5 e # 


The event of This coatics pa, Weſſex 


buch the yoke of Mercia, and eſtabliſhed the 


foundation of that predominance which was after- 


wards improved into the conqueſt of the iſland. 
In 753, Cuthred again aſſailed with ſucceſs the 
country of the Welch. Overpowered by the 


Saxon hoſtilities, Roderic Molwynoc abandoned 


the weſtern diſtricts of Wales, and withdrew in- 
to Gwynez, the government of which he ſeized 
in commutation for the ercgtorß he had been 
compelled to concede '*. | 

In 754 Cuthred died, and Sigebyrht dcs 
ed g 3 his reign was ſhort, arrogant, and tyranni- 


cal; he perverted the laws to his convenience, or 


preſumptuouſly violated them. When Cum- 


bra, the nobleſt of his earls, obeyed: the ſolicita- 
tions of the people, and iatimated their com- 


Plants to the king, he was ei put 


12 Sax, Grd: Y Flor. Wig. 273. Mailros dates it, as ĩt 
does the events of this period, à year later, p. 137. Huntingdon 
has preſerved the circumſtances of the battle, p. 3417. 

15 #3 Sax, Chron. 56. Mailros, , 25” 175 


wo Caradac, 17. N | 
1s Flor. Wig. 273. Sa Chron. 56. Conte 9 Canter : 
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HISTORY. OF THE 


to death, and the grievances were diät. | 
The intolerable evil occafioned the nobles and 
the people to afſemble; after a careful delibera - 
tion, Sigebyrht was depoſed from his authority 
by an unanimous decifion, and Cynewulf, a youth 
of the royal blood, was elected in his place. De- 
ſerted by all, the miſerable tyrant fled into the 


wood of Anderida; a ſwineherd of the murdered 


Cumbra diſcovered him in his hiding iy 
unmediately flew him. 

The long reign of Ethelbald, whoſk deer kad 
e e at one period, all the other Anglo - 


Saxon ſtates , terminated in calamity. His de- 


feat by Weſſex was never retrieved, and he at laſt 
periſhed by civil inſurrection. At Seggeſwold 
the fatal battle enſued, for which he was not pre- 


. pared, and Bernred, who headed the rebellion, 


attempted to inveſt himſelf with the robes of 
royalty; but the nomination of Ethelbald was 


ſupported by the nobles of Mercia, and the ces 
| W e eee er the brotber 


— 


26 Hunt. 341, 342. 1 15. d 157. | Elder 


names the place of his death Pryſetesfleodan, p. 838. 


Hunt. I. 4. p. 339- Maxima virtute ſuper reges 3 pro- 
fetus, omnes provincias Angliz uſque ad Humbram flumen cum 
fuis regibus ſibi ſubjectas eſſe voluit et fecit. In 937 he invaded 
Northumbria, | and . its reſiſtance, Ib, p. Lg nl 
A „ ä 7 i 
„„ 
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of Penda, was placed upon the Won 7% * Bern. 
ved did not ſurvtve the year 73 ; 

We may [pauſe a moment to caſt a 15 
glance on the diſmal regions of Northumbria. 
Ceolwalph, the patron of Bede, had acceded to 
the united kingdoms in 731 ; but ſo perilous was 


the regal dignity in this perturbed kingdom, that 
its charms were, in this king's eftimation, out- 


balanced by the inceffant alarms of impending 
treaſon. He voluntarily abandoned the difquiet- 
ing crown, and ſought the inn” of the 
cloiſter in . | 


1 „ Tngulf, p- 5+ Mailros, 137. Platt. Welt. p. 274, 3 
ly miſconeeiving a paſſage of Huntingdon, p. 341. erroneouſly 
makes Ethelbald to have fallen againſt Cuthred, whom he repre- 
ſents to have furvived him. The Monk of Croyland enables us to 
rectify the miſtake, and is ſupported by Malmſb. 28. and by the 


Sax. Chron, p. 56. and Flor. Wig. p. 273, who place the deceaſe of 


Cuthred a year before Ethelbald's. . 


9. That Bernred died this year has been S$ſputed. Malmſbury, 


p- 28. Alur. Beverl. 87. Ingulf. 3. the biographer of Offa, p. 11. 
Flor. Wig. 274. Ethelward, 839. affirm or imply it. On the other 


hand, Mart. Welt. p- 274. Sax. Chron. 59. Bromton, 776. and 


ſome others, ſtate Bernred's expulſion only, and Matt. Weſt. 277. 
makes him to periſh by fire in the year 769, after having burnt the 
town of Catterick, But the Chronicie of Mailros, which, p. 138, 


mentions Beornred's attempt on the Mercian crown, calls the in- = 
cendiary of Catterick Earnredus, p. 139. Hence it is not certain 


that they were the lame perſons, and if not, the aufugavit of the 
one ſide is not ſufficiently explicit to diſprove tie dentt 1 on the 
other. 


wulf : Ipſe horribilibus curis necis, et proditionis, et multimoda 


be en intus cruciebatur, et animo et corpore decoquebatur. | 


3 Eadbert 


20 Hovthiglan, 1 P- 340, paints rely the apprehenſions of Cool 
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p11 HISTORY OF THE. 
Eadbert ſucceeded, who endured:/a 


invaſion of the Mercian Ethelbald , and had 


the ability to maintain himſelf in his crown for 
twenty-one years; but when he alſo, in 557, aſ. 


ſumed the religious life *, the furies of civil 
murder again broke . In the firſt year of 


his acceſſion, his ſon Oſulf periſhed from domeſ- 


tic treachery, and Mol Edelwold ventured to ac- 


cept the crown. In his third year, his life and 
honours were fiercely aſſaulted by- one of his 


leaders, Oſwin, whom he flew at Edwineſcliffe, 


At no long interval afterwards the tomb received 
him, and in 7635 Alred, of the race of Ida, was 


| elevated to the crown; in 774 he was driven 


out, and Ethelred, the ſon of Moll, was choſen 


in his ſtead . In his third year this king frau- 


- dulently procured the death of two of his gene- 


rals by the inſtrumentality of two others. But 


the hearts of thoſe who can perpetrate murder, 


cheriſh few ſentiments but the mal ignant : and the 
ferocious. Such men are 7 8 rin 


= "Kent, p. 340 1; was in 737. 19 FF p. 54- OE. 
* Hunt. 342. Sax. Chron. 59. Chron. Petrib. $. He was the 
eighth king in England, who within fifty years had relinquiſhed the 
crown for the cow]. Huntingdon-aſcribes Eadbert's retreat to the 

Ampreſſion made upon his mind by the violent deaths of Ethelbald 
ſen: Sigebert contraſted with the peaceful exit of Ceolwulph. . | 

Chr. Mailros, 137, . Hunt. 3 r Sax. Chron. 66, 617. 
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; enough to atchieve their gloomy purpoſes, but CHA] R 
are as incapable of fidelity as of enjoying happi- — 
neſs or prizing virtue. Wiſe ordination of pro- g 
vidence, which never ſuffers atrocious guilt to 


produce a permanent proſperity! The treachery 
of the vicious was' eminently diſplayed at this 
period in Adelbald and 'Heardbert. Theſe men 
obeyed the wiſhes of Ethelred in deſtroying the 
generals whom he diſliked. In the very next 
year they rebelled againſt himſelf, deſtroyed in 
two ſucceſſive attacks others of his commanders, 
and expelled him from his kingdom . Alfwold, 
in 779, obtained it; but ſuch was the ſpirit of 
the country, that in the following year two 
chieftains raiſed an army, ſeized the king's: eal- 
dorman, Beorn, and his juſticiary, and burat them 
to aſhes, becauſe, in the eſtimation of the rebels, 
their adminiſtration of Juſtice had been too 
levere . In 788 Alfwold, to whoin a chronicle 


applies The epithet, rex innocentium, was trea- 
cherouſſy killed by his patrician Sigan, and Oſred 
his kinſman acceded. In the next year he was 


betrayed and driven out, and Ethelred, the ſon f 
Moll, was recalled **. , But as adverſity, though 


it corrects many diſpoſitions into . 1 


24 Mailros, 138. Eres i Oo rar 
25 Mailros, 139. Hunt. 343- Sax. Chr. 62. b | 
* Rs 139. Hunt. 343. Chron. Pet. 10. Sax, Chron. 64. 
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KS ſometimes only exaſperates the ſtubborn, ſoc/it 
- Ann appears to have rather increaſed than diminiſhed. 


the obduracy of Ethelred, . In the year of his re. 
ſtoration he left Eardulf weltering in his blood at 


| the gate of a monaſtery, and in the following year: a 
he dragged Elf and Elwin, the children of Alf- 


wold, from Vork, and flew them. In 792, Oſred, 
who had been depoſed, attempted to recover the 
crown ; his army deſerted him, he fell into the 
hands of Ethelred, and periſhed. This prince 


now endeavoured, by a marriage with the daugh · 
ter of Offa, to ſecure his authority, and for this 
Purpoſe he repudiated his previous wife. But 
his policy and his murders were equally vain. 


Whoever: by an example of cruelty leſſens the 
public | horror: at. deeds. of blood, diminiſhes his 


_ own ſafety, and gives popularity to his own aſſaſ- 
ſinat ion, In the fourth year of Ethelred's reſto- 


ration, his ſubjects, whom he bad: aſſiſted to 
brutalize, deſtroyed him, and ſet up Oſbald. 5 
After a reign of twenty-ſeven days they depoſed - 


_ Ofbald, and he wiſely withdrew. from the fan- 


guinary field of ambition, and obtained ſecurity 
in the cloiſter v. Eardulf, who had been, re- 


covered from his aſſaſſination by the charity of 
1 monks, who found 15 e lifolels 
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near their eloiſter, was recalled from his exile, cn AP 
and crowned in 794. Before four years elapſed, — 


they who bad murdered Ethelred revolted from 
Eardulf, and under their leader Wada endeavour- 
ed to deſtroy him, The ſword of the king pre- 


vailed, and the rebels fled *. Here for a While 
we will quit this region of miſery and wrong. 
Happy is the country in which the regal office s 
not elective, nor the right of ſueeeſſion permitted 
to be queſtionable | An hereditary monarchy, 
though, like all human inſtitutions, it has its in- 
conveniences; yet has not been the contrivance 
of childiſh thinkers or half. way Politicians; it 


was the benevolent invention of human wiſdom, 


profiting | from the' moſt difaſtrous experience. 3 


No conteſts have been more baneful to human 
life and happineſs; than thoſe which have ſprung 
from the uncertain right of acceſſion, and from 


the practicability of attaining power by violence.” 
It was a noble effort of advancing civilization, 15 


which ſtrove to annihilate the evil, by accuſtom- 
ing mankind to revere as ſacred the laws of es” 


ditary ſucceſſisn.” This habit blights ambition 


as Mailros, 140. | Huntingdon m: kt well ſay, ** Gens Anglo- 


e rum naturaliter dura eſt et ſuperba, et ideo bellis inteſtinis inceſ- 


* ſanter attrita,” Alcuin diſplays the angry feelings of Charle- 
magne at this repetition of ferocity in Northumbria; be ſtyled them. 
2 nation perfidam et 'perverſam, 2 Malmſb. 26. ; 
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B ook in the bud, and prevents the e paſſions 
3 of civil fury from kindling into life. 8 


concerni. g 


5 Offa and 
en. hig name illuſtrious. His youth has been fa- 


Trains On the throne of Mercia, Offa diſplayed ta- 


lents, and enjoyed a proſperity. which has made 


bulouſly repreſented as diſtinguiſhed by a won- 
derful transformation from a miſerable child, af- 
flicted with imperfections in his ſpeech, and the 
moſt important ſenſes of the intellect, the fight 
and hearing, into an elegant frame, adorned with 
every.human accompliſhment. . His monaſtic 
panegyriſt has alſo bequeathed to his queen Dri- 
da, or Cynedrida, a ſeries of adventures ſcarcely 
probable, and which have the aſpect of having 


been invented, in order to impute to her more 
plauſibly the crime which has. ſtained the me- 
. 5 ee for ever . When he had enjoyed 


* Vita Off ſecundi added to Watts's edition of Matthew Pa- 
ris, p. 10. The. author of it was ſome monk of St. Alban's; he 
makes Offa's real name Pineredus. The name Offa was de- 
rived from a king, whom he calls Offa primus, who had fimilar de- 


| fects, and a cure 2s miraculous. His editor believes that this Offa 


primus never exiſted but in his page. See his Adverſaria prefixed. 
0 The account is, chat the Jady was allied to the Prench king, 
but for ſome crime was adjudged to die. Reſpect for majeſty 
ſaved her from the ordeals of iron and fire. She was.committed to 
the, chances of the ſea in an open boat, with little food ; the ſtormy 
ocean threw her. on the caaſt of Wales, and ſhe was conducted to 
Offa. A plaintive foxy intereſted his compaſſion, and he recom- 
mended” her to the protection of his mother. Her charms. or ber 
wiles animated his pity into loye, Tas the became his tk Vir ; 


| | Offiz, p. 12. 


* | his 


ANGLO-SAXONS. 
kis throne, many years, he began to covet an aug- 


mentation of dominion. Some of his attack? 
were againſt the Northumbrians * 7, and in 771 


he is recorded to have ſubdued the Heſtingi®, 
In 774 he invaded. Kent, and a horrible ſlaugh- 
ter enſued at Otford, in which Offa triumphed, 
and Kent yielded to the genius of Mercia. In 
77 he meaſured his ſtrength with the king of 
Weſſex at Benſington, and eſtabliſhed his great 
power by defeating u and een 125 
of his dominions . A 

The e of Offa 3 dot i ae ä 
mitted to us in accurate detail; but the cele - 
brity which he attained, and the blood which his 


contemporary Alcuin atteſts him to have ſhed; 3 


= 


imply} many warlike exentions * . The prere 


31 Brompton, * Gert. p- 756. puts che Norchumbri firſt, but 
Huntingdon, 343- places them after his other conqueſts, | 80 Matt, f 
Weſt. 275, and Hoveden, 409. 5 

3 Mailros, p. 138. Hovenden, 403. Sim. De e 
ation of theſe people is conteſted, ' Mr, Watts thinks them of Haſt- 
ings, one of the Cinque Ports, Langhorn, p. 29, believes the word 


to have meant eaſt men, and to hae alluded to the eaſt part of 


Northumbria.—If I might interpoſe à conjecture, I would point 
out Haſtingden, in Lancaſhire, mae en ns "Op been 


a confiderable town, . 11224 291-5 
* Majlros, 138. Sax, Chron. 61, Vit, Offe, p. 13. e 
3s Sax. Chron. 61. M. Weſt. WW 8 0 7% 


35 Alcuin, the preceptor of Charlemagne, ſpeaking of the . 
mature fate of Offa's ſon, mentions, that pater ſuus pro conſir - 
matione regni ejus an Gagninen n hays A; 
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HISTORY OF THE _ 
tives which he exerciſed confirm the traditions of 


— his power. He founded the abbey at St. Al- 


Charle- 
magne 

| king of the 
Fr ancs. 


ban's, and the abbey of Bath ,; places far be- 
ene the limits of his clan bis; fy SEO 
About this era a ſtar of tranſcendant luſtte 
aroſe in Europe. Charlemagne, the deſcendant 
of the majores domus of the Francic kings; ſuc- 


oeeded to the crown, which they had wreſted 
from their ſovereigns, and obtained an empire 


which reached from the Tiber to the Elbe . In 


ſetting bounds to the Arab torrent which had 


overflooded Afia, and ſeemed about to over- 
whelm the world, Charlemagne : and his anceſtor 
deſerve the gratitude of their lateſt poſterity 1. 

As a patron of expiring literature he alſo. claims 


| applauſe: In other incidents he exhibited | that 
fierce character, of which his age was paſ- 


ſionately fond, but which humanity had perpe-' | 
tual reaſon to lament. This diſtinguiſhed prince 
attraied the admiration of ole; aud by frequent: : 


36, Mats. Weſt, = Dugdale 3 1. bo 184. 177. n. 


made ſeveral donations of land to the churek at Canterbury. Ib. 19. 


another to Sherborne monaſtury, 6. Matt. Welt. p. 288. enume 


rates twenty-three counties which Offa governed. Amongſt theſe 
the diftrifts eee . Welles and Northum- * 
bria, are recited. 3 
2 Gibbon, 5, e 8 19 , 2 4 | | 
N Malmſbury: has Gs dr Niß Bei eh in- 
genitum robur Francorum imperatarum animaſſet, feen 872 - 
pam Saracen ſubjugaſſent. | 
EY embaſſies 


ANG LO- SAXONS.: 


embaſſies the Mercian prince endeavoured- to en Lay 


excite his attention and his friendſhip f Low 


need not accredit all the letters which the cre- 


dulous or impoſing biographer of Offa preſents Hs meg 
to adds ee been | tranſmitted from Charle- Ofa. 


magne and his brother to the Anglo- Saxon and 
his enemies : indeed it is not eaſy for us to 
believe that Charlemagne would interfere ſo far 

in the concerns of the Saxons, as to command 


Offa to deſiſt from oppreſſing the other king- | 


doms, or if ſuch a command were ſent, that he 


would have made no effort to ſupport the princes, 
for whoſe ſake! he had interfered, when he found 


his mediation rejected. But one letter of the 


French king to Offa is unqueſtionably genuine; 
in that he promiſes ſecurity to all pilgrims, and 


his eſpecial protection and legal interference to 


all commercial adventurers, on their paying the 


requiſite duties; he greets Offa with expreſ- 


fions of friendſhip, and ſends him a belt; an 


Hungarian ſword, and two filken cloaxæks .. 
A diſcord of ſome moment interrupted this 
amity. All intercourſe between the two Counts 


39 Malmſb. 22. 7 ; 


0 See theſe in Vita Off ſecundi, p. 15-1 · - 


juſtly, <* Solent autem de iſto Offa multa narrari, que n 


« quimus pro incertis et apocryphis.” e 4 
A + Maim(b, 23. 75 
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tries was reciprocally interdicted ; but the quar- 
rel is not ſtated to have laſted long. 


The wars of Offa with the Britons were at firſt 
to his diſadvantage. Some branches of the 
Cymry penetrated in an incurſion into Mercia. 
Their united attack drove the Engliſh from the Se- 


vern; they frequently repeated their devaſtations. 


Offa obtained an accumulation of the forces of 
the Anglo-Saxons, and marched into Wales. 


The Britons, unable to withſtand him, quitted 


the open country between the Severn. and- the 


His Dyke. 


Wye, and withdrew to their mountains. Im- 
pregnable among theſe natural fortreſſes, they 
awaited the return of the invaders, and then ſal- 


led out in new aggreſhons. To terminate theſe 


waſteful incurſions, Offa annexed the eaſtern 
regions of Wales, as far as the Wye, to Mercia, 
planted them with Anglo-Saxons, and ſeparated 
them from the Britons by an immenſe trench and 
rampart, extending from the æſtuary of the Dee 
to the mouth of the Wye . It was carried 
through marſhes, and over mountains and rivers, 
* 7 hundred miles, and was long celebrated 


42 Alcuin ap. Malmfb. 32. 2 POD FA 

3,42 Caradoc, 19, 20. Aﬀer de Geſtis Elfredi, ro, Sim. a Düpebv. 

p- 116. After theſe events the princes of Powys moved their royal 

ſeat from Pengwern, n to 8e in r 

ſhire, > 8 805 _ pe 
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under the name of Claudh Offa, or Offa” Dyke t. 
Its remains and direction are yet viſible 1. It 
was uſed for ages afterwards as the boundary 


which determined the confines of England and 


Wales, a bou ndary aan . with the 


5 


moſt rigorous penalties 6. 1 
F Offa's 
murder of 


The baſeſt action of Offa was 8 wh 
Ethelbert, king of Eaſt Anglia. But while we 
arraign royalty for the crimes which have diſ- 


graced it, we are bound to remark how many 
have been produced by the propenſities of their 


n | Choke 1s an a oel ſo grand as ”p ex- 


. 121 


: 1 Eg 3 75 4 , [OE 
54 Lhwyd 8 Brit. Deſeript. . all ho cities 

and towns on its eaſtern ſide in ton vel ham finientia habent. Ib. 

, It may be ſeen on Brachy Hill, and near Ryhd av Helig, 
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n 


© and Lanterden in Herefordſhire, and is continued, northwards 


c from Knighton, over a part of Shropſhire, into MonigamiFikire, 


4 arid may be traced over the long mountain, called in Welch Ken 


_ - © Digolh, to Harden Caſtle, croſs the Severn, and Lbhan- Drinio 
* Common. Thence it paſſes the Vyrnwy again into Shropſhire, 


« not far from Oſwaldſtry. In Denbighſhire it is viſible along the ; 
& road between Rhywabon and Wrexham ; from whence, being 


« continued through Flintſhire, it ends a little below Holywell, 
cc where that water falls into the Dee at a place formerly the ſcite 


*« of the caſtle of Baſingwerk." Gibſon? 8 Additions to .Camden's 


Radoorthire, p. 587. ed. 1695. 
jo. Satiſh, Polycrat. in his De nugis curialium, I. 6. p. 164. 


ſecond ſide, relates, that the Welch making irruptions, Harold was 
ſent by Edward againſt them; he purſued them with light armed 


troops, reached their hills of ſnows, ravaged all around with great 
flaughter, and made a law that every Briton, who ſhould be found 
with a weapon on this fide of Offa's Dyke ſhould have his * _ 


cut off, —Camden mentions this law. 4 
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— end while mankind in general reſerve their loudeſt 


acclamations, not for the beſt but for the greateſt 
ſovereign, they muſt expect that monarchs will, 
like themſelves, prefer aggrandizement to virtue. 
Upon our own heads a portion of the guilt muſt 
füll, which our applauſes contribute to occaſion; 


and while we judge the throne for the vices which 


have ſullied it, we muſt remember that the luſt 
for authority continues {till the tyrant. paſſion of 
every ſubjeRt's breaſt, and that the cottage: and 
the parlour, even yet, will rival the palace in the 
vices which attend both the attainment and ex- 
erciſe of the domination we covet. 1 . 
But as the hiſtorian aſſumes the oics of re- 
| viving the mighty dead, and of paſſing them oh 
| fore the living world in all the action and- cir- 
cumſtance of truth, it is a ſacred duty that their 
awful re- appearance on the great theatre of man 
be made to contribute ſome moral tuition to 
their emulous poſterity. If the beatified ſpirit 
be inveked to inſpire, the blood: ſtained criminal 
muſt be ſummoned to deter. | Let us then not 
decline the ſcene of Offa's depravity, oy: let us. 
alſo remember and ameliorate our ]-. 
At the cloſe of Offa's reign Ethelbert polſuſſed. 
the crown of Eaſt Anglia, a peaceful and intel» 
5/46 BPR = | | gent 
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ligent prince, in the bloom of youth EX decent CHAP. 
| beauty, intereſting i in his manners, and virtuous I 

in his diſpoſition #7, Invited or welcomed. by 
Offa , he went to Mercia for the purpoſe of 
receiving the hand of Etheldritha. His ſplen- 
did retinue became his own dignity, and was 
a pleaſing homage to the merit of his betrothed. 
Offa received him with that diſtinction which 
was due to the allotted huſband of his daughter. : 
The ſoft boſom of the princeſs acknowledged the 1 
merit of the accompliſhed Ethelbert, and the | 
ſweeteſt cherub of happineſs was about to unite 
them; but ſuddenly the bands of love were 
burſt aſunder ; ; Ethelbert was aſſaſſinated; the 
father of his beloyed was his murderer. Though 
Offa had pledged his protection, had received 
the king of Eaſt Anglia as his gueſt, had intro- 
duced him to his daughter as her approved huſ- 
band, and the nuptial feaſt had began, Offa pro- 
cured his aſſaſſination“ . The favourable mo- 
PE Oe ne Haug ment 


7 Flor, Wig. 281. Vita Offe, 2 . FE 
43 The welcome is affirmed by all. The invitation by MalmC. | 
bury, 29. and the author of the Life of Offa, P- 23. | . 
49 That Offa commanded the murder is expeclaly aſſerted by 1 
Ethelwerd, 840. Hoveden, 410. Huntingdon, 344. Sax. Chron. 
65. Flor. Wig. 281. Malmſb. de Pont. 287. Bromton, 749. 
Higden, 2 57. Rad. Dicet. 446. and Aſſeri Annal. 154. Their 
uniting evidence does away the paltry attempt of Matt. Weſt. p. 283. 
and the fabulous monk of St. Alban's, in Vita Offæ, p. 23. who 
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Calamities 
of Offa's 
family. 
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temptation which overpowered the feelings of the 


father and the man, The friends of Ethelbert 


fled in conſternation. The perjured Offa in- 
vaded his dominions, and Eaſt Anglia was added 
to his conqueſts. 

Did ſuch a complication of crimes benefit the 
perpetrator ? Before two years elapſed, this man, 


who for ambition had plunged. into the moſt 


hopeleſs guilt, was hurried from his empire to 
his grave. Remorſe, with her never- dying worm, 
embittered all the interval. His daughter, whom 
he had wedded to miſery the moſt agonizing, 


abandoned bis court, fled into the marſhes of 
Croyland, and pined away her life in mourning 


ſolitude Ns queen, the evil counſellor of his 
ambition, periſhed miſerably * Mg the hpſband 


want to fix it ſolely on the queen. Both theſe apologiſts admit that 


Offa immediately ſeized Eaſt Anglia; and ſuch an action, after ſuch 


a cataſtrophe, is e the moſt e evidences of = guilt and 
its motive. 

52 Ingulf. 3. Bromton, 752. Vit. Offæ, 24. Offa went Rowe 
before his death, and extended to his own dominions the liberality 
of Ina, called Romeſcot. It was with ftri& truth that the friend 
of the great Alfred mentions Offa with the epithet (e univerſis circa 
te ſe regibus et regionibus finitimis formidoloſus rex.” Aſſer de 
Reb. Geſt. Elfredi, p. 10.— Alfred in his laws recites Offa as a 
preceding legi lier, whoſe regulations he had as. Wilkins 
Leges Anglo Sax. 34. 

51 Vit. Off, P. 25. —As I obſerve female B to charters 
of Cynedritha regina, I cannot be certain whether all the ſyllables 
form the proper name, or an the firſt implics que as this au- 
thor alerts. : 

of 
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of another of his daughters was cut off in the. 
fame year with himſelf ** ; the other, who mar- 
ried Brithric, died a martyr to vice and penury 
the moſt extreme, ſcorned and abhorred ; and 
his ſon Ecgfrid, who in 594 ſucceeded him, was 
permitted to exiſt only 141 days “. The race 
of Offa diſappeared for ever, though his corroded 
memory has continued to exiſt. Such are the 
bleſſings of a proſperity: founded upon vice! 
During the reign of Offa, the ſceptre of Wel. 

ſex had been ſwayed, ſince 755, by Cynewulf. 
He warred with the Britons ſucceſsfully 5, and 
met Off in the diſaſtrous conflict at Benſing- 


ton. After a reign of many years, in 784, he 


fell a victim to revenge and deſperation. He en- 


deavoured to expel Cyneheard, the brother of 
the depoſed Sigebyrht,; a ſuſpicion that he was 
meditating retaliation occaſioned the attempt. 


Cyneheard determined to prevent the blow; he 


watched the unguarded moment when the king 


with a few attendants viſited a lady at Merton 
in Surry ; he collected about eighty deſperadaes, 
haſtened to the place, and FOO the cham- 


5. Ethelred, the ſon of Moll. 
33 See further, p. 343. . 
5+ Bromton, 7 54. Hunt. 344. Iogutf, 6. 
55 Flor, Wig, 274. Sax. Chr. 57. | 
56 Matt. Weſt, 280,—This author ſtates, = ne had 
deen baniſhed. | 
" 4 Ber 
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Cynewulf I 
of Weſſex , 
aſſaſſinated, 


BOOK 
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The . mur- 
derers 


puniſhed. 
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ber to which the king had retired, before bi | 
friends were aware of his danger. The king 


quitted the apartment, and vigorouſly defended 
himſelf ; he beheld Cyneheard, and, ruſhing for- 


ward, ſeverely wounded him ;'but no courage 


could prevail againſt ſuch numbers. Cynewulf 
was ſlain. Rouſed by the clamour of the ſtrug- 
gle, his thanes hurried to the. conflict. Safety 


and wealth were offered to them by the aſſaſſins; 


but no bribes could repreſs their loyal indigna- 


tion, and they fell nobly by their maſter's fide ; 
one Britiſh hoſtage only _eſcaped, deſperately 
wounded. - In the morning the diſmal tidings 


had circulated, and the great officers of the royal 


houſehold, Ofric the friend, and Weverth the 


faithful miniſter of Cynewulf, with their at- 


tendants, rode to the town.. Cyncheard pro- 
fuſely poured forth his promiſes and preſents if 
they would aſſiſt him to obtain the crown. The 
diſintereſted thanes diſdained the: favours of a 
murderer, forced an entrance with their battle 
axes, and a deadly conteſt enſued. 'The walter 


"Er Tn ogy oats x 


periſhed . 


184. 
Brihtric 
ine ceeds. 


This 1 . da the 
Ae of Brihtric. He was A the 1 race of 


97 Sax, Chron. 599 63 Fiber. wig. 278, Hunt, 343. ES 
\Cerdic, 
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Cerdic®. In 787 he married Eadburga, the CHAP. 
daughter of Offa, and the ſame year was dif- - 
tinguiſhed as that in which the Danes firſt landed Danes fit 
on the Engliſh. ſhore. The gerefa of the place England. 
went out to ſee the ſtrangers, who had arrived: 
with three veſſels, and was inſtantly killed“. 

Their incurſion was OY on other TO of 4.442 
the iſland, 7 |: + 4 ron 1191 N 
The wife of Brihtrie, or + Bebthtrib:: IS ex- Viees of 
preſſed by Aſſer to have imitated the tyranny 2 
of her father, to have hated all to whom her huſ- 

band was attached, and to have done whatever 


was odious to mankind. She became familiar | 
with vices the moſt abhorrent to female nature, 


whoſe gentle feelings revolt from deeds of 
blood, and never perpetrate cruelty till their | 
moral ſentiments have been eraſed. She accuſed. 2 
to the king whomſoever her caprice diſliked, and 
thus deprived them of life or power. When 3 
he refuſed the gratification to her malice, the | 
ſecret poiſon was her deadly miniſter. LO 
IJ0o one youth the king was fo attached that 
by arts were fruitleſsly exerted to procure his 
diſgrace, | She mingled for him the cup of death, 
s Sax. Chron. 63. | 
2 59 Sax, Chron. e. Flor. Wig. 8 4 
2 5 | Fe 
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BOOK: It was the deſtiny of Brihtric that by accident 


She ee ave 
| Br ihtr ic. 


* 


he ſhould drink the contents. Thus was he 


puniſhed for his unjuſt compliances with the 


malignancy of Eadburga. He expired as well 


da the: n 5 and was ſucceeded wy gd 


She eſcapes 
to France, 


bert. 

Execrated out tof Weſſex, | . el wo- 
man ſailed with great treaſures to F rance, and 
preſented herſelf to Charlemagne. With ſplendid 


- Preſents! ſhe: ſtood before the throne : © Chuſe, 


Eadburga,”” faid the ſagacious king, foreſeeing 
her reply, * e chuſe which you prefer, me or my 
ſon.”—< Your ſon,” was her anſwer, © becauſe 
he is youngeſt.” The ſarcaſtic monarch taunt- 
ingly aſſured her, that if ſhe had ſelected him he 
ſhould have transferred her to his ſoni;: but that' 
as her election had been otherwiſe; ſhe ſhould: 


have neither. He gave her what he thought 


better ſuited her immorality, the habit and diſ- 
cipline of a cloiſter; but even in this retreat ſne 


indulged her depravity, and was turned out of 


Her miſer- 
able end. 


the ſociety. In poverty and miſerable vice ſhe 
dragged on a loathed exiſtence, and at laſt, at 


66 Aſſer relates theſe incidents from the communications of his 
illuſtrious malter ; © Quod a domino meo Alfredo Angulſaxonum 
rege veredico, etiam ſæpe mihi referente audivi," p. 10. The 
Saxon Chronicle mentions Worr as the ealdorman who died with 
Brihtric, p. 68. 


8 . 3 a Pavia, 


AN GL O. s AX ONs. 
Pavia, accompanied by a little girl, ſne begged 


her daily bread ®, and cloſed an abandoned life 


by a moſt deplorable death. 


* 


5: Aſſer ſays, he had this fact from many who had teen her: Sicut 
a multis videntibus eam audivimus quotidie mendicans in Pavia 


miſerabiliter moreretur, p. 12: 2 the year 798 London was burnt, 


with many of its inhabitants. Chron. Petrib. p. 10. 
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better ſuited her immorality, the habit and diſ- 
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bert. 
Execrated out f. Weller, tie l wo- 


preſented herſelf to Charlemagne. With ſplendid 


preſents ſhe: ſtood before the throne: Chuſe, 
Eadburga,” ſaid the ſagacious king, foreſeeing 
her reply, chuſe which you prefer, me or my. 
ſon. % Your ſon,” was her anſwer, © becauſe 
he is youngeſt;” The ſarcaſtic monarch taunt- 


ingly aſſured her, that if ſhe had ſelected him he 


ſhould have transferred her to his ſon, but that 


as her election had been otherwiſe, ſhe ſhould: 


cipline of a cloiſter; but even in this retreat ſhe 


indulged her depravity, and was turned out of 


Her miſer- 
able end. 


the ſociety. In poverty and miſerable vice ſhe 


dragged on a loathed exiſtence, and at laſt, at 


60 Aſſer relates theſe incidents from the communications of his 
illugrious matter : * Quod a domino meo Alfredo Angulſaxonum 
rege veredico, etiam ſæpe mihi referente audivi,” p. 10. The 
Saxon Chronicle mentions Worr as the ealdorman who died with 
Mie, p- on 


8 e a Pavia, 


AN GL O. s AXONsS. 
Pavia, accompanied by a little girl, ſne begged 
her daily bread“, and cloſed an abandoned life 
by a moſt deplorable death. 


* 


5 Aﬀer ſays, he had this fact from many who had ſeen her : Sicut 
a multis videntibus eam audivimus quotidie mendicins in Pavia 


miſerabiliter moreretur, p. 12 In the year 798 London was burnt, 


with many of its inhabitants, Chron. Petrib. p. 10. 
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A View f the State of Europe at the Are Fon of 
| E n | 


HEN Egbert attained the crown of Weſſex, 
the moſt remarkable powers in Europe were 


the Northmen, the Francs, the Saracens, and 


the Pope. 
As the Northmen are eſſentially connected | 
with the next period of our hiſtory, we will poſt- 
pone our review of their ſituation until we reach 
the era of their moſt diſtinguiſhed activity. 
In the beginning of the ninth century the em- 


pire of the Francs, produced and ſuſtained by the 


genius of Charlemagne, almoſt monopolized the 


map of Europe. At the cloſe of the fifth cen- 


tury, Clovis laid the foundation of the ſtupen- 
dous edifice. . Before his reign, which com- 
menced in 482, the Francs, like the Saxons 
during the Anglo- Saxon octarchy, had been ſe- 


parated into many independant governments. 
Clovis, the ruler of the Salian Francs, inherited 


only the iſland of the Batavians, and the ancient 


dioceſes of Tournay and Arras. He ſurpriſed 


g 7. his 


ANGLO- SAXONS. 


[ey age by a diſplay of military energy and con- 
duct, which not only broke the ſceptres of every 
Francic ſovereign, but alſo expelled from Gaul 


the Roman commander, who had retained Soil- | 


ſons, Rheims, Troyes, Beavais, and Amiens. 
With that ſucceſs which ſuperior talents uſually 
command, Clovis extended his dominions, i in 493» 
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to the Seine, and in the next year to the Loire. 


The modern Alſace and Lorraine, with their ad- 
jacencies, were conquered from the Alemanni, 
and after a life of victory, be died in 51 I, Pre- 
ſenting to the aſtoniſhed world a compact mo- 


narchy of power, which from the Rhine reached 


to the Loire, and even ſtretched i in parts to the 
Garonne and the Pyrenees“. 

Ne left this vaſt territory divided ben bis 
four ſons, who eſtabliſhed the capitals of their 
different kingdoms at Rheims or Metz, Orleans, 


Paris, and Soiffons *; and although theſe princes ” 
and their ſucceſſors, like all rivals in power, dif- 


fered between themſelves, and experienced va- 


__ *® Maſcou's Hiſtory of the Germans, v. 2. p. 336. Gibbon, 
v. 3. p. 559550. Du Bos Hiſt. Critiq. v. 1. p. 633. defines the 
kingdom to which Clovis ſucceeded, and. v. 2 p. 12535. details 
his tranſactions. | 
'2 Maſcou, 2. p. 38. „ After this we meet with the names of 


« Auſtraſia and Neuſtria in the hiſtory of the Francs; that part of - 


« the Franconian dominions which was ſituate eaſtwards was called 
« Auſtraſia, and the weſtern country, as far as the Loire, was 
6 1 . or Neuſtrakia,” Ib, 
| rious 


es 


100K 
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rious cel againſt each other, yet vid 
their governments, whether uhited or diſcordant, 
the" doftlinion of the Francs was on all ſicles en- 
larged- In Germany to their victorious ſceptre 
Thufingia; including even Magdeburg, Helm- 


_ Rad, and the ſouth part of F. ranconia, and ſome- 
times Bavaria, were lubjected . In Gaul they ob- 


The em- 
pire of the 
Francs in 


358. 


| Riſe of the 
maires de 
palais. 


taitied Burgundy, Provence, and whatever the 
Oftro-Gbths' had enjoyed between the Alps, the 
RHone, and the Mediterranean, witli part of 
Rætia; part of Spain was alſo wreſted from the 


Vifi-Goths*. This enôrmous empire became 
united under one maſter” i in Clotarius the firſt, 


the ſurvivitig ſon of Clovis, i in 5 58 * ' What his 
children ſhared, the ſword of the ſecond Clotarius 
compelled” again into one monarchy, in the 
poſſeſſion of which he died in 6285. * 
After this period the empire of the rancs ex- 
hibited the phenomenon of the miniſter of the 
crown gradually acquiring an authority, which at 
laſt ſubverted the race of Clovis, and placed a 


3 Maſcou, 69, 91, 95, 113. — . The Penne begin abou this 
& time to be famous in the hiſtory of the Franks. They extended 
tc their dominions in Rætia, and the adjoining part of Noricum, 
* and became one of the principal people that compoſed the king- 
« dom of Germania. Ib. 13S. 

4 Maſcou, 174. Who thereupon became: far more powerful 
b than Clovis his father. 
V Maſcou, 241, 


new 


2 


 WNGEO-S&XINS: of 
new dynaſty on the Francic throne. The ſove- CHAP.” 
reigns became dependents on the maires de pa 
lais their ſervants; weak princes, civil wars, ad „ 
minorities, produced the ſpectacle ſo unuſual in 
the weſtern'world ©. The great abilities of Pepin, 
the maire de palais of Auſtraſia in 689, WBO ob 
tained the title of dux et princeps Fraricorum”, 
and of his ſon Charles Martel, who deſerves·bür Charles: | 
bleſſings, as the hero ſelected by providence to 
fave Europe from a Mahomedan yoke*, made 
the uſurpations popular among the Francs. He 
died in 741. His ſons divided his authority, 
but Pepin, the moſt fortunate or moſt worthy of zn on 
the two, obtained the whole nik in 747» Fern. 
when his brother ſought the cloiſter?. x In 1 


s See Maſcou, 242, 249. After Clotaridy 's death in 670, ( the 
« Francs tied Childeric down to certain articles, one of which WASS: 
« that each kingdom ſhould have a ſeparate maire*de' pilais of i ita 
„% own. This is looked upon as the beginning of the great declen 
« ſion of the empire of the Francs; for in the ſequel of this hiſtory. 
« we meet with hardly any other ſubject than the wars between the 
4e maires de palais. 263. c 

7 Maſcou, 268. During his e ee be ; Hank hay- 
ing ſucceffively' acceded to the throne very young, Pepin Had the 
«© better opportunity! to eſtabliſh his authority, and the new form of 
«© government more firmly. 269.—Pepin conſtituted his grandſon, 
a child, © maire de palais over Neuſtria and Burgundy, which 
© ſhews how great his power was, for the maires de” palais were be- 
« fore choſen by the grandees of the nation.” 276. 

- 3- See the wars and actions of Charles TOR 717 to 741 in Maſ- N 
cou, 289— 318. | | | 

9 Maſcou, 318, 329 os 

| 5 his 
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his nominal ſoyereign was depoſed, and the « crown. 


| of France was placed on the head of Pepin “. 


. Pepin, the firſt maire de palais,. who had ven- 
Fo on the throne, died in 768. He left two 
ſons, but his eldeſt, the renowned Charlemagne, 
ſoon acquired the united kingdom of the Francs", 
which for years he laboured to augment with a 
ſucceſs atchieved by few. His campaigns were 


1 almoſt every where proſperous. In Italy he de- 


ſtroyed the kingdom of the Lombards; ; after a 


ſtruggle of - thirty-three years he reduced the 
Saxons; he conquered the prince who aſſumed 


the kingdom of Bavaria; he wreſted part of Spain 


5 from the Saracens, and after a very penlous war- 


fare he ſubdued the Huns and Avari, the mo- 
dern Auſtrians and Hungarians . At length 
his powerful empire, from eaſt to weſt, extended 
from the Ebro to the Viſtula or the Elbe, and 
from north to ſouth, from the dutchy of Beneven- 
tum to the Eyder 3, Poſſeſſed of the power which 
aroſe from this gigantic dominion, he died11 in 814 5 


5 10 Maſcov, 332. This very valuable author, terminates bie 
learned hiſtory with the acceſſion of Pepin. His well ſelected text 


is enriched by copious extracts from original authorities in his notes. 


11 Hiſtory of the Empire, * the Sieur b vel. 1. p. 12—16. 
1 Heiſs, 18-3999 Cats ? 
13 Gibbon, vol. 5. p. 144. Hatt, 4 42. PO: | 
14 Heiſs, 55. The inſcription on his tomb ——— 6 Qui reg- 
num Francorum nobiliter ampliavit, et per annos 47 feœliciter 
tenuit, deceſſit ſeptuagenarius, A. D. 814. Eginhart de Vit. p. 12. 


. In 


ANGLO-SAXONS. 

In the ſeventh century a man had ariſen in 
Arabia, gifted with the ability to occaſion an awful 
revolution in the mind and kingdoms of mankind. 
His diſciples affailed ſociety in Afia and Africa 
with the ſword of irreſiſtible enthuſiaſm, Reli- 
gion and many governments fell victims to their 
martial and mental fury. Stimulated by unpa- 
ralleled ſucceſs to new enterprize, Europe, the 
laſt refuge of Chriſtianity and of knowledge, was 
menaced by their battalions. In 713 Spain was 
conquered '*, and the victorious Muſa meditated 
to obtain by his fanatic Saracens the kingdom of 
the Francs, Italy, and Germany. To atchieve 
this monſtrous ſcheme they invaded, France in 
721, and 1n 732 ſeemed about to gratify their 


ambition, under the valiant Abderame, when 


Charles Martel fought the battle of the civilized 
world . Six days the fortune of man was in 
ſuſpenſe; on the ſeventh his good genius 
triumphed; the Arabs experienced a ruinous de- 
feat; they never reſumed the conqueſt of Gaul; 


but ge continued in the Wee of Spain. 


'5 Gibbon, 373. See the Arabian hiſtory of this conqueſt in the 
life of Almanzor, by Abulcacim Tariff Abentari, one of the Sara- 
cen generals in the expedition. It was publiſhed in Engliſh from 
the Spaniſh verſion in 1693. 5 
1 Gibbon, 376. 

7 Gibbon, 40 5-412. | 
by The 


Europe 
ſaved by 
Charles 


Martel. © 
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The papal power demands a momentary 
glance, becauſe at this period i it dee 
its ſeparation from tho eaſtern empire , 5 cſtabliſh- 
| ed.its influence over the kings of Europe by 


the right which it aſſumed and exerciſed of con- 


ferring | the dignity of emperor, and received 
from the Policy or bounty of Charlemagne great 
territorial acceſſions. In the year 800, at the 
feſtival of Chriſtmas, Charlemagne received the 


crown of empire from pope Leo the third, and 


was hailed as the pious Auguſtus, the great and 
pacific emperor of the Romans . Charlemagne 


| had. already, in 774, confirmed to the pope the 


Tts territo- 
rial acqui- 
ftions. 


gift of his father Pepin. This prince had pre- 
ſented to the Roman pontiff the exarchate of 


: Rayenna, which he had conquered from the | 
| Lombards, the marquiſate of Ancona, and the 
cities of Bologna, Mantua, Ceſenna, Modena, 


Regio, Parma, Piacenza, Ferrara, and Farneſe. 
Charlemagne ratified and ſecured to the pope 
this ſplendid acquiſition, and added the iſland 
of Cortu, the river of Genoa, the Upper Tufcany, 
the ſtate of Urbino, and ſome other places. 
Thus the biſhop of Rome was exalted from a 


#puitual dominion to territorial ſorereiguty. 


2 Gibbon, 132. | | 
9 Gibbon, 135, Heiſs, 40. 
22 Heils, 19. | 
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meſtic principality; he came to rank among CE 


temporal princes, and his authority continued to 
augment until it endangered the permanency of 


every potentate. 
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Thus all the weſtern regions cul Europe were, State of 


in the year 800 , poſſeſſed by four unequal ſtates, as 


but all of prime importance. The day of the 
Saracens had paſſed. The preponderance of 
Charlemagne and his ſucceſſors effectually con- 
fined them to Spain ; but they had been terrible, 
and if their neighbours had been weak would ſtill 


have been the lords of the world. Charlemagne 


was now the coloſſus which was annihilating the 
independance of Europe; but his grandeur was 


the reſult of his perſonal talents, and faded after 


800. 


jos 


his departure, until at length Germany was ſepa- 


rated from France. The Northmen ſoon burſt 
in terror from their lakes and marſhes, and during 
the ninth century the infant civilization of 


Europe was trembling on the precipice of de- 


ſtruction. With ſlower but as fatal ſucceſs the 
papal empire extended its poiſoning influence 
over the nobleſt ſtates of the weſtern world ; 
knowledge and religion withered under its de- 
baſing ſway, and a long night of ignorance and 
vice, perpetuated by its tyranny, e the 
human race. 
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CHAP. X. 


Th Reign ef le. 


"GBERT r was the fon of As or Ethelmand, 3 

tbe great g grandſon of Inigils, the brother of 
Ina. Alcmund was left early in his mother” s 
care, and his ſiſters. were ſent into Saxony for 
their education, where. they became religious ?'. 
Egbert received the inſtruction of the times, and 
his talents gave ſplendor to his youth. When 
Brihtric became king of Weſſex, the popularity 
of Egbert excited his miſtruſt, and he; projected 


his deſtruction. To avert the danger Egbert 


fled to Dis - The meſſengers of Brihtric follow- 


ed him, and to debar the young exile from' the 


friendſhip of Mercia, they ſolicited for their 
maſter the daughter of Offa. Eadburga was be- 
trothed to Brihtric, and n ed to. the 


coaſt of Fi mas”. | 


8 Wallingford, 3 Gale, $31. The Saxon Chronicle makes the 


_ father of Egbert king of Kent, p. 63. and Higden intitles him ſub 


reguli, p. 292. 80 Rudborne. Carte gives him a territory in the 
eaſtern extremity of Weſt . but his gin _ not 7 7 7 as 


much, p. 282. 
Malmſb. J. 2. c. 1. p. 36. There is 1 acute about 


Egbert's refidence in France. The Saxon Chronicle, 73. Flor. 
Wig. p. 291. Hunting. 344, and Hoyeden, 411. expreſs a period 
| of 


ANG LO SAX ONS. 


It was after 787 that he left Offa for the court 
ob Charlemagne. This indefatigable monarch, 

hom Europe every year beheld in a new part of 
its varied climate, pouring his diſciplined warriors 
on the powerful lavage tribes, which. {warmed 
between the German Ocean and the mouth of 
the Danube, in the year 788 marched againſt 
the Sclavonians on the Baltic. Scarce had 
they ſubmitted but the Huns were invading him, 
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Egberts 
retreat yich 
Charle- 


magne. 


and he was alſo ſummoned towards Naples by 


the*hoſtilities: of the eaſtern empire. It may 
be preſumed that a young prince of enterprize, 
reduced to ſolicit an aſylum, would not have 
neglected to accompany Charlemagne in his 


campaigns, as the moſt certain method of ins - 


tereſting and deſerving his favour. To trace the 


future expeditions of this fortunate emperor is, 


therefore, to exhibit the ſchools in Which the 
mind of Egbert was diſciplined, and thoſe mili 
tary talents acquired, which deſtroyed the inde- 


pendence of the s ee eee of the 


Anglo-Saxon octarchy. . ee 


of chree years TI ibi per wiednkith hanf t.  Malmibury Stay 
that he went thither from Offa's court, when Brihtric fought the 
Mercian alliance. It is clear that the other chronicles are miſtaken, 
for how could Offa and Brihtric exile Egbert into France three 


, years only before his acceſſion, when Offa died ſix years previous 


to this period perhaps the three ſhould be thirteen years. 
* * Heiſs, I To c. 4. p.zerta 8 / 


Aa | In 


1 
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In 590, the Avarians and Huns, the modern 


— Auſtrians and Hungarians, maintained a" war 
Cons 1 with Charlemagne, in which his ſafety was en- 
| wen dangered, and torrents of blood effuſed. With 


two armies, more powerful than any which he 
had yet thought it needful to uſe, he marched 


in two divifions down the Danube; for. eight 
years the terrible conflict laſted, and we may 


tremble to read that ſo many battles were fought, | 
and ſo deſperate was the ſtruggle, that the pro- 


vinces were laid intirely deſolate, and in many 


which had flouriſhed there but the aſhes and the 


ground plot; the inhabitants, even the women 
and children, had diſappeared. / What ſhall we 
feel, when we read that theſe people, before this 


Var, had been the moſt happy and formidable 


of any nation in the world, and that they had 


pPreſerved themſelves in peace and e 


above two hundred years? 
While this war laſted, Charlemagne had alſo 
to recover Frieftand and Lower Saxony from the 
invaſion of Godefrid king of Denmark, to haſten 
into Italy to cruſh: the conſpiracy of his illegiti= 


mate ſon, to expel the Saracens from Provence, 
to meet the 3 of biſhops : at Sona and | 
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power had impoſed. Here again we are ſhock- 


4 5 
to ſubdue the inſurrection of the Saxons, ho enan 
reflected with abhorrence on the yoke which his oy 


ech at the barbatity of war, and of its conquerors. | 


He reſolved to abandon all Saxony to the ſword. 


becauſe of its revolt, and to extirpate the moſt 
mutinous of theſe barbarians. The fate of 


39,000 men evinced the a. ans 


his determination . 

On his return Gai thi a by paſſed 
his winter at Aix la Chapelle, a place with which, 
he was much delighted; In the ſubſequent years 
we find him at Paderborn, afterwards traverſing 


795. 


the French coaſts, viſiting the diet at Mentz. 


and in the year Abo, marching into zuin | 


Suabia and F riuli 7. 

It was in this year that Egbert was bg 
out of the French empire to the throne of Eng- 
land. He was the only deſcendapt of Cerdis 
that was in exiſtence! ann His Vnaffian was 
highly Nopular in Weſſen. 

At the period of his 55 the Mund 
though, nominally: under an hexarchy, was faſt 
verging into a triarchy. The petty powers of 


2 ITFKI 
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* 


"OO Hei, 3537. 
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Egbert re- 


turns to 


England. 
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England. 
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Kent, Eſſex, and Eaſt Anglia, had already be. 
come the ſatellites of Mercia, and moved obe- 
dient to its influence and ſubordinate to its 


power; Northumbria, occupied in producing 


and deſtroying a ſucceſſion of uſurpers and tut- 
bulent hobles, had ceaſed to moleſt her neigh- 
bouts ; ; Weſſex had enlarged herſelf by the in- 


corporation of Suſſex; its population and wealth 


- multiplied under the peaceable adminiſtration of 


Brihtric, and a ſeries of able ſovereigns had re- 
duced the nobles of the land to an uſeful ſubor- 
dination. The force of Weſſex was therefore a 


well organized concentration of various powers, 


ready to operate with all their energies for any 
great purpoſe to To _ ſhows: be fi um- 


| moned. | 1 


At this criſis Egbert cake.” . he bsc 
of Charlemagne had educated him to the arts of 
empire From his example he learnt - the 
difficult policy of governing with vigour and pru- 
dence the diſcordant members of an immenſe 
body. politic. The character of Charlemagne 
Was a mixture of cultivated intellect and ern 


* C 


29 | Malmſbury cy of the 8285 eil enim gens ia et exercita- 
tione virium et comitate morum cunctarum occidentalium facile 
princeps ; he mentions that Egbert regnandi diſciplinam a Francis 
acciperet, and that with them aciem mentis expediret et mores 
5 8 a e barbarie alienos indueret.“ I. 2. c. 2. p. 36. 


. „ 5 riſm, 


riſm, which was likely to have excited and im- 
proved the mind of Egbert; and in the wars of 


the Francs he muſt have imbibed a military _ 


| knowledge deciſively ER; to that: of —_ 
Anglo-Saxon competitor. - | 
- His mild government . the a 
ment of his ſubjects, and the tranquillity of the 


firſt years of his _ foſtered his -growing Io 


enz... 
For the firſt nintteer. years 5 Fgberen 8 reign 


cia, He had ſubdued Kent, and ruled Mercia 
and its appendages with an ability which ſuſ- 
pended the ambition of the Weſt Saxon king, 
Kenwulf is mentioned with applauſe, for his 
peacefulneſs, piety, and juſtice ». His ability was 


known to his rata and ſecured to _ 


= repoſe he loved, E 
It was on the interior l 4 PR weſt — 
Egbert firſt tried the efficacy of his military 
ſtrength; he penetrated ſucceſsfully into Devon- 
ſhire and Cornwall; reſiſtance melted away be- 
fore him; he rayaged unchecked from the a to 
the weft. 


35 Ingulphi Hit. 5. 6. rex . juſtia, 5 Pet. 10. 

* Sax. Chron. 69. Flor. Wigorn. 285, Malmſb. 36. Ethelw. 
40. In the year 816, the Nr 1 8 at Rome was burnt. 
11 Wig. 28 5. 


4a 3 | The 


Kenwulf 


8 13. 
Egbert de- 
feats the 
Weſtern 
Britons. 


Kenny 
Kenwulf continued to fit on the throne of Mer. 
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- B en The high road to the temple of greatneſs Was 
nad open before Egbert by the death of Ken: | 
3819. wulf His wiſdom had completed the efforts 
| Kemrilfs ef Offa for the power of Mercia, and had his 
ſceptre fallen into a hand of equal energy, Wel- 
ſex might hot. * this . have mT lord of 

the aſcendant. s 

. be Bs But to Pry a TEAK? of ed had | theſ 
Mercia. | rival ſtates reſpectively attained, that it was ob- 
vious a furious competition muſt ſoon ariſe for 
1 öne to be miſtreſs of the whole. The humilia- 
ion of the other powers increaſed the rivalry of 
= theſe; two neighbouring co: equals in power can- 
1 3 long exiſt in amity together, becauſe man is 
E © +60 much a being of hope and envy, and too 
1 uttle appretiates tranquillity and content. In 
| the calm ſunſhine of nature he wearies with laſſi- 
tude, and ooarts the perturbed atmoſphere which 
88 . will rouſe him to exertion and agitate him with 
| ö By its political power Merci pro- 
Eo ant. miſed to win in the approaching race of ſuprettiacy; 
A but Weſſer was riſing ſo faſt into importance, 
| that nothing leſs than a eontinuation of able 
government in Mercia could ſuppreſs its compe- 
tion. Both had reached that point of power, 
that the late which firſt was 6 Cilquicted. wy" we 


5 | 32 aun. 7. | <BR> 
1 $173 | ES | | evils 
| 
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| ſuccumb under the preſſure of the other. ek: 
Egbert and Kenwulf governed their- — 
| kunplen with ſuch ſteady capacity, that during 
their co-exiſtence the balance was not determins 
ed. If Kenwulf had been the ſurvivor, and 
minors or incapable men, haraſſed by fa&ious ' 
chiefs, had ſucceeded to the throne of Egbert. 
then Mercia would have acquired the monarchy 
of England; but the coveted diſtinction was 
allotted to Weſſex, and the cauſes powerful 
enough to reduce à nation were nn to opes 


rate in Mercia. ä 
EKenwulf left his ſon Kinelm, a chil of fo 


Te g of 


25 
; Hils of a weak adminiſtration would inevitably CHAP. 


years of age, the heir to his crown, under the Kea 
tutelage of his marriageable daughters. The dn 


eldeſt of theſe, Wendreda, was of that evil- 


brooding diſpoſition, which ſuffers its ſelfiſſi diſ- 


content to gather till reaſon and virtue are over- 
powered by it; the other was of milder nature, 
but bowed to the ſterner genius of her ſiſter. 
MWendreda, hopeful of acquiring 4 permanent 
authority, reſolved on her brother's death. He 


was carried by his foſter father one evening 85 d 


a wood, and there murdered. Her crime fatted 


ay 
1 


1 


to Ft! her. Her age Ceolwulf took, the Ceolwulf, 
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BOOK crown; in his ſecond mane he was driven out by 


II. . 
A Beornulf “. FCC 


Beornulf Theſe an diene a: Mereia: in * 


a weak 


Frince, career of dignity. Beornulf became by his uſur- 


pation rather the king of his party than ſove- 
reign of the united population of his territory. 
He had acquired his throne by violence, yet if 
his kill had been equal to the criſis, he might 
have conſolidated his power, and awed diſcon- 
tent into obedience, or ſoothed it into attach- 
ment; but he is characterized as a fool, rich and 
powerful, though of no regal anceſtry . With 
giddy precipitancy he plunged into a perſonal 
competition with Egbert, and linked the 1 of 
Mercia in his o wWwn. . 
3823. This year was difticgniſhed In, a 3 1 


of 


Battle in at Gafelford, or Camelford, in Cornwall s. The 


men of Devonſhire are particularized as the com- 
batants who conflicted with the Corniſh Britons, 
The pieces of armour, rings, and braſs furniture 
for horſes, dug up here, and the local tradition of 
ph 646 battle, may be collateral evidences of this 

ſtruggle 30% but they are alſo clamped by Leland 


L \. vs Ingulph. 7. Flor. Wig. 286. 
34 Ingulph. . A Bernulpho quodam fatuoſo et drill? ac TY 
Yenti, in nullo que lineam regalem contigente expulſus eſt. 
© 35 Sax. Chron. 70. Flor. Wig. 287. Caradoc Lanc. 2 8 
36 Carte, p. 284, attributes theſe fragments to this battle. 
FO gs 


/ 
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25 the atteſtations of the celebrated fight of Cam- 
lan, which he places on this ſpot . Whether 
Egbert or his generals commanded We the 
Britons is not deciſively aſcertained. . 

It was in this year that Beornulf ruſhed to 


that collifion which the wary Egbert ſeems to 
have been reluctant to hazard. The twenty 
three years forbearance of the Weſt Saxon prince 
indicates no inordinate ambition, but rather im- 
plies a contented moderation and a prudent 
_ diffidence. ' The hoſtilities of Beornwulf rouſed 
him into activity, and then the pupil of Charle- 
magne was diſplayed. At Wilton the competi- 


tion between the two ſtates was brought to 


CH er. 


Beornulf 


makes war 


on 3 


iſſue . The ſuperior ſtrength of the arm of 


Mercia was balanced by the excelling mind of 


1 
gr» 7 


Egbert. © A furious battle enſued, which the rival _ 


armies maintained with great obſtinacy, but at 
length the important laurel, rich with the pearls 
of ſovereign dominion, was awarded to Egbert. 
He conquered with great ſlaughter, - and Beorn- 
wolf fled in irremediable confuſion, - 
Egbert derived from his victory all the id 
quences of which it was fo fruitful ; he beheld 
the favouring moment for TOY the youu of 


'S 


_ 37 Bos 88 s Cornwall. | 
38 Sax. Chron. 70. Flor. Wig. 287. Huntingd, 344+ i 


Mercia 


Egbert's 
victory. 


Its conſe- | 
engen 
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Mercia for ever, and he ſeized it with avidity. 
He diſpatched his ſon Ethelwulph, and the warlike 
biſbop and able ſtateſman Ealſtan, with a compe · 
tent army into Kent, who drove the royal de- 
pendant of Mercia over the T hames 3, and then 
Kent, and its neighbour Eſſex, became _ ever 
united to the crown of Weſſen. 

Egbert now towered in the iſland, ah . 
ſtantial dignity ; ambition now may have fluttered 
before him in her gaudieſt plumes, and he may 
have followed where ſhe led; his paſſive enjoy- 
ment of his power was, from this period, ex- 
changed for an active emulation of the toils and 
fame of Charlemagne; he aimed at enen, and 
he obtained what he ſought. bet) 

He purſued his ſcheme of e 
with ehrefnl policy. He forebore to invade 
Mercia, though it had been defeated ; it abound- 
ed yet with courageous ſoldiery, and Egbert 
ſeems to have been cautious of putting too much 
into hazard. Inſtead of attacking Beornwulf in 
Mercia, Egbert fomented the diſcontent with 
_ - which the Eaſt Anglians endured the Mercian 

yoke; by promiſes of ſupport he excited Eaſt 
Anglia to revolt, and thus engaged his: rival 1 in a 
new warfare „ 


39 Sax. Chron. 70. Wallingf. oy Hunt, 345. Flor, ig. a. 
8 es 75 | 
; pp Beorn- 
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Bebrnwulf went in anger to Chaſtiſe the Eäſt nat. | 


Anglians- Tlis | incapacity agaia diſgraced hi vagus Þþ 


with a defeat, | and he fell in the eonteſt “ 8325. 

He vas ſucteeded by Eudecan, who again led Mercia's 
the forces of Mercia againſt Eaſt Anglia; but OO 

| He was as unfortuhate as his predeceſſpr, urid 

found a grave where he had hoped: for empite. 

Wiglaf the governor, | or W of ene 

hire ſucceeded *. 

Tlie views of Ebert e were when acboiniptitted. 

Ati important paſſage of Ingulfus pours light oh 

the policy of Egbert. He ſays that the two 

_ uſutpers} Beornwulf and Ludecan, by their im- 

prudenee deſtroyed all the military ſtrength f 

Mercia, which had been moſt numerous ant 

victorious . For this event Egbert ſeems to Egbert 
Have waited;-afd as ſoon as he found that Vier rakes 
cia had ehaüfted Herſelf againſt others, his Ca. 

tion was tltrbwn Aide; and bis officers wiarchel 

his army immediately into Mereia. Wiglaf, =_ 

ficked'beforehe could recruit his army; Aed from 

bis new deminion, afid concealed” bimfelf from 

the eager ſearchis 6f Ebert int the — = 


"Sb. $A 


| 41 Ingulf. 7. . Chron. Petr. as. \ „„ 
4 Ib. ee . 
4 43 Regno veheinenter oppreſſo, totam militiam ejus, que m. 
dam plurima extiterat, et victorioſiſſima, ſua e pero dide- 
rant. I » 


eb en | Croyland, 


827. 
Wi glaf 
ſubmits to 


him, 


Egbert in · f 
vades 
Northum- 


bria · 


3 64 
ne Croylan J. 

3 burga, widowed in the hour of the marriage feaſt 
| buy her father's crime, ſheltered, the fugitive 
prince in her reſpected cell #. Ho painfully 


HISTORY OF THE 
That intereſting character Ethel- 


muſt ſhe have moralized on the deed which had 


deſtroyed her happineſs, and had contributed in 


its conſequences to the ruin of Mercia? © 
Ihe negotiations of the venerable abbot. of 
ee preſerved Wiglaf, but completed the 


inevitable degradation of Mercia. Egbert agreed 
to the kings continuing on the throne as the tribu- 
tary vaſſal of Weſſex. The expreſſions of Wiglaf in 


the charter of Croyland, ſix years after this paci- 
fication, are, I have procured it to be confirm- 
ed by my lord Egbert, king of Weſſex, and his 


ſon.“ “ In the preſence of my lords Egbert 


and Athelwulph #,”— The payment of the tri- 
bute is atteſted by Ingulf“ . The ſubmiſſion 
of Eaſt Anglia was conſequential. to TRA humi- 
lation of Mercia. 

Northumbria had not yet felt wh power, Fir 
dulf, whom we left reigning at the beginning of 
this the ninth century, had aſſumed a hoſtile 
e lag. 7. 5 

45 Per dominum meum Egbertum regem Weſt Saxvhie « et  Athel- 
_ wiphum fihium ejus illud obtinui confirmari. Ing. 9.—In preſentia 
dominorum meorum Egberti regis Welt Saxoniz et t AthelwIphi | 


Ali ejus. Ing. 10. 
— TM * Promilſ tributi annualis penſione. Ing, 8. 


Podere 
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36g 


poſture againft Kenulph of Mercia, but the en: Ap. 
clergy interpoſed, and procured a reconcilia- Pin 


tion T. In $06, Eardulf was driven out, and 


the province continued without a king for a 
long time . Alfwold is mentioned afterwards 
as a fleeting monarch of two years, and Eanred, 
the ſon of Eardulph, then ſucceeded for thirty- 
three years, and tranſmitted it to his ſon ,. It 


was againſt Eanred that Egbert marched after 
the conqueſt of Mercia. 


Saxon prince, and . ND his 
e ang . 


The Anglo-Saxon cSarchy: thus Hidud: he 


tina the tide of conqueſt towards Wales. With 
a numerous army he penetrated to Snowdon, the 
Parnaſſus of the Cambrian bards. The genius 
of North Wales bowed before his battalions, 
and admitted them into ns a and An- 


ny . 


V Sim. Dunelm- de Geſtis Reg. Agr 117. 
48 Chron. Mailros, 141. 

* Sim, Dunelm. de Dunel. Eccle!. 13. 
80 Sax. Chron, 71. Flor. Wigorn. 288. 
0 Sar. Chron. 72+ Chron: Pet, x 12. Hunting. 345. Ethelwe d, 
5 | 347. 


The 


The Northumbrian 
prince was. too prudent to engage his turbulent 
and exhauſted kingdom in a war with Egbert; 
he felt the imperious neceſſity, and obeyed it. 
At Dore, beyond the Humber, he met the Weſt 


Its ſubmii- 
ſion. 


828. 
Wales 
Over- russ. 
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— 
The Danes 


mvade 
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The ohly enemy that baffled the genius of 
Egbert was the Danes. As we propoſe to be 
particular in our reſearches into the hiſtory of this 
haſty conciſeneſs here, that in 832 they-ravagedi 
the ile of Sheppey, and in 833 defeated Egbert 
at Charmouth in Dorſetſhire . This diſaſter, 
perhaps, occaſioned that council which Wiglaf, 


in his charter to Croyland, mentions to have met 


this year at London, far the purpoſe of delibe- 
rating on the Daniſh depredations v. In 83 5, 
the efficacy of the meaſures adopted by the coun- 
cil appeared at Hengſton Hill, in Cornwall. The 


Danes landed in this part of the iſland, and the 


Corniſh Britons, from fear or voluntary policy, 


entered into offenſive alliance with them againſt 


Egbert. The king of Weſſen . their 


Wen 1064 wan great ROE Pa: 
aller 


ES ET 


| Sev Caradoc makes the 0 of Egbert 3 in North Wales to 


precede his conqueſt of Beraulph, p. *. but the amn, 

ſeems the moſt probable. „ „F 
32 Sax. Chron. =. LO Le, 
53 Ingulph. 10. (Ubi omnes congregati fuimus pro concilio ca- 
jendo contra Danicos piratas littora Angliz aſſidue infeſtantes.) 


54 Sax. Chron. 72. _ Caradoc adds, that Egbert, incenſed againſt 


N 


the Welch, beſieged their Caer Lheon ar Dhyfrdwy, or Cheſter, 


took it, and among other tokens of his 9 9 he cauſed the 


brazen effigies of Cadwallon, king. of Britain, to be pulled down 
and defaced, and forbad their x reſtoration on pain of death. He alſo, 
at. the inktigation of his wife Redburga, who bore an inveterate 
malice 


= 


* 


Axce-sABNs 
After a reign of proſperity ſeldom rixalled, Eg. 
pert died full of glory in 836%. The tale that 
he aſſembled the Anglo-Sa xen, ſlates, and abo- 
liſhing the diſtinction of Saxons and Angles, and 


all proviacial appellations, cammanded the iſland | 


to be called England, and procured + Himſelf tg 


be crayned. and intitled ga e is Ak 
worthy of of our t belief . 


malice to the Welch, commanded aft that derived theig 2 58 

from Britiſh bl. d'to to depart Vith: all their ef eee 17 F his king: 3 
dom Within fl jonths on pain of degit, p- 27 7—1 f poſe IK 

| brazen effigies 6 9705 

with his uſual yeracity 5 725 te Lindon, J. 14. c. T3. 


55 Sax, Chr Chron. den, 253. Chron. Pepi 
. Nins = i 
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de aun 0420 Chionitle of 
Tei a les, $39 2 155. Nile $37, p. 557 1 
f was indu 178 Fr early as I began this work, to doubt this p9- 
a le, by oble ice 
fuch an act had taken place, the legal title of Egbert and his ſuccef- 


ſors would have been rex Anglorum, yet that neither he nor his ſuc- 
ceſſors, till after Alfred, ever uſed it. In his charters Ethelwulpn 


always ſigns king of the Weſt Saxons; ſo do his three ſons; ſo 
Alfred, and in his will he ſays, I, Alfred, of the Weſt Saxons, 
king. Aſſer, the friend of this king, ſtyles Ethelwulph and his three 


ſons always kings of the Weſt Saxons, p. 6—2 1. It is with Al- 


fred that he begins to uſe a different title; he names him Angul. 
Saxonum rex. —2. Egbert did not eftabliſh the monarchy of Eng- 
land: he aſſerted the predominance of Weſſex over the others, whom 
he defeated or made tributary, but he did not incorporate Eaſt An- 
glia, Mercia, nor Northumbria. It was the Daniſh ſword which de- 
ſtroyed theſe kingdoms, and thereby made Alfred the monarcha of 
the Saxons z accordingly, Alfred is called primus monarcha by 
ſome ; but in ſtrict truth, the monarchy of England mult not even be 
attcibuted to him, becauſe a Daniſh ſovereign divided the ifland with 
him. It was Athelſtan who deſtroyed the Daniſh ſovereignty, who 
may, with 8 . rei, be intitled primus monarcha An- 

glorum, 


dwallo n at gt are the * c wh Weh) Teffry, : 
ays,in $38, p: 142 · The 


Wing theſe circumſtances : 1. That although if 


194 
* 
if 
| 
| 
| 
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glorum, and accordingly Alured of Beverly ſo intimates him, p. 93. 
Totius Angliæ monarchiam primus Anglo-Saxonum obtinuit Edel- 
ſtanus.—3. The important incidents of the coronation and change 
of name are not mentioned by the beſt writers. | The Son Chro- 
nicle, Florence of Worceſter, Aſſer, Ethelwerd, Ingulph, Hunting 
don, Hoveden, Brompton, Malmſbury, the Chronicle of Mailros, 


of Peterborough, and Matthew of Weſtminſter, ſay OE about 
it.-—-4. By whom then is it ſtated? I find it in Higden, as quoted 


| from, a (Will.) The words are, after a ſtatement of the battle of El- 


a and the capture of Cheſter, * deinde convocatis proceribus 
apudWintoniam coronatus eſt rex totius Britanniz, ubi ediftum fe- 
cit ut ab illo die omnes Saxones et Juti vocarentur Angli, et Bri- 
tannia Anglia vocaretur, p. 252. I find it alſo nearly in the ſame 
words in Wynne's Caradoc: “ The Saxon heptarehy was now be. | 
come one kingdom, and Egbert ſole monarch of all the countries 
that the Saxons poſſeſſed in Britain, which name he ordered ſhould 
be changed to England, his people to be called Engliſhmen, and 
the language Engliſh,” p. 25. It is alſo intimated in Radulf de 
Diceto : © Qui prius vocati ſunt reges Weſt· Saxonum abhinc vo- 
.candi ſunt reges Anglorum,” p- 449. He accordingly ſty les 
Ethelwulf, what he never ſtyled himſelf, it rex Anglorum,” Theſe 
authors are not adequate authority on a ſubjeft, of which the beſt 
anualiſts ſay nothing. 
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be confidered in the Appendix ; but on review- 
ing his obſervations on theſe languages, he per- 
ceives that they have extended to a length, and 
have embraced ſubjects, which make them an im- 
proper addition to the preſent work; he there- 


fore begs permiſſion to omit them, . and to ſtate 


ſhortly, that the affinity much reſembles that 


which prevails between the German, the Saxon, 


and the Icelandic: no native accuſtomed only 
to the one can be underſtood by a perſon who 


ſpeaks only the other ; 3 but whoever examines 


them will find that they ſpring from the fame 


parent language. This holds true of the Celtic | 


nien as well as $0 9290 Gothic, 


* 
* 
1 
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＋ HE 1 55 mated; in the nate: to 
1 page 18, that the relation between the 
Gaelic and the ancient Britiſh languages would 
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. Note 
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| Note 


APPENDIY. 


NOTES on ARTHUR: 


His 3 Uther Pendragon,” loved the wife of the duke 
of Cornwall. « The houſehold, or the lady, were incorrupti- 
ble, and Merlin had to enchant the adulterous Uther into the 
external figure of the huſband, before the Pendragon's paſſion 
oohId be gratified: Arthur was the offspring of the Britiſh 
Jupiter and the Corniſh Alemena, - Jeffry's Hiſtory, L 8. 
c. 19. Phe. opinion of Carte, p. 201, that there never was 


ſuch a man as Uther, is is contrary to the Welch Triades, which 


BED IY STEAD SITES 


mention him. See them in Je ones“ s Ancient Relics of the 
Wes Bard, p- 79 and 10. 14 $7 'S$] FLIES; TE 1 8 4 8 : 
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"os the extrayagant li of conqueſts g given. to Arthur by 
the Britiſh Hiſtory, I. . 9. and 10. Drayton might wel fay, 
akier eters £ Jeffry ; ; ts at ds oj 


Out of whoſe! ancient race that 90 Arthur f (prong, © 

*/ Whoſe moſt renowned acts ſhall ſounded be as long | 

As Britain's name is known, I: e theaſclves' by 
wide, „%%% ͤ;f ß ME = 3 


"As oe hath for 5 left any room | befide 8 wo | - 
= a, - Polyolb. Song 8. p. 275 


""Alapus bs Infulis not « oply deſcribes. him as toto orbe K. 
moſum, but ſeriouſly makes him to have conquered from the 
ley Ocean to the Mediterranean, p. 16. Ter 8 N | 


FI +147 & - 7 


L'hiſtoire ders d' Artus plut meme a — 5 4 nos 
romanciers par la magie qu'elle preſentait ſans ceſſe, melee avec 


les proueſſes de chevalerie, que beaucoup d' entre eux Padop- 


terent, et choiſirent pour heros de leurs poemes quelque 
paladin ſuppoſe du conquerant Breton. Le Grand, Fabliaux 
du 12 Siecle, Preface, p. 31. 


It may be curious to give a lift 08: the principal romances 
8 ot written 


w 
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written 5 Arthur and his knights, from: TI's SI 
Genealogiques des Heros des Romans. 

Le Deviſe, leggi ed armi de Cavalieri della 8 ot 
par Alamani nella prefazione di Girone il corteſe. 4®. 

_ Hiſtoire du St. E ou il ol traits de Lancelot du en 172 
Roi Artus, M {e171 

Hiſtoire du Roi Artus, in 100 Paris, 15, 1543. 

Fiſtoire de Merlin de la Table Ronde, in 4%, Paris. 
Les grands Chroniques de Brethgne eps le Roi Brutus 
juſqu? a Cadvaladras, Caen, fol. 1518. | 

Hiſtoire de Perceforet, Roi de la Gran Bretagne, fol. Parts, 
1528—31 3 wal 

Le Roman de Lancelot 3 Lac, &c. Paris, 1494. fol, 

1513, Pg 1533.7 . 

Sirone il corteſe 4 Luigi Alamanai 1 1 549, 45. Fir. 
1570, 4%. Eg 5 3 

Le Roman de Triſtan le Leons, labors editions, 

Yaye le triſte, fils naturel de Triſtan le Leonnois. 


Hiſtoire de Percevalle Gallois, Chevalierde la Table Ronde, 


qui acheva les Avantures du St. Greeal. 

Les Faits et Geſtes du Roi Meliadus * ROE Pere as 
Triſtan, Paris, 15 3 2, fol. 1584, 4 | 

The Welch have preſerved about Arthur and his knights, 


beſides Myrrdhin, Liywarg, 1 n e WR mad 


ally mention him - 

Englynion yr Eryr inter Arthurum et Aquilan Carmen 
© Lhuyd Archeol. p. 256. 

-Kronikl byi in Haneſyn Hen. Ib. 


Lhyvyr y Greal'de Arthuro et militibus ſuis. Ib. 262. 


V Trioedh Liber Triadum. Ib. 264. 
ſtoriæ Saint Greal. Ib. 265. e | 
Yitori. Gereint val Erbyn. Ib. On this warrior Lly- 
war bas left us an elegx. | Fo Un 
B b 2 Mr. 
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Note 


1 


Mr. Owen, in his Dictionary, quotes Tmz Try ſtan 2 
Gwalgmai. Ymz Arthur a Eliwlod. Ymz Gi algmai 5 


A pPPE ND IX. 


Tryſtan. Ymz Arthur a Gwynhyfar. wo 

The tales of the minſtrels, which relate to Arthhr as his 
knights, are many. Le Grande bas modernized ſome pleafing 
ſpecimens in the firſt volume of his TIDE: M. 8. . 
has Ane e , 9 7, 10 


-Meſſenius — 5 the Sights of Tales fo fur as to ae 
mit Arthur to have conquered Scandinavia in 488. 1 Scon- 
dia illuſt. 59. Some Daniſh writers alſo inſert bis actions. 


* Caerlleon was adorned with 200 ſchools” of teachers | 
« and wiſe men, who were acquainted with the courſe of the 
“ ſtars, and the various other ſciences.” Gr. Ab. Arthur. See 
Jeffry of Monmouth, Eg. Me'ls alſo ſaid to have pa- 
tronized e. See Uſher e 6+: P: N 0 5 


Jeffry, after making W every . in Uugiund | 
and Scotland, ſends him to ſubdue Ireland, Iceland, Goth- 
land, the Orkneys, Norway, Dacia, Aquitain, and Gaul, 
1. 9. c. 10. But even this was not ſufficient for his glory; ſo 
he creates one Lucius Tiberius a procurator of the Roman 


commonwealth, l. . 0. 1 5. and leſt the defeat of a Roman 


general ſhould be teo poor a wreath, he enliſts in his ſervice 


the kings of the Grecians, Africans, Spain, Parthians, Medes, 


Libyans, P hrygians, Ituræans, Egyptians, Babylonians, By- 


thynians, Syrians, Bœotians, and Cretans, I. 10. c. 1; but 


all theſe are conquered and killed as eaſily as they were aſ- 
ſembled. Langhorn Chron. p. 7. intimates a poſſibility that 
the expedition of Riothamus and his 12,000 Britons has ſome 
alluſion to Arthur's exploits. in Gaul. It is not, & 2-617 
very vigorouſly: claimed, becauſe 1 it ended RI. 7 | 


% x if A o 
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Artus poſſedait une epẽe magique nommẽe Eſcalibor, 
th laquelle nulle arme ne pou vait reſiſter.” Le Grand Fa- 
bliaux, p. 14. Jeffry's tranſſutor names it Caliburno, 1: 9. 
c. 4. The TOR. Fred ee . e Ry voc. 


| Aerwa. 
= The temper his ſword the tried altos: 
6 The bigneſs and the length of Rone his noble ſpeare, 
« With Pridwin his great ſhield. " Drayton, p. 61. 


Nennius, p. 114. Et nemo eos proſtravit niſi ipſe ſolus. 
Jeffry, with unuſual modeſty, has reduced the number to 470, 
I. 9. c. 4. The Welch book ſays, * and Arthur reſted not 


from that aſſault till he had ſlain with his e himſelf 
1 e mow” Owen ubi n 


e e nee 


Merlin is called by the 3 Myrzin Emrys. He was 


the enchanter of Uther Pendragon, and one of the three 
Principal bards of the ifle of Britain, according to the Triades. 
Jones's Relics, 10. and 79, His birth, actions, and prophe- 
cies may be ſeen in Le Roman de Merlin, and, in Jeffry's 
Britiſh Hiſtory, l. 6. c. 18, 19. I. 7. and I. 8. c., 19. His 
prophecies, or at leaſt thoſe allegories which the Welch pub- 


liſhed as his prophecies, were at one time in high repute 
through Europe. A very learned man, Alanus de Inſulis, 
wrote an hiſtorical commentary upon them in the twelfth cen- 


8 
e 


tury, which was republiſned at Frankfort 1603. 


«Ce Merlin naquit en Angleterre du commerce d'un 


demon avec une fille vierge; ſelon nos romanciers il ſervit 
long tems, par fa ſcience magique, leroi Artus, mais enfin il 
perit par cette ſcience meme; car $'etant choifi pour mai- 
treſſe la jeune Viviane, celle ci ſous pretexte de n' avoir rien 
à craindre de ſes purens, demanda au magicien deux enchan- 

| 03: SELL temens 


Note 
h. 


Note 
1. 
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temens avec leſquels elle put les tenir endormis ou infermecs 


autant qu'il lui plairait. Merlin les lui enſeigne. Elle ſe ſervit 
du premier pour Pendormir lui meme toutes les fois qu'il ve - 
nait coucher avec elle, et par cette addreſſe ſut ainſi ſe con- 


ſerver toujours pure. Elle employa le ſecond pour len- 


fermer dans une foret (d'autres manuſcrits portent dans un 
tombean) ou il mourut. Les romanciers ajoutent que fon 
eſprit y ſubſiſtait toujours, et que de tems en tems ou 17 enten 


dait fa voix. Le Grand, 74. 


Others make the lady an actual fairy. D 8 Protukotris, 
that he was preparing to wall Carfmiacthen. with . 1 


had ſet his fiends to work upon it. 


„When walking with his fay her to the od be 3 
& In which he oft before his nigromancies wrought, 
And going in thereat bis magiques to have ſhewn, 
« She ſtopt the cavern's month with an enchanted ſtone, 
+ Whoſe cunning ſtrongly croſt amaz'd while he did ſtand, 

Ihe captive him convey'd into the fairie land. 
be l. abouring ſpirits to rocks by fetters bound, 
„ With bellowes rumbling ea oy. hammers thun- 


9 4 ; 
$5. , 


dring ſound, _ 
A feareful horrid Ain fill © in 53 1 doe keepe, 
« Their maſter to awake, ſuppos'd by them to ſleepe.” 35 
4th Song, p- 62. 


_ 


In the romance 155 Triftran. thei is Ow mentioned: % At 
ſome diſtance from the ſhore our travellers entered a large 
foreſt, and by the ſound of a bell at a diſtance they were 
guided to an hermit's cell, who informed them that they were 
now in the foreſt of Arnautes, where the Lady of the Lake, re- 


quiting with the baſeſt ingratitude the love of Merlin, who 


had taught her ali his ſecrets, had ſeized the ſage in his ſleep, : 


enchanted, and confined him in à tomb impervious to thoſe 


who might have attempted his reſcue, leaving him only the 
freedom of ſpeech,” Hiſtory of Triſtan, p. 239. 
1 8 bo A ro- 


KAPPEN DI X. 
A romance of the middle age thus paints Merlin: In 
_ crofling a foreſt the knights, Clares, Gauvain, Tvain, and 


mere chance only. A venerable fire, with hoary hair and 
beard, ſat muſing at the entrance of the cave; the held in 
his hand a black and white wand, his head was covered with 
a high pointed cap, and his garment conſiſted of a long ſable 


robe covered with. ſtars. Hiſt. of Claris and Laris, 184. 


His power of prophecy did not ceaſe with his life Arthur 
ſtopped at the place where Merlin was entombed, and 
4 whoſe voice nevertheleſs continued to deliver om 
Guo ag | „ 12 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


The Wine le table which Merlin gave to "Abies and 


his father, (Le Gratid' Fabliaux, vol. 1. p. 14.) has been 
known through Europe by the title of the Round Table. Some 
of the Welch fancy, that after the conqueſt of Norway and 
the capture of Paris, Arthur on his return to Britain inſtituted 
the order of knights of the round table. Jones's Relics, 80. 
Jeffry has not tranſmitted this incident, though he mentions 
the ſplendid feaſt at Caerlleon, which the Triads alſo com- 
memorate. Theſe parallel Arthur's feaſt with the banquet of 
. Caſwallon given after the retreat of Cæſar, and with that 
of Emrys Wledig on his defeat of the Saxons. . 
It may be thought curious to know how this table was de- 
ſcribed. The romance of Triſtan will ſatisfy u: 
The great and ſkilful Merlin had exhauſted all the ſecrets 
of his art in the conſtructing of that table. Thirteen ſeats 


were placed round it in honour of the thirteen apoſtles, 


Twelve only of theſe” could be filled up, and only by the 
braveſt and trueſt knights. The thirteenth repreſented that 


of the execrable traitor Judas. It was called the perilous 


B b4 | chair, 
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chair, ever face a raſ and preſumptuous Saracen had dared - 


to ſet himſelf on it, when on a ſudden the floor gave way, 


and the miſoreant was ſwallowed. * oe conſumed O_ de- 
youring flames. 

By means of the ſpell, an a invigble ip res on ha 
back of the ſeat the name of the candidate who deſerved to 
Gil it, and who muſt have proved himſelf ſuperior in every 
reſpect to the companion whom he was to ſucceed; other- 


wiſe, whoever preſented himſelf was inſtantly repelled by an 


unknown force. This was the trial thoſe brave champions 
underwent whenever an election was become n by 
the deceaſe of any of the worthies. | 
& Of the twelve honourable ſeats, that of. Marehoult of 2 
Ireland, had remained ten years vacarit. Arthur led Triſtan 
to the empty ſeat. A. celeſtial harmony was heard as he ad- 
vanced, and the ambient air was ſweetened by the moſt fra- 
grant perfumes ; the name of Morehoult diſappeared, and that 
of Triſtan was ſeen moſt reſplendent and couſpicudus. Now, 
his modeſty was put to a hard trial; he was obliged, when. ſeats 
ed; to detail all his atchievements, white * as uſual, 
took down.“ Triſtan, p. 263. al a 
The received cuſtom of the — rig was, Bas a younger : 
companion to ſeek adventures during ten days after his 
reception; the other knights had leave to follow him in dif | 


guiſed armour, and provoke him to the l but not to ſeri- 


ous combat. Ib. 253. 1 
But though from Jeffty' 8 "Pa I Ye e cable, we 
may preſume that the fable originated after his publication, 
yet it ſoon, got into vogue. The vetus ceremoniale MSS. 
Cited by Du Cange, 3 Gloſſ. med. Lat. 1049, ſtates that, 
6c Le roy Arthus d'Angleterre et le duc de, Lancaftre ordon-- 
nerent et firent h table , ronde, et les behours tournois, et 
Joultes, | et moult d'autres choſe nobles et jugemens d'armes 
dont 


— 
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dont ils ordonnerent pour Juger dames et damoiſeles 95 | 


W et heraux.“ ntfs 


It ſeems as if the Welch hich ſome inthe about the 
round table; for one of their authors, Guto 'r Glyn, ſays; ( for 
one book he is complaining, whieh he loves more than gold 

and precious ſtones, the fair Greal of this country, a book of 
the famed knights, a book of the ere of all the roane 
table:” Owens Pict. voc. Greal. bh Se 

The round table has been attributed to Uthur and Charle- 
magne as well as to Arthur. The increaſed knowledge or 


ſcepticiſm of more recent periods has doubted whether ſuch 


an order of chivalry has ever exiſted. ' It has been inferred 
with conſiderable probability, that it was a ſort of feaſt and 
military ſport. Hiſtoire Acad. Inſcrip. vol. 9. p. 535. 12mo. 
Du Cange deſcribes it to be a ſpecies of tournament by a de- 
Anite number of, knights, who, before they went into the 
ring, fat down for refreſhment at a large round table. In this 
order no diſtinction of place appeared, and of courſe; all con- 
teſts for precedence were avoided, 3 Gloſſ. 1049 Volter- 


raneus Geogr. I. 3. p. 23, gives to Arthur the ſame reaſon for 


the uſe of the round tables. So Camden, 1. Gough, 178. 
When tournaments were forbidden, round tables were alſo 
prohibited. Thus Clemens V. in his bull, © Quinetiam i in fa- 


« ciendis juſtis prædictis, que tabulæ rotundæ in aliquibus 
« partibus vulgariter nuncupantur, eadem 'damna et pericula 


*iinminent que in torneamentis prædictis, idcirco, certa cauſa, 
« idem jus ſtatuendum ełiſtit. Du Cange, ib. 1050. ft ĩ is 
clear, that whatever may have been their” origin, round tables 
became an appellative of a certain ſort of jouſts. Matthew 
Paris ſays, that knights exerciſe themſelves not in the ſport of 
arms, commonly called tournaments, but rather in that mili- 


tary play which is named round table, Pe $46 Jouſts were 
. fiugle 


- 
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Lege combats, tournaments yy A Du 
| ou voc. Juſta, {Þ e 
The ancient Celtæ ſat at their meals in a ee 18 not to 
mix promiſcuouſly without diſtinctions of rank. The moſt 
Muſtrious fat in the middle; the next in dignity were placed 
in order from him; the ſhield bearer ſtood behind; the 
ſpear bearers ſat againſt them in a circle, and feaſted like 
their maſters. Poſidonius in Athenæus, I. 4. p- 152. Cam- 
Ws 1. e 1 118. ne this 10 80 1 | 


Note | ; Wincheſter was one "gf theſe: : 


J. And for great Arthure's ſeat her „ Wipcheſter 1 
| Whoſe old round table Yeu the vaunteth to be hers. 
een, 28. 


Tradition et 55 caſtle to king Arthur; a round table, 
idly 1 grceonha to 55 ee 2 fe. in it. 1 . 
Camden, 136. WIE” E301 rower 7:5 out 

Camelot and Welte were the others: 5 we 


„ 


Like Camelot what place was ever yet ala” 
Where as at Caerleon oft he kept his table round, 
Moſt famous for the ſports at pentecoſt ſo long, 
From whence all knightly deeds and brave atchievements 
: ſprong. 5 | © Drayton, 48. | 


The San nn authors 40 not 1 order as a Joke. 

Sir John Pryſe avers, that according to the Britiſh monu- 

ments, no one was admitted into this order but thoſe whom 

« ſome. illuſtrious virtue had exalted above the reſt; either 

courage in war, ſagacity, eloquence, diplomatic dexterity, 

dextenſive liberality, or a benign temper, was am indiſpenſa- 

#** ble qualification, With ſuch merits might not all the actions 

« aſcribed to the knights have been performed?” Pry ſe De- 
ſenko, p. 1 2 = 

Le 
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as comte de Caylus ingeniouſly . maintains, „que le 
« regne brilliant de Charlemagne eſt la ſource de tous les ro- 
4 mans de cheyalerie et de la chevalerie elle meme,” p. 410,— 
Les Anglois jaloux et fachés de voir leur hiſtoire denuée 
« d'un fi grand ornement, voulurent ſe donner un roi compa- 
« rable à ce grand prince. Voila ce qui nous a procure les 
4 hiſtoires duroy Artus,” p · 416.— Les douze pairs de Pun 


6 repondent aux chevaliers de la table ronde de kanne P. 


* 
LE 3 * FA F > 3 


422, Hiſtoire Acad. Inſcrip. v. 11. 


M. le Grand remarks, that © l'invention de la roman- 
cerie fut accueillié p par PAngleterre avec la mEme ardeur que 
par nos autres voiſi ns. Mais ce peuple jaloux, et des lors en- 


vieux de la France, ne voulant pas donner a ſes paladins un 
chef Frangais tel qu? eut ets Charlemagne, il imagina de ger 
choifir un autre parmi es rois, et d'en faire un heros fameux, 


qui par ſes exploits eclipfat le notre. Le perſonnage deſtinẽ 
a ce beau role fut Artus, prince ignorék et d' autant moins pro- 
pre a le remplir que e Phiſtoire il wen joue aucun. Pref. 


Fabl. p. 30. Fa 
6 Grand Fabliau, p. SAY 5 14 
MORG ANA. 


"Bo dome this kind lady is called nis after. Mourge 
Morgane ou Morgain, comme Vappellent les anciens manu- 


94 8 Xs 3-3 3 1 8 LE F 


ſcripts, etait ſceur d Artus et eleye de Merlin, qui lui enſeigna a 


la nragie. Elle avait pour amant le chevalier Guiomars, avee 
lequel elle fut un jour ſurprize au lit par la reine. Gegerre, 
qui de ſon cots aimant le beau Lancelot avait des motifs pour 
excuſer fa belle ſceur, eut Pimprudence daller publier fa honte. 
Morgane ſe retira de la cour; mais elle] jura de ſe venger, et et 
de la vinrent toutes les W qu'elle fit a ſon ennemie dans 
la ſuite.” Le Grand, 74. He Hates one inſtance, of her fairy 


cruelty, p. 81, OE wo rn eG an ge 
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2p. Fangh: p. 92. Drayton alludes to ſuch a dne: 


APPENDIX. 
The ancient Britons thought her a dea phantaſtica, a ſuper- 
natural being, who took away Arthur's body. Giraldus Cam. 


Ab 


4 The feaſts that under ground the fairy did him Nee” | 
125 | « And there how he enjoyed the Lady of the Lake.—p. 62. 7 

' Giraldus Gates her: to have been nobilis matrona, et partium 
Annen dominatrix, and a relation of Arthur. * Leland 


Collect. 44. Leland ah her a 1 woman pete plane in- 


comparabilis. Ib. 45. 

Morgana is one of the 1 0 in the : hiſtory, of Claris od | 
Laris, a romance of chivalry. She i is thus mentioned i in the 
extract publiſhed from the MSS. in the e of M. — 
Palaye. „ 
„be road > Val were. to o follow led dough, the foreſt of 
Broffeliande, where Merlin was ſpellbound by. the enchant- 
ments of the fairy Viviana. Her pupil Morgana, alſo a fairy, 
had fixed-herſelf.in this foreſt. We read in the hiſtory of the 
round table that Morgana was fiſter to king Arthur, and had 
ſpent ſome years at his court, where ſhe had been for a time 
its greateſt ornament by the charnis of her youth and beauty ; 
but age having impaired her charms, ſhe had recourſe to art; 
the toilet was the firſt ſhe tried, but this becoming inſufficient, 
ſhe was reduced to the neceſſity of ewploying her potent in- 
cantations. She made ſeveral conqueſts.” She gave proofs 
of her preference to the great Lancelot of the Lake, which | 
Genievre, Arthur's beauteous conſort, bore very impatiently. 
At laſt the retired from the court to the foreſt we ſpeak of, 
where, at her command, ber inviſible agents erected an en- 
chanted palace. She was followed in her delicious retreats 
by young and beautiful varlets, eſquires, and as many knights 
as preferred the inglorious but delightful pleaſures that await- 
el them with Morgana to the honourable foils of knight 
errantry. The fairy was alſo — attended by ſpirits 

and 


APPENDIX. 

and other familiars, who gave her an exact account of what 
paſſed within a certain diſtanice' from her palace, and-affifled 

her in inveigling every AO: n ſhe beſt ey 
worthy of her notice. | + 1910007 $312/24 

Claris and Lidamia's ten were at ee ee 

from Morgana's retreat, when two beautiful kids: ſkipping 
before ſeemed to invite them to follow their track through a 
moſt luxuriaat grave. They had not gone above an hundred 
yards in that enchanting road before they met with u com- 
pany of hunters and huntreſſes, with whom they readily mix- 
ed in order to follow the ſport. As they drew nearer to the 
palace, a troop of dancing ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſles joined 
their company, till our knights came to the very gate, and 
as it was open curioſity enticed them to examine the inſide 
of a dwelling, which from the outward appearance promiſed 
fo ample a gratification to their ſenſes; they were, not mil. 
taken; every object they met with was equally ſurprizing 
and new, till at laſt, entering the houſe, they 1 were led through 

a range of anti- chambers, each ſurpaſſed by the next in point | 
of elegance and ſplendor, to Morgana's apartment, which 
was hung with a pink luſtring richly fringed with gauze and 
artificial flowers. The fairy, in a light and attitude beſt cal- | 
culated to ſet off her 9 e was | reclined on her | 
couch.“ p. 153, 154. 1 

The ſervices of 3 to Arthur, FA his ill fated 85 5 

fit with Medrawd, are ſtated in the verſes which Leland, $6 - 
aſcribes to Merlin; Caledonius and Pryſe, 137, to Talieſſin. 


« Thither we brought Arthur wounded in the battle of Cam- 5 


& lan, Barinchus conducting us, to whom the eas and ſtars 

& were known. When we arrived at the iſland Morgana re- 

„ ceived him with becoming honour, and placed: him on her 

« bed with golden props, and uncovered and examined his 
&« wound, and at length ſaid he might return to life if he re- 
"0 mained A long time- with her, and would uſe her medicines. 

| - 1 


Note 
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& Rejciced we committed the king to her care, and returned 
„ home with proſperous winds .... 

For a poetical deſcription of the iſland in the ocean, kick 
3 violence, nor cold, nor death, nor diſeaſe, nor ſor- 


5 row, nor old age moleſts, and in which Arthur is ſtill living 


with the royal virgin his phyſician, and her attendants, ſee 
the author quoted in Uſher's Primordia, c. 14. p. 5214. 
The romance of Triſtan ſtates, that the Lady of the Lake, 
after her enchantment of Merlin, had fallen in love with King 
Arthur, had inveigled him to the foreſt, and kept him in her 
palace, ſpelk bound, and by a magic potion deprived of his 


memory, and that the [don the round n went. out bin 
e TOO": Clad eg TG» $214 


The: return of Arthur to the 1 in owe future age, was 
a favourite | opinion in Wales and Bretagne. It was predicted 
by one of their oldeſt bards, Myrzin the Caledonian. 5 
4 Sweet apple · tree appearing to the eye a large and fair 
45 grove of ſtately trees! Monarch of the ſurrounding woods, 
« ſhading all, thyſelf unſhaded ! Yet ſhall my ſong of pro- 
112 Phecy announce t the coming again of Medrod and of Ar- 


« thur, monarch of the warlike hoſt,” He goes on to an- 


nounce a repetition of their conflict. See the curious poem | 
of the Afallenau, in Jones's Relics, p. 2 5. Te 
Our Lydgate _ 5 {A | 8 oo 
4 He is a king crowned i in airie, | RY. 
| 1 4 With ſceptre, and ſword, and with his mts... 
« Shall reſort as lord and ſovereign _ 
: « Out of fairie and reigne in Britaine, 
3 " And repaire again the round table; TW 
Fo « By prophecy Merlin ſet the date, 5 
| ; & His epitaph recordeth ſo certaine, _ | ' 
A Here lieth king Arthur that ſhall reign 3 
Selden? 8 Notes to Drayton, 54. 
25 The 
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The vooghany: of Merlin was, exitus ejus dubius erit. Ala- 
nus on this ſays, veriſſime quidem, ſicut hodie probat, varia 


hominum de morte ejus et vita opinio. He adds a curious 
paſſage, which ſhews the ſtrength of the popular belief of | 
this ſtrange circumſtance : If you do not believe me, ga into 


Bretagne, and mention in the ſtreets or villages that Ar- 
&« thur is really dead like other men, you will not eſcape with 


« impunity; you will either be hooted with the curſes of 


& your hearers, or be ſtoned- to death, p. 17. Alan was 
born 1109. Fab. Bib. Med. Lat. vol. 1. p. 89. 5 
From this national folly, Arturum expectare became a pro- 


verb to denote exceſlive credulit ;: 
1 ins 4 4 2 EC #1} 15 
Expectare poteris 6 504 1} ern: 
Arturum cum Britonibus, Es , 2936411 
Pet. Bleſſ. Ep. 57. ap. 1 Du — 


The coincidence between fame: Hd We 


in the tales of the Provengals, and the Welch traditions of 


Arthur and his friends, can only have ariſen from communi- 
cation. The Bretons muſt have been the medium through 
which the Welch narrations got to the Troubadours of Pro- 
vence. We muſt alſo ſuppoſe, that many of the French 
minſtrels were Bretons, from their having ſo many tales about 


Arthur and his 1 It would be extremely curious 


if any old Breton MSS. could be collected, and as 8 of 
their traditions Srefervel as can now be authenticated. 

Le Grand remarks, that Bretagne became le thestre de Ta 
plupart des exploits. Trois des plus celebres chevaliers de la 
table ronde, Triſtan, Meleadus, et Lancelot, ſont Bretons. La 
foret ou Merlin fut enchante par Viviane, et qu” habitaient les 


fees, eſt Brocelande, aupres de Quentin. Enfin ces fables de- . 


yenues N avaient fait donner a certains lieux des noms 
qu'on 


Note 


3K 


Note 


To 
Note 


8. 


t. 


Note 
GU. 


Note 


| Note | 


Note 
v. 


nE 
qu'on retrouve chcore dans les hiſtoires. C'eſt ainſi que dans la 
vie de Louis trois on voit une action paſſte aupres du perron 
de Merlin, une autre à la croix de Malchart, ou Merlin der 
ces merveilles. Le Grand Fabliaux, vol. f. pi 107. 

That places in Bretagne ſhould, even in hiſtory, retain 
me from the characters who flouriſh i in > the Cambtian ti tra- 
ditions, i N remarkable. 5; 35 . ow; goats : 


v3 4-4 Fr C4 7 
= * „ 111 3 — | at SZ 2 


Ter Tales life fe before ben. RO Rey 
BF or an account of Myrzin, ſee p- 204. 1 


Melkinus Avallonius clarnit, 5 50. macs 8 2 wy 'he 
wrote de Arthuri menſa rotunda; but Bale's anthority is not 
ſufficient to prove a point ſo very dubious as this. Leland 
quotes him, 5. 24. Is his exiſtence certain? I obſerve a 
Melgin in Mr. Prys Poetry. Jones's Rel. 13. 


800 before p. 206. Let us not forget this noble e 


„ Didft thou hear what Llywarg ſangs | Z 
FThbe intrepid and brave old mann 
Sas Oat payne tho” anita wa d ED 

"EA. | Ib. xviit. 
Tube horn was uſed both to ſound the alarm of war and to 
ana the mead at feaſts. Ib. 35. 5353 I 


8 


Les r romanciers ae au roi e quatrs. * ces eités: 
Caramalot ou etait la fameuſe table ronde, Carlion, Caradi- 


gan, et Carduel, et C'eſt de la que partent N tous les 
avantures des romans. Le Grand, 16. 


A bard of Shrewſbury, who makes Wales the Mk; "ne 
5 er Shropſhire the pale, has honoured Caerleon with a 
climax, which cloſes with. a array oh that eden a | 
have envied: . | f 


5 1 « No 
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4 vt No Keble praiſe r may . to ſet thee forth, 
6 Thou haſt been great tho? how but little worth. 


4 Thy noble bounds haſt reach'd bey ond them al; : 


In thee hath been king Arthur's golden hall 
In thee the wiſe and worthies did repoſe, 
n . 
| Churchyard's Worthineſs of Wales, p. 


Contec was a place of ſplendor during the refidence of the 
Romans, See its deſcription by Giraldus, in Henry's Hiſt. 
England, vol. 1. p. 269, © ſee Williams' 8 e mango 


Cab deſceiption of G is this: The river Ivel Noi 
in Somerſetſhire receives a ſmall rivulet, on which ſtands Ca- 


malet, a ſteep mountain difficult of aſcent, having on its top 
traces of a decayed caſtle, and a triple rampart of earth in- 
cloſing twenty acres. The inhabitants call it king Arthur's 
palace; but the Roman coins dug up prove it to have been 
a Roman work: 1 Gough, $56. Leland's deſcription of it is cu- 
rious.“ At the ſouth end of the church of St. Cadbury ſtand- 
eth Camallate, wunderfully enſtrengthened of nature, to the 


« which be two enteringes up by very ſtepe way, one by 


« north-eaſt, and another by ſouth-weſt. The very roote 


& of the hille whereon this forteres ſtode is more than a mile 
in cumpace. In the upper part of the coppe of the hille be 


four ditches or trenches, and a balky wall of yerth betwixt 


« every one of them. In the very toppe of the hille, 5 f i 


© all the trenches, is magna area or campus of a twenty acres 
or more by eſtimation, wher yn dy verſe places men may 
te ſs fundations, and rudera of walles. There was much 
bs duſky blue ſtone that people o of the villages thereby hath car- 
% ried away?” Selden ſtates it to have been full of ruins and 
relics of old buildings. In the fourth ditch is a never failing 

Cc 2 | | ſprings | 
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ſpring, called King Arthur 8 wel, near which have been * 

up ſquare ſtones. Door jambs with hinges, and vaults, are 
ſaid to be thereabouts. Many pavements, and arches, and 
camp utenſils have been found at top. A road acroſs the 
fields is called King Arthur 's Cauſey. Stukely. 1 Ab E. 


N 


* 


4 The three Sage! bards of the iſſe of Britain, king 
Abtthar, king e ſon of e mid another. 
Jones, p. 10. 34 = a6 rok 
oy | FLIES + 0 3 5 

A 5 a and an | adnier accounts awkwardly for 
- Arthur's faint appearance in hiſtory. © The Britons ſay of 
Gildas, who inveighed ſo ſeverely againſt his countrymen, 
that he wrote in anger for the loſs of his brother the prince of 
Albania, whom Arthur flew. They aſſert, that when he 
heard of his brother's death, he threw into the ſea the excel- 
lent books which he had written of the actions of Arthurg and 
in praiſe of his nation; for this reaſon you find nothing in 
authentic hiſtory about ſo great a king. Giraldus de Illaud. 
Wall. c. 2. Was the Cambrian intelle& ſo poor that Gildas 
was the only man capable of writing hiſtory at that time ? 

The non-appearance of Arthur in hiſtory is a ſtrange phe- 
nomenon, which cannot be denied. The Britiſh Triads, 
No. 67. confeſs that * had it not been for muſic and poetry, 
even the feats of Arthur would have been inevitably loſt.“ 
Jones's Relicts, 37. According to Drayton, the river Camell, 
who, becauſe Arthur's blood mingled with her _—_ hath 


x 2 


6 « Careleſſe ever fince how ſhee her courſe doe ltere 5 


: even x this lady, ting beſide e had bel enough left 


* 
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to obſerve, that though. Sow other A 6 a8 4 ee or 


1 


a monaſtery, 2 1 On 


4 Time cannot make fuch waſte but ian will 5 


: appeare, : LO Lg ” 
yet on her ee the e e ? 
committed hath ſuch theft, 


| Thati it of Arthur heere Wee memorie Np 1985 * 


If Giraldus be accredited, A had two wives, 1 


the laſt was buried with him, whoſe yellow hair was found 
when the graves were penetrated. 5 Leland Collect. 45. 
.Other authors give him three, and all of the ſame name ; of 
| theſe the ſecond, having been virtuous, is ſuppoſed to have 
found aſylum in his grave. Pryſe Defenſ. 134. Caradoc of 


Lancarvan narrates to us, that his wife Guennivar was carried 


off by force by Melva, the king of Somerſetſhire, and ſe- 
cured in Glaſtonbury, whoſe natural fortificatioas made it 
eaſy of defence. For a year Arthur ſqught her fruitlefsly, 
and at laſt heard of her reſidence. With bis friends in Corn- 
wall and Devon he affaulted the place. The abbot and Gil- 
das interpoſed, and exhorted Melva to return her peaceably, 


He acquieſced. The obliging huſband received her with af. 


fection, and both the kings endowed the conciliating monks 


with ample lands. Vit. an ap. Uſher Primord. c. 13. 


P- 469. 
In this affair this 1 was not willingly in fault; at another 


; tow ſhe, or her ſucceſſor, was a little leſs ſcrupulous, She 
was the miè of Lancelot. Le Grand, p. 80. She loved him, 
p- 56. The malicious mantle, which fitted only the chaſte, 
expoſed her, by its unwelcome ſhortneſs, to the derifion of 
her court. Ib. p. 59. This accident might have been ex- 
11 away to the eaſy huſband, but e by the 
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TE of chivalry, Le chevalier-informe de la 9 0 con · 
duite que tenoit la femme de ſon ſeigneur, ne pouvoit le lui 


diſſimuler fans fe. rendre criminel.” In obedience to this 
duty, Aggravain decouvre au roi Alus Taffront fait a ce 


prince dans la perſonne de ſa femme par Lancelot, qu'elle 
amait. Mordel added, that they had concealed it as long as 
poſſible, but they found at laſt it muſt have been diſcovered; 
that feeling they had been perjuring themſelves by concealing 
it, they came forward to announce the ſad tale. Lancelot 
du Lac ap. M. de S. Palaye, 35. Mem. Ac. Inſcrip. 177. 
The moſt abominable crime of the wife or wives of Arthur, 


| was the vicious union with Medrawd, her huſband's nephew. 


Inflamed with the recollection, Myrddhin, who knew her, 
cries out, Then let Gwenhyfar remember the crimes ſhe 
has been guilty of.“ Jones, 25. Jeffry, I. 10. c. 13. ſtates 


this adulterous connection and its fatal conſequences. | He 


terminates her life in a nunnery, I. 11. c. 1. 5 
In the poem of Arthur a Gwenhwyvar, ſhe has the cnithier 
of olyg wrthroc, of e 9 e een, is meant 


to expreſs her pride. 


I know not whether the Welch poetry alludes to her in- 
trigue with Lancelot; but the romance of Triſtan repeatedly . 
mentions it, and has even made her avow it to Triſtan. It 
hints alſo the private ſuppers between Triſtan and Vſeult, 
Genievre and Lancelot. I obſerve that it alſo notes a knight 
Meleagant, as the ill- favoured lover of the queen. To main- 
tain the pre-eminence of her beauty, Meleagant fought the 
Amoral of Wales; but as the knights of the round table were 
not permitted to aſſail each other, unleſs on a perſonal quar- 
rel, as ſoon as the heroes recognized each other, they em- 
braced. The Lai de Lanval mentions, that the queen alſo 
loved this chevalier Breton. Le 1 1 5 e 


e The 
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The three undaunted chiefs of king Arthur's court, and 
the three knights of battle, who would never e 
a competitor 3 to whom Arthur ſung this ſtanza.” wh 

708 Theſe : are my three knights of battle, 
Mael and Lluz, clad in armour, 
And the pillar of Cambria, Caradoc.” Jones, 10. 


- 
a 
: 
* 


The attention which the romancers paid to the names of 


: perſons who feem really to have lived with diſtinction in the 
times of Arthur is extremely curious, and makes me deſirous 
to aſcertain whether the tales of the romancen did not ori- 
ginate in Wales and Bretagne. 


To aſſiſt in this enquiry, I will ſtate the „ 5 1 


find mentioned in the romances of Triſtan, and of Claris and 


Laris, as the knights of the round table. 8 
1. 1 
The Amoral of Wales. 


Sj Hector des Mares, brother to 
4. Lancejot of the lake, 9. Galeard. 


. Hüsde,, {i - $0 Loan {+} Pas | 
6. Boort. 11. Gahereit. { nephews. 
7. Dame ff ion 
_ 8. Bliomberis. 1 an acer a young OE 


There are alſo mentioned Treu, or Queux, the ſenechal of 
king Arthur, and his foſter brother, and Meinion, a younger 
knight, who fell a victim to the treachery of Narbon the 


black. Morhoult of Ireland was killed by Triſtan, wh ſuc- 


ceeded to his place at the round table, LOWE Sacremar, and 
Agravaih, are alſo called worthies. | 


_ Gauvain is deſcribed as the ſon of king Loth. I preſame 
the ſame with Llew, who married Anna, the ſiſter of Arthur, 
and who was the father of Medrawd; Loth is POD in Or- 


cania. | 
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- Yvain is the ſon of Urianus, or Urien, who was beſieged 1 
Talla 'the Dane. Is not this Owain, the ſon of and who! 
fought with Ida and Ella?  _ + 

There are alſo mentioned Marcus kivg of Cormealh Houet 
king of Nantes in Lower Brittany; and it is ſaid that Corn- 
wall was in ſervile tribute to Morhoult of Ireland. 

It is a ſtriking circumſtance, that ,the romance of F Triſtan 
calls England, Logres. This certainly indicates a Welch ori- 
gin. North Wales is ſtyled Nargales. 

Carados is mentioned in the romance of Le ia mal 
taill with the ſame epithet which is given to him in the an- 
cient Welch Triad quoted in this hiſtory, p. 291. The old 
romancer ſays, * Meſſire Karados Briſe-bras.” Le Grand, Fa- 
bliaux, p. 68. The Triad has Karadawg Vreikvras, or Ka- 
radoe with the ſtrong brawny arm. Two epithets ſo unuſual 
and ſo fimilar muſt have had the ſame origin; but as the 
Welch Triad precedes the romance by ſome ages, we muſt 
fay that the Provengal borrowed the hero and his epithet from 
Wales, or its traditions as preſerved in Bretagne. 

I find another trait, which has a ſimilar aſpect, and which 

indeed avows its Cambrian in its Armorican origin. A pretty 
tale, called Lai de Lanval, a ballad on Lanval, a chevalier 
' Briton, thus cloſes : * Les Bretons diſent que la fee 1' 
* mena dans une ile charmante, nomm&e d' Avalon, ou ils 
ont vecu heureux. Ou n'en a point entendu parler depuis; 
t et quant a moi je nꝰen ai pas appris davantage.” Le Grand, 
| p. 104. The iſle of Avallonia, or eee we Ran al · 
ready mentioned. 

There is another r in the lady of Triſtan; _ | 
Welch call her Eſſylt, the romance Yſeult, _ | 

The romances publiſhed by Le Grand, befides the 1 
Queu, Gauvain, Yvain, and the others, alſo mention Brehus 
ſans pitie, Ydier, Lucan le e Girflet, Agravain 1'dr- 
gueilleux, 
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guellleux, Sacremor le deſrẽe, and Gruelan a Breton, who! re. | 


ceives from a fairy a horfe called Gedefer. 


Theſe romances talk perpetually of Arthur holding his cour 
pleniere at Carduel every Whitſuntide, and entitle Lancelot 


un de ces rois de Gaule vaſſaux d Artur. 


I wiſh all the old Welch writings were publiſhed, that we 


men ets them with the ha ang 


« The ues golden tongue N of the court of 


Arthur, A EF 


„ Gwalchmai, ſon of Gwyar, 
Drydvas, ſon of Tryphin, 
And Eliwlod, ſon of Madog ab Ute, | 


« Theſe three were ſo ingenuous, | mild, and eloquent, with | 
ſuch gentleneſs of language, that it was found almoſt impoſ 


ſible to deny their requeſt,” Jones, p-. 10. 
The Britiſh Triads were brought into notice in the laſt cen- 
tury by Mr. Vaughan, who thought they had been written 


about the end of the ſeventh century. Lluyd Archæol. 264. 


Several extracts are to be found in Mr. Jones's book, which 
contains much valuable matter and intereſting muſic. It is 


only to be wiſhed that the airs of the Welch bards had been | 


diſtinguiſhed by notes of their IE and a fuller hif- 


| tory of their preſervation. | 
Many other chiefs, counſellors, compeers, and gueſts of 
17 een e are e WTEnai in the Triades, i in A 


Gauvain in French. Le Gs e and Gallo- 
vinus. Langhorn, go. Leland Coll, 5. 24.— Walwinus. 
Malmſb. ib.-Walganus, Annzvillianus. ib. in Latin, and 
Gwalchmai in Welch, Langhorn, 90. He is celebrated by 
Melchin, Lel. ib. He was Arthur's nephew; he diftin- 


guiſhed _ 


3 


Note 
(C). 


D). 
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guiſned himſelf in the battle of Camlan, and periſhed in i 


Le. P25, Ys 11. c. 1. For his ſepulture, ſee Mabioſ- 


bury, 115. | 
He was the conſeiller et le ho droit o& Abad. c II fut Pan 


2 des plus fameux chevaliers de la table ronde; nos vieux roman- 


ciers ne le deſignent que ſous le nome du ſage Gauvain. Le 

Grand, 42. His lady was one of thoſe detected by the man- 
teau mal taillee. Ib. 63. A very pleaſing tale of a temptation. 
withſtood by him is in Le Grand, vol. 1. p. 25. His character 
a poet of the middle age has drawn, I, Walgan, never 


diſgraced myſelf by avarice. My hand has poiſed the ſword, 


but never the weighty bag ; where it ſcatters it receives ; it 
hews weapons, not coffers. The ſoldier never, like the pea- 


ſant, ſtrives to pilfer money. Wars ſummon me. Covetous 


Sun impels you. F arewell.” 
4 Ss Annzvillinus ap. Viher, $14. 


The Welch have poems which concern him. The fabliaux 


of la Mule fans Frein, le Chevalier ee, Sp le Manteau 
mal taille, relate to him. . . 


f 
# 


| Lancelot was a fon of one of the 8 IG 
were Arthur” 5 vaſſals, “ C'etait l'amaut cheri de 8 | 
du monarque, et le plus brave ainſi que le plus beau de tous 
les chevaliers de la table ronde—ſa fidelitẽ pour le reine eſt 
renommee dans les romans. Une femme etant venue le 
trouver le nuit, et Paſfurant que la reine ne panrrait en etre 
inftruite, he anſwered, quand elle ne le faurait jamais mon 


cœur, qui eſt toujours pres d'elle, ne pourrait l'ignorer. 1 Le 


Grand, 87. He ſurvived the battle of Camlan. 5 Lel. Coll. 


27. Le Vallon des faux Amans gives an agreeable adventure 


of him. Le Grand, 80. For another of his adventures from 
the Mat d' Arthur, ſee in Whitaker” 's Mancheſter, 2. p. 49s 


"SN 


| APPENDIS. 

The Lancelgt. du Lac is about him. - Mr. Whitaker thinks 
that perhaps he was the monarch of Lancaſhire, and refided 
at Coccium, or more probably was king of Cheſhire, and 
reſided at Pool' ton n in the hundred of Wirrale, 


P. Sto 


* — 


” n the Welch, Tryſtan was the ſon of 
Tallwch, a diſciple of Myrzin, and one of the chief warriors of 
Arthur's court. Jones, 14. He is mentioned in two of the Tri- 
ades as one of the tri-gogyturdd, or three compeers of Arthur's 
court, and as one of the three amorous princes of Britain, be- 
cauſe he was in love with Eſſylt, daughter of March ab Meir- 
; chion, his uncle. Jones, 12. He was alſo a bard, and was 
ſuch a good performer on the. harp, that he charmed la bel 
Iſod, daughter of the king of Ireland. Ib. 38. On ſome um- 
brage he left Arthur's court for three years. The king diſ- 
patched ſucceſſively twenty - eight of his knights to bring him 
back, but no efforts of intreaty or violence could avail. At 
laſt Gwalchmai with the 58 tongue perſuaded him to 
return. Ib. 12. 


Un des plus anciens de 1 nos romans eſt Triſtan. Son cor 


d'yvoire et ſon enchantement a ete traveſtie dans la ſuite en 
court mantel. Caylus, 11. Hiſt, Ac. Inſer. 253. The ivory 
horn, which the fairy Morgana ſent, was pour qu? Artus puſt 
connoitre toutes les bonnes dames de ſa cour, et fi la reine avoit 
jeu avec une autre chevalier, le ſaurait ſon mari par le cor. 


On la faſoit remplir de vin et on le donnoit aux dames a 
boire. Celle qui ſon ſeigneur avoit fauiſe, n'y pouvoit.boire 


que le vin ne repandit ſur elle, et qui ne Vavoit pas fauſſe y 
| pguvoit boire ſans repandre. Le Grand, 71. | 
The romance of Triſtan makes him the ſon of Meliadus, 


king of Leonnois, or Bretagne, and of Iſabella, daughter of 


F elix, king of en He is in love with Yſeult, the 
| | e 
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daughter of Arguis, a king in Ireland, who married the fer 
of Morhoult, an Iriſh king, to whom Cornwall was in ſervile 
iribute. Arthur was the paramount of Arguis. The advert- 
tures of Triſtan are too numerous to be detailed here. In at- 
tempting to carry Nantes by ſtorm for Runalen, ſon of king 
Houel, whom Urnois, king of Nantes, would not acknow- 
ledge for his e Triſtan was wounded 9 7 a maſſy ſtone, 
and ſoon after expired. 


The 3 of Arthur's hiſtory fof an {porn has been 
ſung by Drayton. 
As ſome ſofte ſliding fille which from a leſſer head 
Extends itſelf at length unto a goodly ſtream, | 
So almoſt thro” the world his fame flew from this realme, 
That juſtlie I may charge thoſe aricient bards of wrong, 
So idly to neglect his glorie in their ſong. * 
For ſome aboundant braine, O there had been a forks * 


Beyond the blind man's might to have inhanc't our glorie. 
| „ Song, p. 48. 


EPILOGUE. | „ 


Ont the whole we may ſay of Arthur with Maiſtr nase 


Ne tot mangonge, ne tot voir, 
Ne tot folie, ne tot ſa voir, 
Tant ont li conteor contè 
Et li fableor fables 
Par lor contes anbeletes 
Qui tot ont fait fables ſanbletes. 
Par la bonte de ſon corage, 
Et par le les de ſon barnage, 
Et par la grant chevalerie, 
Qui lot affaitice et norie, 
| 11 Hiſt, Ac. Inſc. 423. 
Or 


APPENDIX. 
Or as the bard of queen Elizabeth ſweetly ſings, 


Then let Caerleon have his right, 
And joye his wonted fame; 85 

And let each wiſe and worthie wight 

Speake well of Arthur's name, 


(Fi 1 


FINIS. 
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